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THE NUREMBERG TRIAL’ 


THE RT. HON. LORD JUSTICE LAWRENCE 
(The Lord Oasksey) 


The Prime Minister, Toe Rt. Hon. CLement R. ATTLEE: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a great privilege to me tonight to introduce 
to you an old schoolfellow who has done, I think, a very great work. We 
have seen in the past decade all kinds of standards of civilization swept away. 
At the Nuremberg Trial it fell to Lord Justice Lawrence to show the whole 
world what British justice means, and I hold that in that he did a high honour 
to himself, a high honour to this country and a great service to the world. 


Lorp Justice LAWRENCE: 


It is very kind of the Prime Minister, with all his burdens, to have come 
here to take the chair for an old schoolfellow. 

When I was first asked to speak about the Nuremberg Trial, I was in- 
clined to think that the subject had been worn threadbare after a ten months’ 
trial and the great publicity which it had been given in the press of all coun- 
tries. But on reflection it seems to me that there are matters which you may 
find it interesting for me to discuss. 

This house, Chatham House, being an Institute of International Affairs, 
a trial such as the international Trial at Nuremberg does seem a subject of 
special interest to its members, for every aspect of the Trial was international : 
the judges, the law, the languages—one may call them international—and the 
scientific devices which made it practicable. 

The subjects which I propose to discuss this evening are: whether a trial 
was necessary at all; whether the jurisdiction conferred upon the Tribunal 
by the Charter was valid according to international law; the results of such 
an assertion of jurisdiction by the four Great Powers; and the technical 
system which was employed. 

I will speak first about the technical system and the organization of the 
Trial and the Court. The world, I think, is generally impatient and it seemed 
apparently to the man in the street a very long time between the end of the 
war and August 8, 1945 when the Charter was agreed upon.? The Tribunal 
was anxious therefore not to allow the Trial to be delayed any longer than 
was absolutely necessary. It was accordingly begun on the day fixed, No- 
vember 20, 1945, exactly thirty days after the Indictment, which specified the 
alleged crimes in detail, had been served upon the defendants. 

On the same day that the Indictment was served, a British officer, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Neave, who did most distinguished work throughout the 

1An address given at Chatham House on December 5, 1946. The Rt. Hon. Clement 
R. Attlee, C.H., M.P. in the Chair. 


2Agreement for the Prosecution and Punishment of Major War Criminals of 
European Axis, London, 8th August, 1945, Cmd. 6668. (H. M. Stationery Office). 
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Trial, as he had indeed done throughout the war, explained to the defendants, 
personally, their rights under the Charter and helped them in the selection 
of their counsel. .They all selected German counsel. 

An enormous number of German orders and documents of all sorts had 
been discovered hidden away in salt mines, behind brick walls and in other 
places, and the task of selection from among these documents naturally took 
the prosecution many months and continued long after the case had begun. 
Mr. Justice Jackson, who had given up his work on the Bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to conduct the prosecution for the United States, 
took the principal part in the organization of the Court and it was due to 
his energy and optimism and to the energy and optimism of his principal 
officer, General Gill, that the Trial became practicable at all. The Court 
House and the Court had to be to a large extent rebuilt because it suffered from 
bombing; the ear-phone system was installed; a number of photographic 
galleries were built; an elaborate lighting system was put in; a vast trans- 
lating, interpreting and shorthand-typist division was engaged from all over 
the world and trained; and an electrical sound recording system was installed. 
The result was that on November 20, 1945, the Court was ready to hold 
nearly 600 people including 250 members of the press of the world, all sup- 
plied with earphones and able, by merely turning the pointer on a small 
metal disc attached to their earphones to the appropriate figure, to hear the 
words spoken in Court in English, Russian, French or German, and by just 
flicking this pointer over they could hear first one and then the other. So 
efficient was this system—although it sometimes broke down—and so expert 
were the interpreters that cross-examination, where speed is of considerable 
importance was frequently carried on as fast, or nearly as fast, as in an 
English Court, and it will be readily understood that to undertake such a 
trial in four languages without some such system would have been almost 
interminable. Great care was taken to get an accurate record by checking 
back from the shorthand notes against the electrical sound recording of the 
words spoken. 

So much for the technical system and the organization of the Court. I 
will now turn to the question of the necessity of a trial at all. 

I, of course, had nothing to do with the political decisions which led to 
the Trial, but it is impossible for me to discuss such subjects without trenching 
upon world politics. 

After the surrender of Germany, the discovery of the conditions in the 
concentration camps and in the occupied territories was so appalling that 
the civilized world stood aghast. There were also many other dreadful crimes 
known to the Allied Governments and to some individuals, but not by any 
means to the majority. Incidentally, the United States, the Soviet Union 
and Great Britain had already declared their intention of punishing the crimes 
that Germany had committed. There were, I suppose, three possible courses : 
to let the atrocities which had been committed go unpunished; to put the 
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perpetrators to death or punish them by executive action; or to try them. 
Which was it to be? Was it possible to let such atrocities go unpunished? 
Could France, could Russia, could Holland, Belgium, Norway, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland or Yugoslavia be expected to consent to such a course? We, 
in England, I think must remember that though we suffered, we have not 
suffered as they did. We were not neutrals. We had no pact with the 
Germans. We were not bombed without a declaration of war. We were 
not invaded. Our people were not deported to work as slaves. Few, if any, 
of our nationals were shot as hostages and few were, I think, in concentration 
camps. The question one must remember was a practical international one. 
What would have happened if Great Britain and the United States had re- 
fused to participate in any form of punishment? Would they have done any 
good by refusing to act with their Allies? It was inevitable then, it seems to 
me, that punishment should be meted out and, if so, it surely was right that 
it should be after a trial which was intended at any rate to be fair. In all 
probability, if there had been no trial, all the major war criminals who were 
tried at Nuremberg would have been executed and the Tribunal at least did 
not think that that was just. 

It will be remembered that after the first world war alleged criminals were 
handed over to be tried by Germany, and what a farce that was! The 
majority got off and such sentences as were inflicted were derisory and were 
soon remitted. It is said that there should have been neutral judges, but 
it must be remembered that agreement had to be obtained to such a proposal ; 
that it would probably have involved a further language difficulty ; and lastly 
that war crimes frequently, if not always, have been tried by the judges of 
the country aggrieved. 

But the fundamental purpose of the Trial was not only the punishment of 
those who were guilty but the establishment of the supremacy of international 
law over national law and the proof of the actual facts, in order to bring home 
to the German people and to the peoples of the world, the depths of infamy 
to which the pursuit of total warfare had brought Germany. Had it not been 
for the long drawn out and elaborate Trial, the production of German docu- 
ments, the authenticity of which could not be and was not denied, and the 
actual evidence of several of the worst criminals themselves, no one would 
have believed what the Germans did. It would all have been ascribed to 
Allied propaganda. Would anyone have believed, had it not been proved 
by the evidence and the documents, that the Germans ordered the Polish 
intelligentsia, the Polish nobility and the Polish clergy to be killed out of 
hand; that actually before making war on the Soviet Union they ordered all 
commissars to be killed on capture; that they ordered that the Jews and other 
prisoners should be gassed if unable to work; and that in accordance with 
these inhuman orders many millions of human beings had been butchered? 
One frequently meets ignorant or prejudiced people who do not believe it 
still. But the major war criminals tried at Nuremberg did not deny it and 
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one would think that no German in the future will have the face to deny it. 
It was suggested by some of the defendants that they were ignorant of the 
conditions in the concentration camps and of the most brutal atrocities, and 
it is possible that some of them were, but it seemed to the Tribunal incredible 

that the substance of these conditions was unknown to many of the de- 
' fendants, and as for the orders to which I have referred there was and can 
be no dispute that the principal defendants were parties to them. 

I have not time to deal with details or particular incidents but I will read 

you a few extracts from one witness named Hoess: 


I was ordered to establish extermination facilities in Auschwitz in June 
1941. At that time there was already in the General Government three other 
extermination camps, Belzek, Treblinka and Walzek...I visited Treblinka 
to find out how they carried out their exterminations. The Camp Com- 
mandant at Treblinka told me that he had liquidated eighty thousand in the 
course of one half-year. He was principally concerned with the liquidation 
of the Jews from the Warsaw ghetto. 


Hoess described the improvements that he made at Auschwitz. He in- 
troduced the new gas, Cyclone B, which: 


took from three to fifteen minutes to kill the people in the death chamber, 
dependent upon climatic conditions. We knew when the people were dead 
because their screaming stopped... Another improvement we made over 
Treblinka was that we built our gas chambers to accommodate two thousand 
people at a time, whereas at Treblinka their ten gas chambers only accom- 
modated two hundred people each. 


And he described the selection of the victims from the daily transports 
that arrived: 


Those who were fit for work were sent into the camp. Others were sent 
immediately to the extermination plant. Children of tender years were in- 
variably exterminated since, by reason of their youth, they were unable to 
work. Still another improvement we made over Treblinka was that at 
Treblinka the victims almost always knew they were to be exterminated, and 
at Auschwitz we endeavoured to fool the victims into thinking that they were 
going through a delousing process. Of course frequently they realized our 
true intentions. Very frequently the women would hide their children under 
their clothes, but of course when we found them we would send the children 
in to be exterminated. We were required to carry out these exterminations 
in great secrecy, but of course the foul and nauseating stench from the con- 
tinuous burning of bodies permeated the entire area and all the people living 
in the surrounding communities knew that exterminations were going on at 


Auschwitz. 

That was the evidence of Hoess, Commandant of Auschwitz. 

One would almost have thought that these were the exaggerations of a 
megalomaniac had they not been fully corroborated by other evidence and 
by what was found in the camps and photographed. 

The other principal object of the Trial as it appears to me was to bring 
home to Germany and the world that a nation cannot with impunity resort 
to total warfare in defiance of international law and laws of war which have 
been recognized as a part of international ‘law since the Middle Ages. 
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The Trial was held under the Charter agreed upon on August 8, 1945, 
and it seems to me, who had nothing to do with it, that it was a great achieve- 
ment of legal diplomacy to have secured agreement to that Charter. I go 
further and submit to you that it was a matter of the highest international 
importance that such an assertion of international jurisdiction should have 
been made by the four Great Powers with the adherence of so many States 
and with the silent acquiescence and recognition of the rest of the civilized 
world. One must remember that international law grows by custom, agree- 
ment and precedent and not by the action of an international legislature, and 
no greater international step has been taken in the history of the world than 
was taken on August 8, 1945. The Charter provided for a fair but expeditious 
trial, but it also provided that no technical rules of procedure should be ob- 
served, but that any evidence which appeared to have any probative value 
should be admitted. As there were twenty-two defendants and all were 
charged with conspiracy over a period of ten to twenty years, it will perhaps 
be realized that to hold a fair trial expeditiously was not altogether an easy 
task. There were great difficulties, too, arising from the differences in the 
systems of law which the judges had practised. For instance, the very ex- 
istence of the crime of conspiracy is foreign to the laws of France and 
Germany, a fact which introduced great difficulties into our deliberations. 
3ut the Charter agreed on by the four Powers in August 1945 stood the 
test of the Trial and will I hope stand the test of time. It laid down that 
aggressive war was a crime, that breaches of the laws of war were crimes 
and that crimes against humanity committed in connection with an aggressive 
war were crimes. It was argued on behalf of the defendants, and has been 
argued by many lawyers, that aggressive war was not a crime in 1939 when 
the war began and that the Charter was therefore retroactive and offended 
against the maxim nullum crimen sine lege. But the Tribunal was of opinion 
first that it (the Tribunal) was bound by the Charter; secondly, that the 
Charter was a valid exercise of sovereign legislative authority by the only 
sovereign authority for Germany and the occupied territories which had 
power de facto by virtue of occupation and de jure by virtue of the surrender 
of Germany’s constitutional sovereign and the recognition of the civilized 
States of the world; thirdly, that the maxim nullum crimen is not a limitation 
of sovereignty but merely a general rule of justice to which there may be 
exceptions of which the present was in any event one; and, lastly, that in 
view of the declarations, resolutions and agreements of the civilized States 
of the world from 1923 to 1928 which led up to the Kellogg-Briand Pact, to 
which Germany was a party; aggressive war was an international crime in 
1939. It will be remembered that in the Kellogg-Briand Pact, signed by 
sixty-two nations, war was expressly condemned and solemnly renounced as 
an instrument of policy. It seems difficult to hold in face of these words that 
the sixty-two States who signed the Pact intended that an aggressive war 
should be legal and it was not so contended by Counsel for the Defence, but 
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what they did contend was that, although it was illegal, yet it did not con- 
stitute crime. But if illegal must it not, with its inevitable consequence of 
the death of thousands or in the present case of millions, be criminal? 

It may be that the words of the Charter might have been interpreted in 
such a wide sense as to include everyone who fought in an aggressive war, 
but the acquittal of Fritsche, who was regarded as an underling of Goebbels, 
and the refusal to declare the Reich Cabinet or the General Staff and High 
Command criminal organizations show that the Tribunal did not put any 
such wide interpretation on the words. The judgement of the Tribunal deals 
with all these matters in detail but it is, I think, necessary for me to restate 
them shortly. 

It is, I believe, argued by critics of the Trial that in future no statesman 
or general will be safe, and that the result will be that all States will rearm 
so as to make certain of victory. But is that the natural or probable result? 
It is not easy to be certain of victory, and, if the war is truly aggressive, is it 
not more probable that the world will see that the aggressor is not victorious? 
Germany has at any rate tried twice at least and not succeeded. On each of 
the last two occasions her obvious aggression roused the civilized world 
against her. But the fact that international law may limit the free action of 
States is no more an objection than that national laws may limit the freedom 
of individuals. The world can no more tolerate another aggressive war than 
a State can tolerate anarchy. Must not nations be compelled to observe rules 
of good faith and conduct which for centuries have been imposed by national 
laws upon and observed by individuals? The arguments of these critics are 
really arguments against any punishment at all, but, whether a trial is held 
or not, a victorious nation will always be able justly or unjustly to punish 
the vanquished either with or without trial. The fact that it may be difficult 
to decide when a war is aggressive is no argument against setting up some 
legal standard. The only question is whether you want the matter to be 
decided by law or by power. The dictatorship of Hitler was of course pleaded 
as a defence to every atrocity, but such a plea is simply a denial of the ex- 
istence of international law. It makes no difference whether sovereign power 
is vested in a dictator or in a parliament; unless the orders of either are to 
be controlled by the law of nations there is no security for the nations of the 
world. It is true that a German faced by the orders of Hitler may have been 
in a position of personal danger, but in matters of life and death anyone can 
be placed in such positions. Moreover the Charter provided that the defence 
of superior orders might be considered in mitigation. But it was not for a 
single lapse that the criminals at Nuremberg were condemned, but for ac- 
quiescing year after year in the brutal and obviously criminal orders of Hitler. 
The German generals who were tried at Nuremberg acquiesced in orders to 
kill all Russian commissars who surrendered, to kill all the Polish intel- 
ligentsia, nobility and clergy, to kill Commando troops who had surrendered, 
although in uniform, to gas prisoners who were unfit for work; they did not 
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even contend that they thought these orders were lawful, but still they con- 
tinued year after year right up to the end to wage a war they had been them- 
selves planning for years without any regard for the admitted laws of war. 

The generals and admirals who were charged as major war criminals 
were not men who had merely carried out the duties of staff officers; they 
were close associates of Hitler for years. Their plans were not mere staff 
appreciations of military problems which had not been decided on, such as 
are made by the staffs of every country. They were political in their nature, 
made with the full knowledge that they were aggressive and secret. Keitel 
and Raeder were present at the conference of November 5, 1937 when Hitler 
announced his intention of attacking Czechoslovakia ; Keitel was present when 
Schussnigg and again when President Hacha were put under political 
pressure. You will have observed that neither the Reich Cabinet nor the 
General Staff and High Command were declared criminal by the Tribunal. 
They were composed to a large extent of ordinary political departmental 
chiefs and of commanding generals and of their staff officers. But Keitel, 
Jodl, Raeder and Donitz were, the Tribunal thought, something very differ- 
ent. Hitler with his cunning and ruthless outlook foresaw that the German 
Army and Navy would take some time to be converted to his ideas of relent- 
less ferocity and he accordingly set up the para-military organizations of the 
S.S., S.A., and Gestapo, which he could trust to do the work which might 
prove too dirty for the Army and Navy. In order to co-ordinate the military 
activities of these para-military organizations with those of the Army and 
Navy he needed soldiers and sailors who were not too scrupulous about inter- 
national law, the laws of war or the honour of their professions, and he found 
them in the soldiers and sailors tried at Nuremberg. To have ordered such 
men, if found to be fully guilty, to be shot would in the opinion of the Tribunal 
have given the impression that they were merely professional men who had 
mistakenly carried out supericr orders. But the Tribunal felt forced to a 
very different conclusion in the cases of Keitel and Jodl. 

It must also be remembered in connection with crimes so devastating that 
one cannot arrange sentences in a progression descending from the death 
sentence, or many who deserve death would escape because their crimes were 
less appalling than those of the worst criminal tried. 

So far as the charge of planning aggressive war was concerned, there was 
no defendant who was condemned to death or even to imprisonment for this 
crime alone, and if the Tribunal was wrong in its interpretation of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact and aggressive war is not an international crime for 
which those responsible are punishable, it is open to the civilized States of the 
world, or some of them, to declare that they deny the validity of any such 
proposition. 

Now I think you may wish to hear something of my impressions of the 
persons involved in the Trial, prisoners, counsel and judges. It interested me 
very much to compare the difference of approach of the four teams of prosecu- 
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tion. The English Bar is accustomed to argue the case orally in Court and 
is therefore prepared to be interrupted by the judge at any time for the 
purpose of elucidating the argument. American lawyers, and I think the 
French too, rely more upon written arguments; their case is most carefully 
prepared but they are not as a rule as resilient in argument as our Bar. Mr. 
Justice Jackson left much of the work to Mr. Dodd in the latter stages of 
the case, and Mr. Dodd greatly distinguished himself. General. Rudenko, 
the leader of the Soviet team, was a most popular advocate who worked, I 
believe, most harmoniously with the other prosecutors. He was ably assisted 
by his associates and particularly by Colonel Smirnoff. The French were 
led by M. Champetier de Ribes, but unhappily his health prevented him from 
taking a very active part. M. Dubost and M. Faure, who made a particularly 
able speech in the early stages, bore the brunt of the French prosecution. 
You will doubtless have read or heard with what ability and distinction Sir 
David Maxwell Fyfe led the members of the British prosecution in the ab- 
sence of the Attorney General, whose duties in England only allowed him 
to make the opening and closing speeches. The most important British 
cross-examination and the leading part in the prosecution generally fell upon 
Sir David’s shoulders and, by common consent of everyone at Nuremberg, 
he achieved a position of pre-eminence and popularity in which he was im- 
plicitly trusted not only by all members of the various prosecution delega- 
tions, but also by the defence counsel as well. The other members of the 
British prosecution all took part with credit both in cross-examination and 
speeches. The defence counsel acquitted themselves with great credit, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the procedure of the Charter was not their 
own and I do not think that any one of them wilfully took up any time un- 
necessarily. 

As to the prisoners, they all bore themselves with dignity and discipline. 
Goering, Speer and Schacht appeared to be probably the ablest. Ribbentrop 
did not appear to advantage, but all showed ability with the exception of 
Hess, Kaltenbrunner, Frick and Streicher. 

From the first the Tribunal sat in Court and out of Court with their 
alternate members, who, although they did not vote, took part in all our dis- 
cussions and were of the greatest assistance. All decisions were by a ma- 
jority, though T had a casting vote, except in the matter of conviction and 
sentence, where there had to be a three to one majority. All the seven other 
members of the Tribunal gave me throughout the most loyal support and, 
though of course we differed upon some points which arose in the course of 
the Trial, in spite of our different systems and our different languages, we 
remained, I think, up to the very end a singularly united and happy body. 
Sir Norman Birkett, who is probably well known to many of you, was of the 
greatest assistance to me and to the whole Tribunal. I do not think that he 
and I ever differed in opinion. He is that rare man who writes as well as 
he speaks; an idea has only to be suggested and his pen is immediately at 
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work putting it in appropriate words out of the storehouse of his great literary 
memory. If his lot had been cast in Lincoln’s-Inn he would, I am sure, have 
been as successful as an Equity draftsman as he has been in the King’s Bench 
and Assizes. His intimate knowledge of the evidence and his drafting skill 
were invaluable in the preparation of the judgement. I had the assistance not 
only of Sir Norman Birkett but also of a most able and devoted marshal in 
Major John Phipps. Mr. Francis Biddle and Judge Parker, our American 
colleagues, saw eye to eye with us on most questions. Mr. Biddle’s experience 
of the great department of the United States Attorney General and Judge 
Parker’s long service on the Bench were of the greatest assistance. M. 
Donnedieu de Vabres and M. Falco of the Cour de Cassation, who had 
assisted in drafting the Charter, added much strength to the Tribunal. The 
Soviet judges were throughout most reasonable and fair-minded, and General 
Nikichenko’s views in conference were expressed with an ability, a clarity and 
a detachment which were of real assistance. 

You will realize that there were some difficulties of communication when 
I tell you that neither M. Donnedieu de Vabres nor General Nikichenko 
understood English and interpreters therefore had to be employed at every 
closed session of the Tribunal. At these sessions, often after the Tribunal 
had risen for the day, all questions of admissibility of evidence, of law, of 
procedure and of administration, often involving questions of difficulty and 
of fine shades of meaning, had to be debated and decided. The Tribunal was 
naturally anxious not only that justice should be done but that it should also 
appear to be done, and I may give as instances the issue of interrogatories 
and answers of the United States Admiral Nimitz on the unrestricted war- 
fare carried on by the United States in the Pacific and also the fact that the 
German counsel were permitted to inspect the archives of the British Ad- 
miralty in their search for evidence for the defence. Moreover it should be 
emphasized that every witness for the defence had to be found and brought 
to Nuremberg by the Allied authorities, and when the case was heard for 
and against the organizations indicted, namely the Gestapo, S.S., S.A., High 
Command, Reich Cabinet and Leadership Corps, an elaborate system of com- 
missions was instituted to take evidence, which enabled the evidence of many 
thousands of witnesses to be brought before the Tribunal on the constitution 
and activities of the accused organizations. 

The Trial has of course been one of more than usual anxiety. All capital 
charges are, but a trial of twenty-one men who face you on such charges for 
ten months is an ordeal for the Tribunal as well as for them. Familiarity 
breeds sympathy and it is more difficult to sentence those ene knows so well. 
There was always the urge to get on, to be expeditious and to finish it, but 
I have always been convinced that the length of the Trial if not forgotten may 
be forgiven, but that any unfairness would never be forgotten or forgiven. 
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Tue war of 1914-18 was a straightforward conflict. The countries par- 
ticipating had, before, during and after that war, like tendencies, like senti- 
ments and even a similar attitude as regards the world order. In contrast 
to this, the great conflagration which has just terminated was of a most com- 
plex character. It plunged the nations into a turmoil of conflicting interests, 
inflaming ideologies and national feelings, provoking entirely unexpected 
shiftings of position, obliging nations to change camp and reverse alliances 
against their will and leaving them rudderless, no longer knowing what policy 
to follow or to what political order to ally themselves. 

This problem of political order, in the sphere of events and situations as 
well as of ideas, is the most serious problem which today confronts peace- 
loving countries large and small. It is a problem which is particularly acute 
for the countries of Eastern Europe, which in recent years—before, during 
and since the war—have lost the solid foundations on which for more than 
a century their national existence and their national security have rested. It 
is quite natural that at this time when peace is in the making (a peace whose 
conclusion is delayed because the question is not simply one of signing treaties 
but, more important, of re-establishing world-wide law and order) these 
countries should be asking themselves: “What is the order which we desire? 
What is the order to which we have the right and the possibility of be- 
longing?’ This anxious questioning requires a few words of explanation. 

The word “Europe,” despite all the wars which have originated in this 
old continent, still evokes the idea of order based on history and on a civiliza- 
tion which is constantly capable of renaissance by balanced and moderate 
methods. This being so, I shall first of all review, in a brief historical re- 
capitulation, the bonds which unite Eastern Europe to the European order. 
To simplify my thesis, I shall choose the Eastern country I know best, my 
own country of Roumania. It is Roumania’s bonds with Europe that I 
shall mainly describe. 

It would be hard to deny that up to comparatively recent times, the term 
“Europe” was synonymous with that of “the West.” It was, in fact, in the 
West that the form and values of European civilization first crystallized, 
albeit the origins of this civilization—Greek thought, Christian religion and 
Roman law—were Mediterranean and Oriental. Europe, built and con- 
solidated in the West, was destined by reason of its origins to extend where- 
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ever Christ’s teaching and classical thought found root. In its modern sense, 
this “Europe” existed before the politicians discovered it. And the peoples 
of Eastern Europe, even before they knew its name, were already fighting 
on their eastern frontiers in defence of certain values that linked them to a 
world in which they felt at one. The princes of Moldavia and Wallachia 
who strove to arrest the invading tide of Turks and Tartars did not yet speak 
of Europe; but they invoked Christendom and dedicated their countries’ 
strength to the service of the common cause as soldiers of Christ. The faith 
in their mission which inspired the peoples of the Eastern marches was not 
extinguished when, toward the end of the fifteenth century, the shadow of a 
foreign domination reached out to encompass the Roumanian principalities. 

During the sombre period which ensued, there was no longer a fully 
sovereign Roumanian State or States; there was an Ottoman Empire, which 
had gradually extended its suzerainty beyond the Danube and the Dniester, 
and which was destined to confront the formidable southward thrust of the 
Tzars’ Empire. Should the European East belong to the Russians or to the 
Turks? Wars, sanguinary and continual, were to follow one another in the 
solution of this quarrel, whose final stakes were the very keys to the East and 
to Europe: the mouths of the Danube. 

A third competitor existed, one which should not be forgotten: the 
Austrian Empire. It was this empire which, because of its origins and tradi- 
tions, represented Europe in Eastern affairs up to a comparatively recent 
date. It might have succeeded in acquiring a position of special authority 
in this region, had it known how to uphold the principles of national liberty 
and independent sovereignty in disinterested fashion. But it was content to 
play between the Russians and the Turks the part of a rival whose strength 
was not equal to its ambitions. Since it was manifestly weaker than the 
Russian Empire, it was eliminated from the struggle for the conquest of the 
Lower Danube: and this struggle continued exclusively between the original 
master, the Sultan of Constantinople, and the new claimant, the Tzar of all 
the Russias. 

It was between two Russo-Turkish wars that Western Europe for 
the first time began to think of the Roumanian lands. Was not the Danube 
a European river from its source to its mouth? Was it not, in fact, the 
European river par excellence? 

In pursuing the Danubian problem to its logical conclusion, European 
policy penetrated into the Danubian principalities, that is, into the Roumanian 
principalities, by the water-ways. 

This took place at the Congress of Vienna in 1815. As one of your most 
brilliant political writers, Mr. Harold Nicolson, has recently recalled,’ a great 
deal was said at this Congress about “Europe,” in conformity with the desire 
to define and to construct a general political order, so as to put an end to the 
excesses and upheavals occasioned by the policy of conquest. Lord Castlereagh 
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judiciously applied himself to establishing “‘counter-weights” so as to assure 
a “balance of power” and prevent any excessive, inordinate power from gain- 
ing a stranglehold in European affairs. Metternich was in favour of con- 
solidating a general order in line with the conservative principles of Austria ; 
while Talleyrand furnished a definition of Europe which was destined to win 
great popularity and which could be paraphrased as follows: 

“Europe is a system of States requiring to live together in a certain 
balanced relation. But these States are living organisms. Correct balance 
of power cannot be imposed from outside by the will of a more powerful 
State or group of States, according to arbitrary decision; it must correspond 
to the vital needs of all the States. So that no error may be made about 
these vital needs, it is essential to have the whole of Europe take part in this 
new scheme.” 

Europe thus defined became consonant with the principle of order and 
peace; a principle from which were to derive in the future all the rules of 
international law and morality. The order established by the Congress of 
Vienna, however, was not to extend to the countries of Eastern Europe, 
where trouble persisted and the rule of the strongest still prevailed. True, 
consideration had been given at Vienna to the idea of applying the principle 
of freedom of river navigation, which had just been proclaimed, to all 
European rivers, including the Danube. 

But the intervention of Tzar Alexander defeated any such project. The 
Tzar wished to remain in private conflict with the Turks at the estuary of 
the Danube: this problem was none of Europe’s business. Here already was 
a foretaste of the formula: the Danube for the Danubians. Yet the Russians 
were Danubians of very recent date; they had acquired Bessarabia by the 
Treaty of Bucharest in 1812, that is, only three years before the Congress of 
Vienna. And it was the possession of Bessarabia (a province which had 
been detached from the Roumanian principality of Moldavia) which gave 
Russia access to the Lower Danube along the Kilia arm. But the problem 
had been studied in advance and the Danubian policy of the Tzars had been 
already settled. In later times Russian diplomacy was to show an astonish- 
ingly similar trend. 

New wars arose between the Russians and the Turks, and new treaties 
followed. After each victory, Russia bettered her position on the Danube 
and advanced a step forward; she appropriated in turn the Sulina and the 
St. George channels. 

This struggle for the possession of the Danube and its principalities, which 
took place on Europe’s threshold, was to stimulate a strong desire for inde- 
pendence among all the Eastern European peoples. Between the suzerainty 
of the Sultan or the protection of the Tzar; the Turkish solution or the Rus- 
sian solution—both equally provisional, for the Turkish Empire was tottering 
and on the point of collapse, and the Russian was an invading empire, pos- 
sessed of boundless ambitions—might not a third solution be envisaged, a 
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solution that would be stable and definite, founded not on claims of conquest 
but on the rules of law; in short a European solution such as the Congress of 
Vienna had invoked for all the peoples of the Continent? 

It was the international agreements which terminated the Crimean War 
that were to fulfil the prayers of Eastern Europe. It would take too long, 
and it would be outside the scope of my subject, to recapitulate all the reasons 
which led the Western Great Powers to intervene in the new quarrel which 
broke out in 1852 between Turkey and Russia, and to show why they took 
part in a struggle which was to prevent the Ottoman Empire from crumbling 
and the Russian Empire from expanding limitlessly in Eastern Europe. What 
must be stated here with precision in the light of history, is that the treaties 
which re-established peace were undoubtedly of a constructive and statesman- 
like character. On December 28, 1854, Great Britain, France and Austria 
communicated to Russia a memorandum containing the bases of peace, and 
“reserving to themselves .. . the power to put forward such Special Conditions 
as may appear to them required... by the general interests of Europe, to 
prevent the recurrence of the late complications. . .” 

These bases of peace were set out in the form of four points as follows: 

1. The protectorate exercised by Russia over Moldavia and Wallachia 
shall cease, and the privileges accorded by the Sultans to these princi- 
palities and to Serbia shall henceforth be placed under the collective 
guarantee of the contracting Powers. 

2. Freedom of navigation on the Danube shall be completely assured by 
effective means under the control of a permanent syndical authority. 

3. The Ottoman Empire shall be attached to the European economy. 

4. Russia shall abandon the principle of covering with its official pro- 
tectorate the Christian subjects of the Sultan; but the Christian Powers 
shall lend their mutual assistance to obtain the consecration and ob- 
servance of the religious rights of the Christian communities. 

These four principles were repeated in the protocols of the conferences 
held in Vienna in the course of 1855 and were embodied in the peace treaty 
signed in Paris on March 30, 1856. 

By the Treaty of Paris it really seemed as if the spirit of the old Congress 
of Vienna would penetrate to the mouth of the Danube. By substituting the 
collective guarantee of the Great European Powers for a Russian protectorate 
whose aim was to encompass the countries of the European East, and by setting 
up an international control over the Danube, the treaty laid down conditions of 
balance, stability and of economic life which conformed to the sage precepts of 
Talleyrand: “... Correct balance between the States, which are living organ- 
isms, cannot be imposed from outside by a single Power, according to arbi- 
trary decision; it must correspond to the vital needs of all the States.” The 
vital needs of all the European peoples required that the Danube should be 
free all the way to the Black Sea; that the peoples of Eastern Europe should 


1E. Heitstet, The Map of Europe by Treaty, Vol. II, No. 253 (London, 1875). 
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be able to attain individual and national liberty ; and that this effort for free- 
dom, guaranteed by the West, should set a limit to Russian expansion, estab- 
lish a salutary balance among the Powers, and thus achieve a planned European 
synthesis. The Treaty of Paris of 1856, like the Treaty of Vienna of 1815, 
pursued a logical plan: to make a lasting peace it strove to create a single 
political order. 

This order, from which Russia benefited as much as the Western Powers, 
restored life to the European East. Serbia, Roumania and later Bulgaria re- 
covered under the aegis of Europe. From the day of their rebirth, the existence 
and the national independence of these countries were bound up with the idea 
of continental order. The new States had as foundation an act establishing 
a general balance of power; and their destiny was linked to this balance just 
as the balance depended on their destiny. 

Nevertheless the Treaty of Paris was to leave Russia with lasting feelings 
of resentment. The Russian people retained a confused feeling that their 
impetus had been improperly checked, and that they had been prevented from 
realizing in the West the mission incumbent upon them. The revolution did 
not alter this state of mind; at the very most it modified the sense of Russia’s 
mission. During my stay in Moscow (where, as Minister, I represented my 
country) I have heard members of the Soviet Government—and not unim- 
portant members—demand a change in the Danube régime “because this 
régime was imposed on Russia as the result of an unjust war, the Crimean 
War, which stopped the Russian people from advancing along their proper 
course.” 

I found confirmation of this attitude in a modern history text book by a 
member of the Moscow Academy of Science, and used in nearly all the 
secondary schools of the U.S.S.R. In it the statement appeared that “after 
the Crimean War a new State, Roumania, was created, in keeping with the 
weakening of Russian influence and the strengthening of French influence in 
Eastern Europe.” The “France” whose influence had created order in the 
East was synonymous with the West, Europe, the great obstacle, the 
Joundary. 

It would be false all the same to deduce from this that there must neces- 
sarily be an irremediable conflict between the destinies of the Russian Empire 
and the security of the Roumanian State. Russia, whose territory extends 
over two continents, is called upon to fulfil in the West an undeniable and 
important European mission. But its incorporation into Europe has required 
that the Russian territory forming part of the old continent should be subject 
to the rule common to all European territory: that it should be confined 
within a stable frontier. It was on the confines of the Danubian basin that 
the southern frontier of Tzarist Russia, hitherto a shifting one, attained 
stability consecrated by treaties ; these same treaties established the existence 
of a free Roumanian State and settled the conditions indispensable to the free 
life of the whole of Eastern Europe. This effect of crystallizing the European 
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territorial order in the East had the practical result of completing the definite 
integration of Russia in Europe; it created a state of legitimacy, a lawful 
order, permitting the development of peaceful relations between Russia, her 
immediate neighbours and all the other continental countries. 

The Russian momentum was only checked in so far as it was anti- 
European. Europe, in fact, is a very small continent; unless it takes care 
it is liable to disappear under the weight of a too big neighbour. Thus if it 
wishes to exist as an historical, cultural and moral entity, it is obliged to en- 
force its own law, which is the law of equilibrium and of restraint. This it 
must do in order not to have to submit to the law of others; in order not to 
be napoleonized by Napoleon, hitlerized by Hitler or russified by the great 
élans which have successively shaken the Eastern Empire. 

It must be recognized that Europe displayed a singular vitality in this 
second half of the nineteenth century. Having imposed her law in the East, 
she proceeded to defend it with wise and inflexible resolution. In 1877 
Russia tried to exploit the victory which she had with difficulty gained over 
Turkey (after having had recourse to the effective aid of the Roumanian 
Army) in order to overturn the order established by the Treaty of Paris. 
But she was obliged to submit the preliminary Treaty of San Stefano, which 
she had imposed on Turkey, to the control and revision of the European 
Powers. The Congress of Berlin confirmed the work accomplished at Paris 
twenty years before. Convened on June 13, 1877, under the presidency of 
Bismarck, for the purpose of “regulating the Eastern question in accordance 
with the conception of European order and in conformity with the stipulations 
of the Treaty of Paris,” the Congress of Berlin, in the same spirit and ac- 
cording to the same principles as those embodied in the Treaty of Paris, en- 
deavoured to. consolidate the state of legitimacy in the East. 

It should be noted that the new German Empire had just assumed a 
position of first rank among the European Powers, and that, by its adhesion 
to the European order established in the East, it had helped to prove that, 
despite the internal. crises and sanguinary wars which troubled the old 
continent, there existed in Europe a spirit of solidarity and continuity with 
regard to major common interests. 

At Berlin, as at Paris, the primary question was—as the new treaty 
textually stated—that of settling a European order. It was in the name of 
this order that certain sacrifices were imposed and certain limits prescribed, 
as well as certain situations bettered. Roumania became an independent 
kingdom. The European Danubian Commission was consolidated in all its 
rights and prerogatives. The problem of the Danube, as well as that of the 
Straits, was indissolubly linked with the problem of European equilibrium. 
The essential principle, which once more triumphed, was that Near Eastern 
affairs could not be regulated according to the desires and dispositions of a 
single Power, but only by the agreement of all the European Powers com- 
bined. 
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In passing I should like to note that it was the Danube which once more 
drew together the interests of the West (especially those of Great Britain) 
and of Roumania. The Russians had claimed at Berlin the southern part of 
Bessarabia which the Treaty of Paris had restored to Roumania. Against 
this transfer, Lord Beaconsfield protested in the name of the principle of the 
freedom of the Danube; he said that he “viewed with the keenest regret the 
terms of article XIX of the Treaty of San Stefano with regard to Bessarabia. 
First, the plan was an unwarrantable interference with the Treaty of 1856 
[Paris] and only extreme necessity could justify a change in such a solemn 
undertaking ; further, this necessity had not even been urged. Secondly, it 
would seem a grave error to regard this provision as a simple exchange of ter- 
ritory between two States. Articles 4 and 20 of the Treaty of Paris constituted 
an undertaking between the European Powers and Russia to assure freedom 
of navigation on the Danube; and he found no such guarantee in the Treaty of 
San Stefano. In article 4 of the Treaty of 1856, the Allies had agreed to 
restore to the Emperor of Russia all the territory occupied by their troops, 
but only on condition . . . that a rectification of the Russian frontier in 
Bessarabia would be made ‘in order the better to assure the freedom of the 
Danube.’ This was an engagament made for the sake of Europe.”* 

This declaration caused a Roumanian statesman, Jean Ghica, to declare: 
“For us, Bessarabia is a question of land; for Europe, it is a question of 
water.” 

As for Count Shuvalov, the Russian ambassador in London, he affirmed 
that it was for Russia “a question of honour.” And Prince Gorchakov, 
principal Russian delegate to the Congress of Berlin, added that he did not 
see any connection between the cession of Bessarabia and the free navigation 
of the Danube, which he agreed was a matter of European interest. 

The connection, of course, was that the possession of Bessarabia allowed 
Russia to become one of the riparian Danube States, and that in that capacity 
she was tempted to deny to all non-riparian States the right to interfere in 
Danube affairs. 

On the right of Great Britain to interfere in the affairs of the Danube, 
Marshal Lyautey declared in 1915 to Alfred de Tarde: “What made it clear 
to me was that I had once met an Englishman, Sir Charles Hartley, at the 
Danube estuary. This man made the Danube. Before him it was a dead 
river. Hartley spent his whole life reviving it, building dams, canals, weirs, 
opening it to the great European traffic. The man might die; he left a lasting 
life work.’”? 

When Russia again seized Bessarabia sixty years later, following the 
ultimatum addressed to Roumania on June 27, 1940, the Soviet Government 
immediately tried to come to an agreement with Germany in order to suppress 


1G. F. de Martens, Nouveau Receuil Général des Traités, 2nd series, Vol. III, p. 354. 
2André Maurois, Lyautey (Paris, 1931), p. 178. 
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the European Commission and to exclude all non-riparian Powers from con- 
trol of the Danube. 

But the development of this theme would take us too far afield. Let us 
allow the Danube to pursue its course—we shall meet it again at the end of 
this paper—and let us return to the European order established by the 
Treaties of Paris and Berlin. 

The modern Roumanian State was born of international agreement, and 
it was consolidated by “engagements taken for the sake of Europe.” 

Roumania corresponded in the international sphere to a general need for 
balance and security in the East, and it was normal that the country should 
develop in this sense. Thus Roumania sought to establish the main lines of 
her foreign policy in conformity with the spirit of European collaboration 
which had presided at her birth. With this aim in mind she had to keep close 
contact with the Great Powers which assumed the maintenance and defence 
of European interests in the East, whether these were the Western Powers 
or Bismarck’s Germany, which seemed to have fundamentally conservative 
principles and which claimed to be anxious to strengthen the Eastern balance 
of power by a policy of peace and understanding with Russia. 

When the war of 1914 broke out, tearing Europe in two, the most painful 
problem facing Roumania as well as other neighbouring countries, was to 
decide in which of the two camps the European principle was to be found; 
which side had the will and the power capable of restoring a European order 
which included an Eastern equilibrium. There was a burning controversy 
on this subject in the Roumanian Parliament. The “Western” party strove 
to prove that the leaders of Imperial Germany were tending to upset the 
equilibrium whose defence Bismarck had entrusted to them. This was the 
party that carricd the day. Roumania fought on the side of the Powers which 
in the country’s opinion represented Europe. 

After the war and the Allies’ victory, the idea of European order appeared 
tu have taken a forward step. Tt was no longer a question of assuring the 
security of States by means of a balance of power, but by international col- 
laboration within the body of the League of Nations. This League was de- 
signed to be universal; it was, in fact, European. The Great Powers beyond 
the seas adopted a position of reserve towards it. The smaller European 
Powers, on the other hand, and especially the Eastern countries, believed that 
they would find in the Assembly of Geneva a guarantee of peace and free- 
dom. The principle of collective security, which these little countries were 
to defend with unflagging zeal, held for them significance as a means of 
creating a united European will which would support them in the part they 
had to play in the East. The adherence of Russia to this policy of collective 
security and the important support which the Soviet Government gave to 
the League of Nations in the years 1932-7 naturally drew Russia closer to 
her neighbours. This was the period of friendly agreements and good rela- 
tions; the countries of the European East had hopes of being able fully to 
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realize their mission, which is not to serve as instruments against Russia, 
but on the contrary to be a means of establishing peace and conciliation be- 
tween Western and Central Europe and the Empire of the East. 

Unfortunately the League of Nations was not able to subdue nor to re- 
strict the passions which were again preparing to tear Europe apart. Soon 
the League had to have recourse to all sorts of compromise in order to save 
an illusory peace. Moreover, the zeal which certain nations displayed in the 
service of the League ended by causing them serious embarrassment. The 
Roumanian people, for instance, were to suffer at the time of the Vienna 
Award of 1941 the consequence of the resentment they had provoked 
by constantly upholding the principle of sanctions. Loyalty to the Covenant 
was to bring increasingly serious risks as the foundations of the League were 
further shaken. It became dangerous to present a rigorous interpretation of 
the code in face of the spirit of compromise which finally triumphed at Geneva. 

It was in these circumstances that the Munich Agreement occurred and 
produced its deplorable results. This is not the place to weigh the good and 
bad of this agreement, which was perhaps nothing more than the logical con- 
clusion of a policy aimed at all costs at avoiding the most sanguinary of wars. 
But it must be admitted that after the Munich Agreement the unity of the 
European order was broken, and that Hitler’s Germany succeeded in im- 
posing its dynamic policy of partitioning Europe. Mr. Winston Churchill 
immediately foresaw (he foresees everything) the consequences of this par- 
tition: 

“It must now be accepted,” he said on October 5, 1938, “that all the 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe will make the best terms they can 
with the triumphant Nazi Power. The system of alliances in Central Europe 
upon which France has relied for her safety has been swept away, and I can 
see no means by which it can be reconstituted. The road down the Danube 
Valley to the Black Sea, the resources of corn and oil, the road which leads 
as far as Turkey, has been opened. In fact, if uot in form, it seems to me 
that all those countries of Middle Europe, all those Danubian countries, will, 
one after another, be drawn into this vast system of power politics... There 
was always an enormous popular movement in Poland, Roumania, Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia which looked to the Western democracies and loathed the 
idea of having this arbitrary rule of the totalitarian system thrust upon them, 
and hoped that a stand would be made. All that has gone by the board.” 

In interpreting what was to happen, the great British statesman justified 
in advance the conduct of those States condemned by the Munich Agreement 
to slide unwillingly into the vast system of power politics of the German 
Reich. Roumania tried, it is true, to escape this fate, and, even after the 
zoning of spheres of influence brought about by the Munich Agreement, 
sought to attach herself to a system of security supported by her former allies. 
She received guarantees from England and from France (the same Powers 


'House of Commons Debates, October 5, 1938, cols. 367-9. 
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had guaranteed her independence by the Treaty of Paris, 1856) in the hope 
that the European order could still be saved. Her efforts were defeated by 
the new shock which Europe had to undergo: the conclusion of the Moscow 
Agreement (August 23, 1939). After this agreement, which was perhaps 
simply the fateful consequence of the division of Europe effected at Munich, 
the unity of the system of general security which it had been sought to estab- 
lish after the first world war was completely destroyed. Hitler’s policy had 
succeeded in imposing a new partition on Europe. 

The States of Eastern Europe, henceforth deprived of the support which 
an order governed by international law should have given them, were lit- 
erally partitioned between two zones of influence and of occupation by the 
two signatories of the new agreement. The events which followed were soon 
to prove how precisely the partition of Poland had been worked out. They 
were also to show that an understanding had been established at the expense 
of Roumania, assigning Bessarabia and part of Bukovina to the U.S.S.R. 
and a controlling influence in the rest of the country to Germany. The 
European order was in its death throes. It succumbed on the day that the 
Franco-British front in Flanders collapsed. From that day the Eastern 
European countries were no longer able to maintain their positions. Sep- 
arated from their friends, clamped in a vice by the clauses of the Moscow 
Agreement, which disposed simultaneously of their territory and of their 
free-will, they were forced to submit to the pressure of events beyond their 
control and outside their powers of resistance. 

I believe this brief survey of the facts corresponds to the truth; it conceals 
no intention of pleading a cause. Responsibility exists unquestionably for 
all the nations who were drawn, though against their will, into a war that 
was unjust and contrary to the interests of the human community. No belief 
in the inevitability of fate, no historical determinism can efface such a re- 
sponsibility. And none of the nationals of such a country, even those who 
fought and suffered the most to maintain their land on its traditional path 
can—nor do they wish to—escape the consequences of the wrongs committed 
in the name of that country. 

But I believe that a distinction must be made between the major responsi- 
bilities incurred in those actions which determined the destruction of the 
European order, and the responsibility for certain more or less. inevitable 
mistakes which were but the tragic consequence of the break-down of that 
order. It is in this sense, I think, that the Roumanian people deserve under- 
standing ; they contributed in no way to the actions which were to create dis- 
order on the Continent, and they did all in their power to stop the disorder 
spreading. 

This is why there was such unanimity and such enthusiasm in Roumania 
when on August 23, 1944, having escaped from the Axis stronghold, the 
country was able to join the ranks of the United Nations. For Roumanian 
public consciousness, this action signified not an opportune change of camp 
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but the return to a policy which Roumanians considered their own, and to 
an order of things to which they felt they belonged. And there was no 
sacrifice too great for them to make in order to show themselves ready to 
redeem such an advantage. 

Moreover, Roumania was to suffer particularly in view of the circum- 
stances confronting her at the finish of the late war. She finds herself in- 
cluded like the other Eastern States in an occupation zone where nothing re- 
sembles the old European order. On the surface this is only a de facto situa- 
tion, the inevitable result of war, provisional in character. Nevertheless, in 
the interior of this zone work is being accomplished in conformity with cer- 
tain methods which look beyond a limited stay: it seems that the occupying 
Power expects to exercise its influence for a very long period of time. Thus, 
the country’s economy is placed under tutelage, its means of production are 
seized, its wealth dispersed or destroyed. Political life is subject to a re- 
straint which virtually suppresses all democratic liberty and imposes a régime 
divorced from the control of public opinion. The effect of this restraint shows 
itself in the sphere of foreign affairs, where the Eastern countries are not able 
to choose their positions as they like, but must range themselves in the camp 
of their stern protector. The principle established by the Treaties of Paris 
and Berlin is overthrown; Eastern European order no longer depends on 
agreement among the European Powers, but on the will and the dispositions 
of a single Power. 

This is just such an example of the policy of partitioning Europe which 
led to the Munich Agreement and the Moscow Agreement, before leading 
to war. And it seems to the countries of Eastern Europe, of which some, as 
I have shown, were only drawn into the war as a direct result of this par- 
titioning, that they are now—at the end of the war—in precisely the same 
position as when war broke out. 

Outside this closed zone, which includes Central and Eastern Europe, a 
world order of law promises to develop under the aegis of the United Nations 
Organization. It should be observed that the idea of union and collaboration 
among nations has made a new advance. In the search for peace, resort is 
no longer made to the balance of power as at the time of the Congress of 
Vienna, nor to a League of Nations as at Versailles, but to a unitary world 
organization. In a world which has grown too small and singularly danger- 
ous as the result of the “progress” of science, development in the direction 
of increasingly greater unity and universality is entirely in the nature of 
things. From now on it is difficult to see how the peace of tomorrow (which: 
is something quite different from peace in the past) can be established and 
maintained, save within a unified and universal order, and by means of an 
organization capable of laying down rules of international law and of setting up 
a supreme world authority. It is only in this way that the United Nations 
Organization can develop if it is to extricate itself from the bog in which the 
League of Nations foundered. 
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But here arises the most disquieting of all post-war problems. It seems 
that between the zone of law and the closed zone there is an unbridgeable 
gulf. The United Nations Organization cannot jump this gulf; its power 
and authority cease on the threshold of a world where a single arbitrary will 
is dominant. Moreover, this will is capable of stopping the United Nations 
before it takes irrevocable decisions simply by applying the right of veto. This 
constitutes, as it were, a second turn of the lock which can be given so that 
the closed zone remains firmly closed. 

But, if this is to be the case, what becomes of the universality of the United 
Nations? And what becomes of the organization without a universal prin- 
ciple? This is tantamount to asking whether an order governed by law 
and an order which is de facto can co-exist peacefully. 

The replies to this question given in the West are contradictory. There 
are political thinkers who, even before the war, admitted and even gave their 
blessing to the idea of partitioning the world into “separate zones,” “opposing 
blocs” or “different civilizations.” These theorists took little account of 
the peoples’ wishes to become part of one world rather than of another. They 
saw in the partition of Europe one of those inevitable historical trends to - 
which nations, willingly or unwillingly, must submit. But it was less easy 
for them to resolve another difficulty: what would become of peace and of 
the world itself if the situation created by this partitioning proved devoid of 
stability? For fate might play a game different from their theory and refuse 
to stop at the line of demarcation selected in their imaginations. 

Responsible statesmen have never supported such foolhardy ideas. They 
have always pronounced in favour of a unitary order. Recall—among a 
hundred other declarations—the fine words of President Roosevelt after the 
Yalta Conference: “The Crimean conference... spells the end of the system 
of unilateral action and exclusive alliances and spheres of influence and 
balances of power and all the other expedients which have been tried for 
centuries—and have failed. We propose to substitute for all these a universal 
organization in which all peace-loving nations will finally have a chance to 
join.””* 

This represented the pious desire of all the great leaders on whom fell 
the task of making the peace. But it is not certain that in practice these 
statesmen have not been tempted to shut their eyes and accept certain de 
facto situations where it would have been difficult or even dangerous to apply 
their principles too rigidly. Since after all the chief aim was to make peace, 
and since it was vexatious to provoke new quarrels, was it not better to sacri- 
fice certain positions in order to save others, and secure for their principles a 
free and well-defended zone in which they might expand? The partition to 
which in certain circumstances the statesmen resigned themselves—a partition 
for which the Eastern countries of Europe have always paid the price—was 


1President Roosevelt’s report to Congress on March 1, 1945, as reported in The 
Times, March 2, 1945. 
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not therefore the fruit of an agreement on principle, but the result of com- 
promise and bargaining. 

And although this bargaining never attained its purpose, for it never 
created stable situations but rather favoured the advancement of new claims, 
international policy is not yet free from its hold. Policy continues to vacillate 
between principles of universal value and fortuitous solutions which have 
the bitter flavour of moral abdications. 

Is it necessary to say that the nations of Eastern Europe guided by painful 
experience, do not believe in the possibility of the peaceful co-existence of the 
two zones into which the world is divided? The will of these nations to 
survive despite the adverse circumstances upholds them in a fevered state 
where they see things very clearly. They know that their present situation 
cannot last; the line which divides Europe in two is traced in sand; it can 
advance towards the West at the behest of a policy whose aims are un- 
equivocally universal, or it can recede eastwards under pressure of a contrary 
will. But it cannot remain where it is now, for it has not the weight attaching 
to a legitimate frontier. Nor has it the character; it is not a geographical 
frontier, nor even a political frontier in the usual sense of the term, but is 
rather the line where certain tendencies with a farther horizon have stopped 
before the armies of the West. Though they have stopped there temporarily, 
these tendencies are none the less universal in outlook. The closed zone is 
thus not a halt but a zone of departure, and the uncertain limits which de- 
termine it hold latent conflict. As long as this line exists no peace is pos- 
sible. Today everything is in flux and will remain so until law triumphs 
over arbitrary will, and the policy based on a unified organization leading to 
peace triumphs over the policy of partition leading to war. 

If the peoples of the East turn their gaze westward, this is not, as they 
have been wrongly accused, because they want the West to declare war in 
order to deliver them. No, their wish is that, to deliver them, the West 
should make peace, a real peace—which would deliver many other countries 
also from the menace which may spread and become intensified. 

After the cataclysm which has shaken the world, peace-making means 
putting an end to the abuse of force, assuring the liberty of the individual and 
of nations, allowing a balanced equilibrium to grow again out of chaos. In short, 
it means restoring Europe. It also means, with respect to the Great Powers 
whose will today is decisive, that they must limit themselves for the sake of 
saving a principle of law which alone can assure them the just and tranquil 
enjoyment of the fruits of victory. Peace-making today means something 
more. It means opening the road toward the unitary organization of the 
human community, so that international law may regulate the relations be- 
tween nations and men. 

Certainly such a peace cannot be realized in a few days’ time. Months, 
perhaps years, will be necessary before it can take shape. 

But a beginning must be made immediately. And no better way could 
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be found than to make intellectual effort precede political effort, and to think 
out the peace in advance according to a general plan, sufficiently vast to em- 
brace the whole world, sufficiently detailed to include every nation, sufficiently 
broad to facilitate the exchanges of diplomacy but sufficiently severe to pre- 
vent any compromise of principles. 

I should like to be able to say that the negotiations for the purpose of 
completing the treaty with Italy and the States of the European East could 
be considered as such a beginning. But I am afraid that this has not been 
the case. 

The principles of peace-making which have served for more than a century 
were surely forgotten at Paris. 

What has become of the general plan with which Europe so perseveringly, 
so tirelessly used to counter the policy of conquest and invasion in order to 
determine frontiers, establish equilibrium, realize order in Europe? It was 
with such order in view that Europe imposed control over the Danube, 
assured the existence and the liberty of the frontier States and resolutely 
manifested its determination to leave no part of the Continent under the 
orders or at the disposal of any single Power. 

The last Paris Conference placed itself outside this long and conscientious 
historical survey. While it evoked certain general theories, this seems to have 
been done only in order to bow the more gracefully to de facto situations and 
to abandon certain positions which have been consolidated for centuries, not 
for the benefit of this or that country but in the collective interest of all the 
European nations. In fact there was no general plan at Paris. At most, the 
Conference opposed certain isolated points: Trieste, the Danube, Greece, the 
Straits. But of what use was this opposition when it was not possible to in- 
tegrate it immediately into a general plan for the reconstruction of the 
European order? 

Never was it so necessary to talk Europe, for never has Europe been more 
threatened, and never has Europe been more essential to the re-establishment 
of peace. Not that the European order can represent in these days an entity 
separate and distinct from the greater international order. The re-grouping 
of the European nations cannot and ought not to be carried out except within 
the framework of a world organization. It must not be set off against any 
other continent. But the word Europe carries with it historical memories 
and a special authority which makes it capable of easing the adjustment of 
particularly delicate political problems. Since it conveys no aggressive threat 
and signifies in its best sense moderation, equilibrium and liberty, it is 
naturally opposed to all violent tendencies which seek to subject the Continent 
to a single ideology and a single discipline. 

Principles chosen outside the European framework could not, in view of 
the special problems to be solved, carry the same weight as those mentioned. 
The Paris Conference expressed the pious wish that the “satellite” States, 
once they had atoned for their mistakes, should be able to enter the com- 
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munity of free nations. The Conference also declared that the financial con- 
ditions to be imposed on the conquered States should not exceed their strength 
nor hinder their economic recovery. But these principles were of so general a 
nature that they failed in particular instances. Moreover the Eastern 
European countries were sacrificed to the necessities of the hour ; the treaties 
did not venture to raise the “iron curtain” and reinstate in Europe its tradi- 
tional frontiers. All they did was to register the political and economic decay 
of the countries which were prisoners in the closed zone. 

In the case of Roumania, for instance, there was no question of guar- 
anteeing the independence of the country, as Europe had done at Paris in 
1856 and at Berlin in 1878, and as she had done for defeated Hungary by 
the Treaty of Trianon. What, in any case, was there to guarantee? The 
treaty was to state that the evacuation of Roumania would take place at an 
unspecified date, after the conclusion of peace with Austria; and that elections 
would be held under foreign occupation. On these elections depended not 
only the internal organization and the comparative strength of the political 
parties in the government, but also the line that Roumania would take in 
foreign policy. How was it possible in these conditions to guarantee the 
independence of the country? 

Economic and financial conditions further aggravated the situation. Since 
the Conference did not judge it useful to set up a special commission to bring 
some sort of order into the problem of reparations, it was left to contradictory 
debates within the Economic Commission to reveal the crushing weight of 
the burdens imposed on Roumania’s economy. The American delegate, Mr. 
Willard Thorp, estimating one by one the obligations imposed on Roumania 
—actual reparations, occupation costs, restitutions, requisitions, transfers of 
German and Italian assets to the occupying Power—announced the following 
conclusion: “If all the past and future charges are added, we get the stag- 
gering sum of two billion dollars.” To burden a people whose national 
revenue today barely exceeds 700 million dollars, with charges amounting to 
two billion dollars (and this after having transferred to the occupying Power, 
under cover of joint trading companies, the major part of the country’s natural 
wealth, industries, mines and means of communication) will inevitably lead 
the economy of Roumania, and that of a whole sector of the Continent, to 
destruction. 

One of the essential tasks of the peace treaties should have been to bring 
order into the realm of figures and of procedure so that the process of 
economic destruction which has already started in some of the most fertile 
countries of Europe, and which threatens to spread and become increasingly 
worse, might be arrested. Unfortunately this task has not been accomplished. 
New burdens, precisely specified, have been forced upon the debtor countries, 
with no other practical result than to emphasize still further their complete 
bankruptcy. 

In the political world, such bankruptcies resolve themselves in the pro- 
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gressive blotting-out of the sovereignty of the debtor States; they scarcely 
prepare them for entry into the community of free nations. The lack of 
precision in the texts of the peace treaties, the indefinite prolongation of ab- 
normal situations, the absence of rules of law limiting the play of political 
passions—all mean the abandonment of the Eastern European countries to 
the mercy of any Power which may be tempted to exercise direct and absolute 
sway over them. The peace treaties thus seem to have designed a special 
statute for vassal States and to have given legal meaning to the term “satel- 
lite.” 

As for the Danube, the Conference tried to uphold the ancient adage, 
once considered essential for Continental order: the Danube belongs to 
Europe. Russia replied, as in the time of the Tzar Alexander: the Danube 
belongs to the Danubians. Which in recent circumstances is equivalent to 
saying: the Danube and the Danubians no longer belong to Europe. 

The problem has only been half solved. The final decision remains out- 
standing. It is a capital decision for the fate of Europe. 

In stating these facts, I do not mean to raise my voice against the rule 
that he who makes mistakes and causes damage must make reparation. This 
rule is particularly applicable to vanquished countries. I have, besides, 
already stated what I think about the responsibility of my own country, and 
also of the limits determining this responsibility. If I return to this topic 
it is to put the question whether, in the case of a limited responsibility, the 
need for applying implacable sanctions ought to prevail over the general in- 
terests of Europe as laid down by history and good politics, which demand 
that after every great European crisis the essential Eastern pivots should be 
consolidated ? 

For, if these pivots disappear, the frontier peoples, deprived of their liberty 
and with their economy in ruins, will not be the only ones to renounce the 
blessing of peace forever; all the nations united for their common benefit in 
the course of the past century will suffer from the reaction of this Eastern 
collapse and will feel the cruel hand of destiny upon them. 

But I do not wish to conclude on this note of bitterness and pessimism. 
Why not point to some bright patches which still seem to justify hope? 

The connected plans and the courageous projects which were lacking at 
the start of the Conference appeared at its conclusion. Before the Luxem- 
bourg Palace closed its doors, eloquent declarations proclaiming the unity of 
Europe were heard in the outside world. These encouraging declarations 
seemed destined to remedy the painful disillusionment caused by the peace 
treaties. 

I refer to the proposal for the economic revival of Europe, a proposal 
supported with increasing insistence by the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations Organization. This project concerns European economy 
as a whole, in its undeniable unity. It includes in its range, therefore, the 
most distant and best guarded countries of the Continent, and does not dis- 
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guise its interest in the Danubian and Balkan countries. It would, of course, 
have been better for the rehabilitation of Europe as a whole if the destruction, 
the actual dissolution of European economy in its separate but essential areas, 
had been definitely arrested. But the project of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion is now interesting, and in the Eastern European countries, who feel 
themselves to be an integral part of European economy, it has awakened 
hopes which are worth reporting. 

I refer chiefly, when speaking of these signs which have brought a breath 
of hope into the international atmosphere, to the resounding speeches of Mr. 
Winston Churchill, Mr. Byrnes and Field-Marshal Smuts who, with such 
vigour and tenacity, have put forward the idea of a European federation. 

These speeches, which seem to have been addressed in the main to Western 
Europe, have had a most favourable reaction in all parts of the Continent. 
It is very evident that Europe, which has been subjected to a painful eclipse 
ever since it was divided up by the partition agreements and the ensuing war, 
cannot be reconstituted, resuscitated or federated piece by piece, but only in 
its entirety as a historical and geographic whole. 

The first good point about the proposal, therefore, is the renouncement 
of the solution of partition, the solution of closed and separate zones. 

The second good’ point is that it envisages European unity in the light of 
the new age we live in, which can no longer remain content with balances of 
power or with mere international collaboration, but demands unitary political 
organization. The cultural, moral and historical unity of Europe should find 
its political expression in a federation. 

The third good quality of the project is that it makes the federative prin- 
ciple serve as an instrument for the unification of the Continent. This prin- 
ciple, which corresponds to an ideal of union in freedom, stands in opposition 
to those tendencies which visualize the unification of the world step by step 
in the name of an authoritarian and totalitarian ideology. 

The peoples of Eastern Europe, if their voice could be heard, would give 
unqualified support to this project of a federation which, by reconstituting 
Europe, would liberate it and renew the indispensable bonds of European 
solidarity. Some may argue that it is vain to discuss a project utterly in- 
capable of being realized in the circumstances at present prevailing in Eastern 
Europe. But it seems to me that the important thing today is that, even if 
it is still impossible to bring order into certain facts and situations, order 
should yet be brought into our ideas. Now the word “Europe” contains an 
idea capable of rallying to a common project all those who are now fighting 
separately for the same cause. 


In all the Eastern European countries there are men of courage who are 
braving every risk to defend the freedom of their land. They are also de- 
fending a wider cause, that of the values which are the common heritage of 
European civilization. Their resistance attracts the sympathy of the masses 
and steadily increases their popularity. But in spite of the enthusiastic sup- 
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port of their fellow countrymen, these men stand isolated in the international 
plane. Their efforts and their sacrifices awaken no feeling of solidarity in 
the West, nor do they trouble men’s consciences. These men are struggling 
for ideas of world-wide significance, yet the political expression of their ideas 
stops at the separate frontiers. The idea of European union could afford 
these men the support they deserve and need. For if this idea is pushed to 
its logical conclusion it will create from land to land an indispensable link 
between like aspirations and like movements. 

Powerful bonds across the frontiers unite minorities in each country. 
Why should not the majorities also, hitherto isolated from one another, 
pledge themselves to a common political programme? Why should not the 
men who wish for liberty and union in Europe—and who in every European 
country have majority opinion on their side—be called upon to estimate the 
number of their following? The resulting census might well constitute an 
important forward step in the establishment of a peaceful order. 

I know that objection may be made that we are faced with a problem of 
force; and that the de facto situation simply has to be accepted if we do not 
wish to use force ourselves. Ideas, projects, good intentions are of no use in 
face of hard facts. This amounts to saying that there is no other solution 
but war. For to accept the facts and accommodate ourselves to Europe’s 
division and disorder can at best only suspend or postpone a violent 
dénouement. It cannot prevent it from taking place; indeed it risks render- 
ing the dénouement even more inevitable. 

For myself, I still wish to believe in peace. But peace will have to be 
struggled for and risks will have to be taken. And the struggle must be 
carried on in the rarefied plane of ideas where the will of free men can be 
crystallized and unified. The word “Europe” must become an article of 
faith. 

Faith moves mountains. Why should it not also move the barriers which 
divide the European continent and the world? 








A COMMENT ON SPAIN 
“NORMAN MACDONALD” 


ACCORDING to a recent official declaration, Spain is now one of the most 
“popular” subjects of discussion. It may nevertheless be permissible to ap- 
proach this popular subject impartially and without prejudice. Despite the 
fact that authors, journalists and politicians are expending themselves in 
frenzies of passion, and therefore a passionless exposition of the situation may 
fall on deafened ears, there may still be room for an exposé of the facts, re- 
lated to their historical background rather than to the clichés and political 
slogans of the moment. 

From Spain itself comes this commentary, and from one who has had 
the opportunity, in many years of residence under four régimes, of knowing 
intimately her customs, her language and her racial idiosyncrasies. This post 
of observation, paradoxically enough, is outside the battlefield, for the Spanish 
battlefield today is not in Spain, but in Europe, America and Russia. It is 
therefore the comment of an observer, not of a participator, in the battle. 


TEN YEARS AFTER 

In July 1946 was celebrated the tenth anniversary of the outbreak of the 
last Spanish Civil War. The fact that the military régime formed by General 
Franco has lasted ten years is at least something to be taken into account 
when assessing both its present strength and that of its adversaries. In the 
first place, we may have to admit that this Government must have some in- 
ternal consistency, and a firm political basis of its own, to have been able to 
survive throughout this period of extreme difficulties both internal and ex- 
ternal. In the second place, any ministry or régime which lasts ten years may 
be expected to create a series of bonds and interests which it would be difficult 
to do without overnight, even in the event of a violent upheaval. In the third 
place, so much has happened in the world at large between 1936 and 1946 
that it could surely never seriously occur to anyone that Spain, any more than 
any other country, should return to the state of things as they existed in 1936, 
and still less to that of 1931, the date of the fall of the monarchy. 

These ten years have not passed in vain, especially for the opposition. 
Ten years have seen the entrance into political consciousness of at least a 
couple of generations of people who do not know, do not remember, the 
personalities, even the names of the persons, still less the tone of the polemics, 
by which Republican Spain was agitated. Liberal democracy in Spain would 
have to be reinstated by a popular mass movement or by a violent uprising, 
and to these theoretical revolutionaries the names of the exiled agitators and 
presumptive heads of the movement would be meaningless. They would 
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probably reject from the start any party or group headed by any one of the 
republican exiles. 

No, these ten years have not passed in vain, and the more intelligent of 
the exiled politicians are the first to recognize it. It is for this reason that 
Indalecio Prieto, former leader of the moderate Socialist Party, will on no 
account entrust his political career and reputation to the Government of Senor 
Giral. Senor Prieto knows very well that if there is any hope at all for his 
political ambitions in Spain, this possibility does not reside in the “Immortal” 
Parliament (as another republican leader has called them) meeting in Mexico 
City, but in what may be decided or achieved by the mass of Spanish citizens 
residing in their motherland. 

“Nothing succeeds like success,” and it is this very factor of duration 
which has contributed most to the present consolidation of the Franco régime. 
In the present century to date, no parliamentary and constitutional régime in 
Spain has lasted more than two years. The sole exception, and that uncon- 
stitutional, was the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera (father of the founder of 
the Spanish Falange, José Antonio Primo de Rivera) which lasted seven 
years. A decade of uninterrupted government in Spain is a phenomenon 
unknown since the time of Fernando VII, in his period of absolute monarchy 
(1823-33). Such a novelty is this in the annals of the Peninsula that it con- 
tributes to the growth—perhaps the unconscious growth—of faith that Franco, 
having come thus far, will continue indefinitely to meet and overcome the day- 


to-day difficulties for which his curiously reticent but agile peasant mind has 
so far proved adequate. 


THE Forces aT WoRK AND THE POLITICAL SITUATION 

We need not subscribe to the doctrine that any political situation is merely 
the outcome of conflicting forces, but in order to assess a political situation it 
is well to know and evaluate the forces at work, if we can. In Spain at the 
present time they are such as to maintain the régime in power. 

As is well known, Spain is broadly divided into two opposed ideological 
factions. The faction of the Right is catholic, conservative and nationalist : 
the faction of the Left, anti-clerical, socialistic and pro-communist. The two 
groups are about numerically equal, as was shown by the electoral results 
during the Republic. But the members of the first group, who formed the 
nucleus of the uprising of 1936, are far more powerful, politically, econ- 
omically and socially. They include: (a) the Church and the secular elements 
in agreement with the politics of the Church, (b) the Army, (c) the upper 
financial and industrial bourgeoisie, (d) the landowning aristocracy, and 
(e) a considerable section of the intellectual and university youth. 

These natural groups, i.e., groups comprised of individuals with common 
spiritual or material interests, are in fact far more important forces in the 
political situation than their merely political sub-groups—Carlists, Falangists, 
Monarchists, etc., although these latter seem to attract far more attention 
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from foreign observers. Their weight is decisive in the life of the country, 
and the circumstance that today they are working in unison to protect their 
common or related interests may even achieve the miracle of stabilizing and 
perpetuating what was originally only an interim régime. The characteristics 
of these groups of the Right are briefly enumerated below. 

(a) The Church. For a foreigner it is extremely difficult to understand 
what catholicism signifies in Spanish life. This intolerant, aggressive and 
fanatical catholicism has no resemblance at all to the prudent, circumspect 
and benignant catholicism of England, America or even Ireland. Neverthe- 
less, it is enormously popular. The clergy both high and low, the fervent lay 
Catholics, many of whom are “more papist than the Pope,” exercise an almost 
preponderating influence on public opinion. It is quite certain that the up- 
rising of 1936 was to a very great extent provoked by the religious persecu- 
tion practised by the Republic against the lay catholic schools, the dissolution 
of the Jesuit foundations, prohibition of public religious manifestations, and 
the burning and sacking of convents. The Spanish Civil War had, to a 
marked degree, the character of a religious war, as any observer could see, 
and this should never be forgotten when trying to assess the present political 
situation, and Spanish life as it is lived in this present era. 

As a result, the Church has been the greatest beneficiary of the Franco 
régime. Even in the heyday of the Bourbons so much privilege was never 
accorded to the clergy and their friends. The State not only lends powerful 
help to religious activities, but also has handed over many of its functions to 
the Church or agents of the Church. Examples are the censorship of books, 
plays and films, and the “moral” vigilance of the beaches. More important, 
second-grade education is entirely in the hands of the ecclesiastics. As would 
be expected from the character of Spanish catholicism, Church interference in 
these activities is harsh and exaggerated. No books are published which are 
on the Church’s list of banned books, films are drastically “purged” and liberal 
professors are rigorously ostracized. Public religious manifestations are 
frequent and elaborate, and attract large attendances. The persecution of 
freemasonry continues its implacable course, although with diminished 
violence. 

It should not be thought that all these repressive and anti-liberal measures 
are a caprice of Franco or spring from extremist doctrines of totalitarian 
Falange. On the contrary, it is the Church itself, with its innumerable 
followers, which sustains and foments this activity, and brings pressure on 
Franco to continue it unabated. It is part and parcel of the policy of the 
Right, and opposition to it came mostly, in the early days of the régime, from 
the ranks of the Falange where many liberal spirits of left-wing tendency had 
found refuge and opposed their new political power in open battle against the 
intolerant, intransigeant servants of the Church. 

Now that the Falange has fallen from grace the Church is enjoying the 
very zenith of its power. The Falange has virtually disappeared, and its 
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place as the sole political party has been taken, to all practical intents and 
purposes, by “Accion Catolica,” the only other right-wing political organiza- 
tion with any standing. 

“Accion Catolica” does not, of course, act openly or in its own name, but 
through its leading representatives in positions of power. Its president, Senor 
Martin Artajo, is Minister of Foreign Affairs; Senor Fernandez Ladreda, 
catholic ex-deputy of the old Gil Robles group, Minister of Public Works; 
Senor Ibafiez Martin, member of the same group, Minister of Education. 
Active members of the same group occupy the Directorships of Press and 
Propaganda. In a word, all the important posts are in “safe hands” from 
the point of view of the Church. What, therefore, must the position of the 
Church be? Obviously, one of strong support of Franco. No other publica- 
tions support him more fervently than do those of the religious orders. And 
who shall say that from their point of view they are wrong? 

(b) The Army. The armed forces of Spain consist today of more than 
800,000 men moderately well instructed and equipped. The war material is 
antiquated, but the spirit of both men and officers is excellent. More than 
one hundred generals figure on the active lists. Of these, the immense ma- 
jority were junior officers at the outbreak of the Civil War and owe their 
promotion entirely to General Franco. This fact alone is enough to explain 
their attitude of solidarity, gratitude and subordination to the General who 
brought them to victory in the Civil War. 

What remains of the old General Staff from the monarchy is a mere hand- 
ful of individuals, very worthy and respected, but quite unfitted and unlikely 
to emulate General Franco as the leader of the army. None of them, more- 
over, would dream of attempting a rising against Franco for fear of putting 
into power the parties of the Left. From here there is no threat to the 
régime. 

Then there is the new army, a factor of the greatest importance. Mure 
than 80 per cent of the officers of the present army were volunteers of the 
Civil War who have since taken their regular officers’ courses. Their promo- 
tions have been earned, their spirit is excellent, and they obey their Chief of 
State blindly. They form the strongest possible cement binding the army to 
Franco. 

(c) The “haute bourgeoisie.’ With the sole exception of a few person- 
alities of Barcelona and Bilbao, whose exaggerated regionalism led them to 
side with the “loyalists” in the hope of favours to come, the great bulk of 
persons representing important financial and industrial interests ranged them- 
selves with the “nationalists” from the outset of the movement. This im- 
portant minority group of bankers, financiers, manufacturers, owners and 
rich men suffered serious apprehensions after the war had been won, when 
they saw the new régime tending towards a doctrinaire pro-Nazism. The 
“national-syndicalist revolution” was very much on the lips of the victors 
from 1938 until 1943, and advanced social and fiscal reforms were the order 
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of the day. But the Allied victory in Europe, followed as it has been by the 
appearance of Socialist Governments in one country after another, has 
brought the bourgeoisie round again in favour of Franco, under whom they 
have been allowed to make almost unlimited profits and multiply their capital 
many times over. 

True, this apparent increase in wealth is largely illusory, because inflation 
has steadily reduced the value of the peseta, but, taking it all in all, the 
financial and industrial interests have little cause for complaint: order is being 
maintained in which they can function without interruption, and State inter- 
vention in their activities, although every day more comprehensive, has so 
far not prevented them from making profits which vary between 10 and 20 
per cent on the capital involved. Their only fear is that this régime will not 
last long enough. Their money is on the régime, and although many of them 
are nominally monarchists, their lip service to the monarchy is only a prudent 
hedge, or, as it were, an application for shares in the new enterprise should 
it one day be launched. 

(d) The Aristocracy. One can say much the same about the aristocracy 
as about the moneyed middle class, except that the aristocracy is more in- 
teresting historically than politically. The basis of the strength of the 
aristocracy in times gone by was the “possession of much dirt.” Of recent 
years, however, landowners have. taken advantage of the rise in land values to 
sell out and invest in industrial securities and real estate, and have so become 
merged in the anonymous group of financial bourgeoisie. 

The aristocracy in Spain is still one of spiritual selection. To visit one 
of the noble houses and talk with its owners is to be carried back in time to the 
secure and leisurely days of before the war. But the aristocrats are no more 
in the main stream of time and events. They are monarchists and have no 
love for Franco, but he tolerates them, not for their political importance, which 
is nil, but for the satisfaction of vanities. The aristocracy, while allowed to, 
will remain securely at anchor, swinging gently with the tide. 

(e) University Youth. The attitude of university students as a class is 
important in Spain, as in most Latin countries. Their actions and attitudes 
have sometimes been decisive. For example, at the fall of the monarchy in 
1931, it was the students who, led by one of their number, Sbert, who had 
been maltreated by the dictator Primo de Rivera, provoked the most violent 
of the street disturbances which were an important immediate factor in de- 
ciding the King to decamp. 


The Franco régime has shown special consideration to the student class 
and to the interests of necessitous students. They have responded with a 
lively and excitable patriotic spirit in favour of Franco. 

(f{) The Left. The reader may well ask what has been the fate, and what 
is the feeling today, of those who lost the war. 

The Spanish Left—about four million electors in 1936—still exists, and 
exists within Spain. Apart from the victims of the war and the few refugees 
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(about 150,000) in France and America, the great number of socialists, com- 
munists and anarchists remains, naturally enough, in Spain. The republicans, 
that is to say the moderate left-wing elements, were always in a very small 
minority. (The moderate right-wing elements have always been, also, a very 
small minority ; hence most of the political tragedies of Spain.) The great 
majority of these men and women live today outside any recognized or 
recognizable political or other framework. Over half a million of them have 
spent days, weeks or years in prison or concentration camp. They are now 
free, the prison population is down to normal, and these hundreds of thou- 
sands, manual workers in industry and on the land, do their work and keep 
their counsel, meditating and awaiting their day, the day of revenge. But 
today, they have little spirit for adventures. Attempts made by “maquis” 
filtered in from France to arouse them to revolt have met with an almost com- 
plete indifference. Such disturbances as have occurred have been the work 
exclusively of the imported elements, with no assistance at all from inside. 
And, of course, they have failed dismally, for this reason if for no other, and 
in spite of the “guerrilla” spirit of the Spaniard and the ideal conditions 
offered by the country for this type of warfare, so successfully employed 
against Napoleon. 

Among the left-wing elements in Spain, the exiled republican leaders are 
of course completely discredited. A parallel to this is to be found in the re- 
ception accorded by many European countries to their exiled legitimate 
governments on their return after the German defeat. The resistance move- 
ments, the “maquis” who have risked their lives to harry the Germans within 
the country during the occupation, openly rejected the returned exiles. © In 
Spain the feeling is sharper still because of the contrast between the penury 
and hardships which have been suffered by the defeated within Spain, and 
the comforts enjoyed by the exiles in London and Mexico City on money 
which belonged to the Spanish State. 

Such is the situation of the Spanish Left: hostile, but disorganized ; 
hoping for a change, but with no faith in governments outside. 

(g) The Economic Situation. In what has been described so far, there 
is little to be seen that actively threatens the Franco régime from inside. 

Now let us look at the economic situation. Here, if nowhere else, is 
indeed an urgent problem, requiring immediate solution if the régime is not 
to be seriously undermined. 

At the end of the Civil War, in April 1939, Spain was exhausted. There 
were no food reserves. The area of land under wheat had been reduced by 
a million hectares. There was no fodder, no fertilizer, no machinery, no pack 
or draught livestock ; rail transport was down to 35 per cent of normal, road 
transport negligible. There were no raw materials for industry, 30 per cent 
of the mercantile tonnage had been lost, and the gold reserve from the Bank 
of Spain, which had been the backing of the peseta, had totally disappeared 
and was on its way to Russia and Mexico. 
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The outlook was grave. General Franco chose not to look for foreign 
credits, preferring to rely on the resources of the country for whatever re- 
covery might be possible. Almost immediately came the European war to 
make supplies from outside still more difficult, but the war enabled Spain 
to redress, almost miraculously, her adverse balance of trade. 

Prudent use was made of the trade opportunities provided by the war. 
The mercantile fleet was used to the utmost, exports of minerals maintained 
to both belligerents, and gradually the position improved. A little gold found 
its way into the coffers, foreign debts were punctiliously serviced (including 
those incurred by the Republic), and trading debts which had been frozen 
since the outbreak of the Civil War were gradually liquidated. The new 
régime became known as a good payer. 

But with all this the country was unable to re-establish itself internally 
on a sound basis. Agricultural production—wheat, fodder, potatoes, and 
olive oil—remained obstinately below normal, and any slight crop failure 
became a crisis, so close were the margins of safety. At the same time in- 
dustrial production was gravely affected by the shortage of tools, transport 
deficiencies, electric power shortage, and above all the excessive bureaucratic 
intervention which threatened to cause complete paralysis. Production ton- 
nages of coal, iron, ships, cement and all other basic industrial materials 
showed catastrophic declines. And as if this were not enough, the State set 
about an elaborate programme of public works, ministries, monuments, etc., 
which contributed nothing to the wealth of the country and absorbed at times 
up to 80 or 90 per cent of the available materials, to the detriment of industrial 
recovery. 

The result was a marked contraction in private industrial enterprise and 
volume, while at the same time public expenditure steadily rose. In 1936, 
when the war began, the fiduciary issue had been 5,000 million pesetas. By 
1939, as a result of war expenditure, it had risen to 10,000 million pesetas. 
By 1945, it had reached 19,000 million pesetas, almost four times the 1936 
figure. During the same period the production of real wealth has actually 
diminished, owing to the circumstances described above, so that today there 
is a monetary inflation of at least 400 per cent if 1936 is taken as the base. 

The State budget, which is almost entirely responsible for this evil, has 
risen from 6,000 millions in 1936 to 12,000 millions in 1945, according to the 
official figures. If this were all, the situation would still be manageable, be- 
cause State income reaches this figure and at least the budget could be 
balanced. But the fact is that every day sees the introduction of new “sup- 
plementary credits,” which constitute of themselves an import complementary 
or “black” budget. In 1945, this “black budget” amounted to 6,000 million 
pesetas and was covered by the issue of a new State loan and by new cur- 
rency printing. In 1946 the same trend was followed, the real total State 
budget being in the region of 20,000 million pesetas. 

The results have been the same in Spain as in other countries where in- 
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flation reaches the limits of control—precipitous rises in equity quotations, 
steeply rising prices of commodities, and a contagion of illicit trading. All 
this now constitutes a degree of social and economic instability sufficient to 
threaten the continuance of the régime. 

In reality the whole so-called “social” programme of the régime is based 
on false premises. The worker has been showered with blessings—family 
subsidies, sickness insurance, life insurance, etc. Taking into account family 
allowances and the special, more or less voluntary, payments made by em- 
ployers to compensate for the increased cost of living, wages of industrial 
workers have risen in many instances as much as 200 per cent over 1936 
levels. But as the monetary inflation has been, in the same period, over 400 
per cent, the whole outcome of the “social” programme has been to reduce the 
income of the working classes by 50 per cent from 1936 levels. 

Obviously, this cannot continue indefinitely, and the first symptoms of 
a revolutionary spirit have been revealed in Catalonia, where textile workers 
have adopted an attitude of passive resistance, and sit-down strikes have been 
organized. 

Black as it looks, this economic situation is not without remedy, and 
comparatively simple remedy, if taken in time. It only requires a strict 
attendance to economic reality as divorced from political flummery and 
window-dressing. A drastic reduction of State expenditure, removal of 
paralysing bureaucratic control of industrial activity, effective price control 
of basic foodstuffs—or better still, greater abundance, making price control 
superfluous—and the negotiation of credits abroad for the purchase of 
capital goods for the re-equipment of industry: these alone would suffice to 
change the outlook in a few months. For Spain has no foreign debt worth 
mention, and her national income has been recently reckoned at 60,000 
million pesetas, that is, about three times the present swollen fiduciary issue. 

The only question is whether the Franco régime will be sufficiently 
strong-minded, and sufficiently far-seeing, to put into practice the necessary 
financial austerities. 

(h) The external political situation. Spain is a country which for over a 
hundred years has had no foreign policy. Her gradual isolation from 1815 on- 
wards drew her farther and farther away from international problems and gave 
her leisure—too much leisure—to devote to internal political strife. After 1898, 
with the loss of her last colonies, Spain turned entireiy ‘n on herself until 
1936. It is interesting to recall, as a Spanish politician has pointed out, that 
with very rare exceptions, no Spanish political leader, during the Republic, 
that is to say from 1931 to 1936, devoted a single line of writing, or a single 
sentence in a speech during electoral campaigns, to external problems, the 
problems of Europe. Spain might have been a tiny principality hidden in 
the heart of Patagonia, a thousand leagues from the Continent, for all the 
attention she gave to the affairs which were to culminate, only a few years 
later, in the second world war. 
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The Civil War of 1936, with its train of foreign interventions, was met 
by most Spaniards with surprise and stupefaction. Foreign soldiers suddenly 
appeared, as it were, in their back gardens, to help one side or the other, and 
the astonishment was not less because the same thing had happened in all 
the other Spanish Civil Wars, namely those of 1700, 1808 and 1833. 

The Civil War won and lost, and the world war taking up the stage, the 
Spanish people, inept at following foreign affairs, unaccustomed and above 
all ignorant, returned once more to the traditional position of isolation. 
Opinion was divided, as in 1914, between Anglophiles and Germanophiles, 
but beneath was an infrangible unity of desire that, above all, Spain should 
remain out of the conflict, and the hope that Franco, with his recognized 
manipulative skill, would contrive to make it so. The great popularity of 
Franco, since 1943 was based on the strong belief that his enigmatic smile 
concealed from the world the great secret that, in spite of all appearances to 
the contrary, Spain would not throw in her lot actively and deliberately with 
either of the contending parties. 

The passive resistance of Spain, and of the Spanish Government, to the 
strong and sustained pressure of the Axis Powers at the very pinnacle of 
their achievements and prestige, slowly awoke in the Spanish people, without 
distinction of class or political creed, a powerful ground-swell of favourable 
sentiment. On the growing strength of this sentiment Franco was able to 
overcome the dangers of Nazi and fascist intrigues and influences, and to 
resist the threats of the bellicose elements in his own army and of the Falange 
Party. 

Today the Spanish Government is gravely preoccupied with the attitude 
of universal hostility and condemnation adopted by the victorious Allied 
Powers against the Franco régime and its leader. At bottom there is some 
doubt as to the real importance to be attached to the “excommunication” 
proclaimed at Potsdam and repeated at the United Nations Assembly. But 
this threat, even backed up by the scandalous press and radio campaigns 
which have been let loose in two hemispheres, does not succeed in intimidating 
the Spaniard, who remains true to his century-old attitude of indifference to 
external affairs, and shrugs his shoulders philosophically at the rantings of 
the radio commentator of Boston or Paris. At heart every Spaniard cherishes 
a tremendous racial pride, and the very idea that some foreigner should take 
it upon himself to decide whether the Head of the Spanish State should be 
A or B is enough to rouse him to a collective and even suicidal madness. The 
campaign against Franco, whatever its effect may have been abroad, has 
only strengthened his position inside Spain. Excite the Spaniard’s “bloody- 
mindedness” and he will say “No” to the whole world, even in defence of 
a dictator whom he may detest. Apart from which, the idea of having en- 
trusted to a Latin-American diplomat, Senor Porras, delegate from Panama, 
the task of initiating the campaign against Franco in the United Nations, 
produced throughout Spain an irresistible effect of comedy, for the Spaniard, 
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in spite of all official pronouncements and policies, still thinks of the South 
American as a racial and political “déclassé” and despises him accordingly. 
No posture of dogmatic aggression adopted by any South American towards 
Spain could be greeted otherwise than by derisive laughter. 

On the other hand, the Spaniard is by no means too proud to admire the 
British and the Americans; the first for their reliability, their patriotism, and 
their tenacity as shown in the war; the second for their engaging and dynamic 
juvenility. Anyone who has lived in Spain can vouch for the genuineness of 
these sentiments, and for the desire of all responsible Spaniards that Spain 
should be included as a positive contributor to the future political and 
economic well-being of Europe, under the leadership of these two Great 
Powers. 


Tue Future or SPAIN 


In the last few weeks there has been a great deal of talk about imminent 
political events in Spain. The perennial theme of the restoration of the 
Monarchy was given a new fillip of interest by the change of residence from 
Lausanne to Lisbon of Don Juan, Count of Barcelona, and heir of Alfonso 
XIII. Allegedly well-informed persons give out that the change-back to 
monarchy will take place very shortly, almost immediately, next week, next 
month. They differ only in their equally “authentic” statements as to the 
position to be occupied by General Franco under the new régime. According 
to some, he will be honoured and given a key post, and to others, he will 
be eliminated. 

In this welter of conflicting 
of anything, but the observer with no political axe to grind can at least dis- 
tinguish between what he thinks will happen and what others think will 
happen because it is what they would like to see happen. The only opinion 
that the writer has been able to form is that Franco, left to himself, will, 
either in response to the feeling which exists or because he is convinced that 
the best interests of Spain will thereby be served, restore the monarchy, but 
in his own time and in his own way. The assumption here is that the monarch 
will agree to be “restored” on Franco’s terms. Their disagreement on this 
score has been the cause of the deadlock in their negotiations to date, and 
may well cause further delays and apparent backslidings in the future. But 
there can be little doubt that Franco’s intention lies that way. So much for 
the form of the régime, the outward trappings. As for the inwardness, there 
can be little doubt also that Franco is anxious that the régime should evolve 
towards greater liberty of political expression and representation, always 
within the rigid framework of civil order to be maintained if necessary by 
the armed forces of the State, including the army itself. If excuse were 
needed for the latter, it would come from the fact that the threat to Spain 
today comes, not from her own people, but from an international movement 
financed and armed from abroad. 
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‘certainties” it is not possible to be certain 
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It is clear already that the régime is undergoing radical modification. 
Falange, the “sole” political party, totalitarian in concept and doctrine, has 
practically disappeared, and the notorious uniform is now hardly to be seen 
except on some porter or ministerial chauffeur. There is a marked tendency 
towards greater liberty of expression in the press. On the other hand, the 
advertised municipal elections may not materialize for some time. The lack 
of political machinery and organization makes the Government look on them 
with considerable apprehension. In its place there may be held a plebiscite, 
in which the people may be directly consulted as to their wish to see the 
monarchy restored. Such a plebiscite, undertaken by the present régime, 
would undoubtedly result in an overwhelming vote in favour of the restora- 
tion, for a large section of the moderate left-wing, as well as the Right, would 
give it their vote in the hope that the future régime would at least be more 
liberal and forward-looking than the present dictatorship. 

It is the writer’s belief, though, that these events will come slowly, and 
may yet spread over many months, providing that the one great danger to 
the present régime—the economic danger—is realized and averted in time 
by drastic retrenchment and reorientation of economic policy. 
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SOME HISTORIC PHASES OF BRITISH 
INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
POLICY 


JOHN C. COOPER 


AFTER forty years of discussion, the nations of the world have not yet 
agreed on any universal rule as to the privileges which the aircraft of one 
nation should enjoy of flying over or landing for refuelling or commercial 
trading purposes in foreign territory. If world organization is to mean any- 
thing, such a condition can hardly be permitted to continue for many years 
longer. The fact that the United Kingdom and the United States did finally 
come to an agreement between themselves, notwithstanding the Chicago dis- 
putes of 1944, on a set of principles which are easily adaptable for general 
world adoption, marks the Bermuda Agreement of February 1946 as some- 
thing much more than just another agreement for exchange of commercial 
aviation rights. 

To understand the present air transport situation, the positions which 
the United Kingdom and the United States have taken at various times in 
the past must be understood. 

In 1906, three years after the Wright brothers made the first successful 
flight with an engine-powered heavier-than-air machine and three years be- 
fore Bleriot flew a French aircraft across the English Channel destroying 
all our old theories of national boundaries, Professor Westlake made his his- 
toric argument in favour of the basic British position—that every nation is 
sovereign in the airspace over iis territory. In the forty years which inter- 
vened between Westlake’s legalistic pronouncement and the very practical 
Bermuda Agreement of 1946, the fundamentals of the British position have 
not changed. The United Kingdom has insisted upon its sovereign right 
to control the airspace over its territories and to determine from time to time 
what foreign aircraft may be privileged to enter that airspace and on what 
terms. This has also been the United States position since 1919. Ii at times 
the British position has appeared to vacillate, a closer analysis will disclose 
that the seeming inconsistencies are nothing more than temporary changes in 
policy as to the extent of the privileges to be accorded foreign aircraft in 
British airspace in exchange for reciprocal privileges expected to be accorded 
British aircraft abroad. 

For Britain has always faced a very practical dilemma: the entry of 
foreign aircraft into British airspace might well imperil her national security, 
while foreign restrictions on British aircraft entering foreign territory could 
at the same time limit British airborne world commerce and the very neces- 
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sary communications with the Dominions and overseas colonies. Security 
might demand limited privileges for foreign aircraft to enter British airspace, 
but trade and effective Commonwealth and Empire air routes might require 
great freedom for British flight over foreign territory. In recent years, the 
security problem has been made even more difficult. In the period before and 
immediately following World War I, military security was the basic con- 
sideration. In recent years economic security against the fear of unregulated 
competition has apparently seemed of equal or greater importance. 

The International Aviation Conference held in Paris in 1910 on the in- 
vitation of the French Government furnished the first real test of British 
policy. The primary purpose of this Conference was an attempt for the first 
time in world history to adopt a convention to provide technical and safety 
regulations for international air navigation, such as national registration of 
aircraft and balloons, qualifications of operating personnel, rules as to in- 
stallation of wireless equipment on aircraft, etc. Anyone reading today the 
minutes of that Conference will be struck with the advanced and sound 
thinking of many of the technical delegates and their almost modern approach 
to some of the difficult problems, notwithstanding the meagre practical ex- 
perience available in those early aviation days. In order to reach agreement 
efforts were made to limit the discussion to technical questions, but without 
success. 

The Conference had been called in 1909. By the time it met in 1910 
-uropean thinking was badly divided on the fundamental question—was the 
navigable airspace to be as free for the international flight of aircraft as the 
high seas had become for merchant vessels? Or did each nation have full 
sovereign control in the airspace over its territory so that it could admit or 
exclude any foreign aircraft at will? The eminent French international 
lawyer, Fauchille, was a member of the French delegation at the Conference. 
It was Fauchille who in 190i and again in 1902 had first put forward the 
doctrine of freedom of the air which Westlake had challenged in 1906. A 
majority of the continental jurists were apparently in agreement on the 
Fauchille thesis and their views were being listened to by Governments. 

When the Paris Conference opened, the German and French delegations 
brought forward proposals which definitely raised the political question in 
favour of the right of comparatively free flight of aircraft of one nation into 
and over foreign territory. The British delegation objected. The German 
proposal was considered particularly untenable. If adopted, it would have 
given an international right for aircraft of one nation to fly over and to take 
off and to land in foreign territory, conditioned only by the nation flown over 
heing able to restrict such flight to the extent required by its national security 
and for the protection of the persons and goods of its citizens. These re- 
strictive conditions on freedom of flight would, under the proposed German 
rule, have been applicable equally to foreign and national aircraft. In prac- 
tice this would have destroyed the basic security advantages of airspace 
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sovereignty, namely, the right to admit, or refuse entry to, foreign aircraft 
without interfering with the right of national aircraft to use national airspace. 
The British delegation in a carefully prepared memorandum contested the 
soundness of the German proposal, saying that “while wishing in every way 
possible to encourage and develop air navigation, it is evidently necessary to 
safeguard the interests and sovereignty of the State.” 

The Paris Conference proceeded to draft an extremely interesting con- 
vention, complete and ready for signature except for the important and dis- 
puted provisions covering the right of entry of foreign aircraft into national 
airspace. The Conference adjourned, in theory to meet again after the various 
problems could be considered by the nations concerned. But weeks and 
months dragged along. It has always been assumed that diplomatic discus- 
sions behind the scenes were unsuccessful in finding a solution of the British- 
German dispute. The Conference never met again. It has been almost lost 
in the oblivion of diplomatic history. Its minutes, so far as I know, have 
never been translated into English. It could have been of outstanding import- 
ance. But for the firm position of the British Government, the doctrine of 
sovereignty of the airspace might have disappeared for all practical purposes 
in 1910, international freedom of flight might have been accepted, and the 
whole history of international aviation in subsequent years might have been 
very different. 

It is now known that questions of military security were then paramount 
in British Government thinking. The United Kingdom was not prepared to 
allow foreign aircraft to fly at will over its territory. To enforce this posi- 
tion the Aerial Navigation Acts of 1911 and 1913 were adopted, giving the 
Home Secretary wide powers over the flight of aircraft into its airspace and 
authorizing the creation of prohibited zones. Airspace sovereignty and con- 
trol had been accepted as national policy. It has not been challenged since. 

With the outbreak of World War I, the theory of international freedom 
of flight largely disappeared. Neutral nations declared their air boundaries 
closed. The British 1910 position seemed, under the necessities of war, about 
to become the basis for the accepted international law of the future. 

The position was carefully re-examined during World War I in one of 
the great historic aviation documents, the Report of the British Civil Aerial 
Transport Committee (Cd. 9218 of 1918). This Committee had been charged 
with the task of reporting on “the steps which should be taken with a view 
to the development and regulation after the war of aviation for civil and com- 
mercial purposes from a domestic and imperial, and an international view- 
point.” The Committee fully appreciated the difficulty of the British position. 
It understood that security on the one hand and individual and Empire trade 
on the other might lead to conflicting conclusions. The Committee recorded 
its views as follows: 

The argument, however, for the doctrine of State sovereignty in the air- 
space usque ad coelum is in the main a military one. Military considerations 
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dictated the opposition of the British delegates to the proposals pressed by - 


the German representatives at the Conference in Paris in 1910, and we under- 
stand that the views of the Foreign Office and the naval and military advisers 
of the Crown are unchanged. To give to foreign aircraft, as a matter of 
acknowledged international law, the right to fly at will over the territory of 
the State would be to give them undesirable opportunities for espionage, and 
generally to limit “the elementary right of a State to take each and every 
measure which it considers necessary for self-preservation.” In time of war, 
moreover, the doctrine of the “freedom of the air” above a certain altitude 
would give rise to most embarrassing questions for neutral States. They 
would actually be exposed to the risk of having aerial battles fought over their 
territory without being able to claim that their neutrality had been infringed. 


The case of the upper air presents no true analogy to the case of the high seas 
outside the limits of territorial waters. 


The experience of the present war has merely served to increase the force 
of these considerations, and we agree with the Special Committee that the 
doctrine of State sovereignty in the air space usque ad coelum, on which this 
country acted before the war, and on which, along with neutral countries, it 


still acts, is sound, and should be adopted as the basis alike of international 
agreement and of municipal legislation 


The opinion was not entirely unanimous. A separate report of one of 
the members of the Committee states the Empire advantages to Britain of 
maximum freedom of flight: 


The strategic position of this country in relation to the air differs funda- 
mentally from the strategic position in relation to the sea. So long as the 
shores of the North Atlantic are occupied by the leading civilized peoples, so 
long the British position is advantageous as a centre of sea power. But if 
air power is to usurp to any degree the place of sea power—and this seems 
probable so long as flight over land holds appreciable advantages over flight 
over sea, which is the case under conditions as they exist to-day—so the 
position of a country placed centrally as regards land must be superior to 
the position of a country placed centrally as regards water. The German 
aims of Central Europe, Central Africa, and the Berlin to Baghdad approach 
to Asia are seen to be the more sound and the more dangerous as this idea is 
carried to fruition. The very scattered and discontinuous character of the 
countries constituting the British Empire becomes an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of aerial transport and aerial power. The British Isles are badly placed 
for aerial communication. Other nations bar the access to the great land 
masses associated to form the British Empire. A clear right of way free 
from restriction across France and Italy and Spain is essential to effective 
progress in inter-colonial air communications. Our self-interest, therefore, 
as a great Power lies towards an international settlement of air sovereignty. 
And for similar considerations our interest as a commercial and industrial 
people must lie in the same direction. The right to pass across other national 
territory without let or hindrance, relief from varying terms and conditions 
attaching to flight which may be onerous and irksome, the absence of Cus- 
toms restraints or tariff restrictions, and generally the absence of the appara- 
tus for hampering or artificially routing trade are all wanted. On ail these 
grounds it is submitted that the case for an international settlement is 
strengthened. : 
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When the Aeronautical Commission of the Paris Peace Conference of 
1919 was charged with the task of drafting an international convention to 
govern air navigation in time of peace, both Britain and France placed be- 
fore the Commission complete draft conventions which had been prepared in 
advance. The United States, which took an active part in the work of the 
Commission, had apparently made no prior preparation for such a discus- 
sion. In fact the United States delegation at the Peace Conference had at 
first objected to the matter being handled at that time, but finally agreed. 

Whether it was due to the strong statement in the minority report of the 
1918 Committee quoted above urging “an international settlement,” or because 
of lessened fear of the military dangers of*aircraft from foreign countries 
flying overhead, the fact remains that the British draft convention submitted 
at Paris in 1919 contemplated an exchange of the widest possible privileges 
of flight. The British proposal in 1919 bears a marked resemblance to the 
American proposal at Chicago in 1944. It insisted on the maintenance of 
theoretical sovereignty in the airspace, but subject to such sovereignty, its 
acceptance would have resulted in practically no restrictions on commercial 
flying between the nations which agreed to the convention. 

The first two clauses of the British draft for an international convention 
were as follows: 


Article 1. The High Contracting Parties recognize the full and absolute 
sovereignty and jurisdiction of every State over the air above its territories 
and territorial waters, but subject thereto the aircraft of a contracting State 
may fly freely into and over the territories of the other contracting States 
provided they comply with the regulations laid down by the latter. Such 
regulations will permit the free navigation of foreign aircraft except in so far 
as restrictions appear to the State to be necessary in order to guarantee its 
own security or that of the lives and property of its inhabitants and to exer- 
cise such jurisdiction and supervision as will secure observance of its muni- 
cipal legislation. The regulations shall be imposed on foreign aircraft without 
discrimination except in times of great emergency when a State may deem 
it necessary to safeguard its own security. It is, however, agreed that any 
one contracting State may refuse to accord to the aircraft of any other con- 
tracting State any facilities which the latter does not itself accord under its 
regulations. 


Article 2. Each contracting State shall have the right to impose special 
restrictions by way of reservation or otherwise with respect to the public con- 
veyance of persons and goods between two points on its territory, but such 
restrictions may not be imposed on a foreign aircraft where such aircraft is 
proceeding from one point to another within the territory of the contracting 
State either for the purpose (1) of landing the whole or part of its passengers 
or goods brought from abroad, or (2) of taking on board the whole or part 
of its passengers or goods for a foreign destination, or (3) of carrying be- 
tween the two points passengers holding tickets or goods consigned for 
through transit to or from some place outside the territory of the contracting 
State. 
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The British draft convention was not accepted. The final text of the 
-aris Convention of 1919 was much more restricted. It provided in Article 
1 for the recognition that each State has complete and exclusive sovereignty 
in the airspace above its territory and territorial waters; in Article 2 that 
each contracting State undertakes in time of peace to accord freedom of in- 
nocent passage above its territory to the aircraft of other contracting States 
provided that the conditions established in the convention are observed; in 
Article 15 that every aircraft of a contracting State has the right to cross an- 
other State without landing following a route fixed by the State over which 
the flight takes place, subject to a requirement of landing when commanded 


by the State flown over, and that “the establishment of international airways ° 


shall be subject to the consent of the States flown over.” The latter clause 
of Article 15 produced one of the most interesting of all the discussions in 
the Aeronautical Commission when the Convention was being considered. 
The clause originally read “airlines” and not “airways.” It was changed to 
“airways” after the British delegate had urged that the clause regarding the 
consent of the State flown over be stricken out entirely, pointing out that 
since the Convention gave a right to fly across foreign territory without land- 
ing, any aircraft ought to have the right to choose the shortest route and the 
one presenting the best weather conditions. The word “airways” (or rather 
the French equivalent) was accepted as a compromise. Both the British 
and American delegates apparently thought that the Convention as thus 
drawn meant nothing more than a restatement of the proposition that the 
State flown over could lay out the airway, and that when this was done, com- 
mercial airlines of contracting States could use these airways. 

This is the first clear evidence of a definite position taken by the United 
States in favour of maximum freedom of commercial flight between States 
accepting the general regulatory Convention. The United Kingdom and 
the United States were in thorough accord on this fundamental point in 
1919. 

As is well known, the United Kingdom and all the Great Powers, except 
the United States, taking part in the Peace Conference at Paris accepted the 
Paris Air Navigation Convention, but it was not ratified by the United States. 
Very shortly after it came into effect, it became evident that grave doubt and 
confusion existed as to the meaning of the provision that international air- 
ways should be subject to the consent of the State flown over. It was con- 
strued in practice by many nations to mean that the establishment of inter- 
national commercial airlines over any contracting State required a special 
agreement by the nation flown over, notwithstanding the right of innocent 
passage in the Convention. This position was taken, for example by Persia 
when Britain sought to extend air transport operations through Persia to 


India. It also arose on the Continent. 
By invitation of the French Government, a meeting was held in Paris 
in 1929 to consider possible amendments of the Paris Convention of 1919, 
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particularly those which had been suggested by Germany as a condition of 
its becoming a party to the Convention. Many nations which had not ratified 
the Convention, including the United States, were invited and attended the 
conference. Among the provisions of the Convention which came up for 
discussion was the final clause of Article 15. No one present questioned that 
each State has sovereign control of the airspace over its territory, but it was 
agreed that definite decision must be made as to whether, subject to that 
sovereignty, airlines of one contracting State could fly over and land in the 
territory of other contracting States without restriction, or whether a special 
bargain must be made in each case. 

The United Kingdom took exactly the position which it had in 1919. 
It still favoured wide and unhindered commercial flight to be accorded as a 
privilege between the aircraft and airlines of contracting States. Sir Sefton 
Brancker, the Chief of the British Delegation, must have been stating the 
then view of his Government. The minutes of the meeting record his remarks 
as follows: 


Referring to the discussion which took place in the I.C.A.N. at Geneva 
in June 1928, he stated that the English Foreign Office had at that time con- 
sulted their jurists on the interpretation to be given to Article 15 of the Con- 
vention of 1919. These jurists considered that, in application of Article 15, 
each contracting State was entitled to prevent foreign air navigation com- 
panies which operated lines crossing its territory, from installing the aero- 
dromes that they might consider requisite for their needs. It follows from 
this interpretation that each country has the right to fix, within its territory, 
the international airways, but that when such airways, marked out by or- 
ganised aerodromes, have been established, the aircraft of any other con- 
tracting State are entitled to use them. 


Reference had been made in the I.C.A.N. to the difficulties raised by the 
Persian Government in the matter of flight over that country by aircraft. 
Persia was a member of the I.C.A.N. but had adopted a very strict interpreta- 
tion of Article 15 and its decisions had resulted in preventing for nearly 
two years the working of a British air navigation line which had to cross 
that country to reach India. Moreover, at the present time that authorisa- 
tion had been given by the Persian Government as a temporary measure only 
for a period of three years. 


It was evident that this manner of proceeding had impeded the develop- 
ment of air traffic and had prevented the attainment of practical commercial 
results which everyone certainly would have applauded. 


It seemed therefore quite necessary to give a very clear interpretation of 
Article 15, or, what would be still better, to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered to amend it. 


Great Britain has pronounced on this point in favour of the greatest 
liberty of flight, although she may have been reproached with not having 
always, in the past, taken decisions conforming to that attitude. This was 
due to material difficulties at that time, but it will no doubt soon be perceived 
that in this matter the British Government is really in favour of the rule of 
the greatest liberty for air traffic. 
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It is interesting to note that the chief American delegate stated that 
“notwithstanding his hesitation to speak on the subject of this Article, he 
thought nevertheless that he could make some observations that might be 
useful to the discussion.” He continued (as quoted in the minutes of the 
meeting) : 

He agreed with the ideas expressed by Sir Sefton Brancker and con- 
sidered that a modification of this Article would be calculated to facilitate 


the adhesion to the Convention of 1919 of numerous States which do not 
yet accept it. 


If commercial aviation is to develop rapidly in the future it should be 
for economic ends and not for political ends. International regulations re- 
quiring that a special agreement should be concluded for the establishment 
and operation of each international air line, would create numerous obstacles 
liable to render the development of air traffic very difficult. 


The American Delegation desired to state specifically that in making 
these remarks it did not formulate a reservation in the name of the United 
States and did not declare that its Government would refuse, simply on ac- 
count of Article 15, to ratify the Convention of 1919; it had merely desired 
to enable the other Members of the Conference to profit by the experience 
acquired in its country. 

So far as the chief delegates of the United Kingdom and the United 
States were authorized to speak for their Governments at Paris in 1929, 
the position of 1919 was unchanged and both Governments desired wide and 
unhindered privileges of commercial flight between nations that might become 
parties to a general air convention. But this was a minority position. When 
a vote was taken, only the Netherlands and Sweden sided with the United 
Kingdom and the United States. All the other nations present voted to 
modify Article 15 of the Paris Convention so that it required beyond question 
a special agreement by the nations flown over before commercial airlines 
could be established. Sir Sefton Brancker finally moved that the privileges 
of establishing commercial operations should be denied only upon reasonable 
grounds. This motion was also lost. Each nation was thereby left with full 
authority to admit or to refuse the entry of commercial air operations into 
its territory on any basis or for any reason that it saw fit. Straight political 
bargaining was accepted as the rule to be followed. 

Between 1929 and the outbreak of World War II, I find no official 
statement publicly made by the British Government indicating a change in 
its position. In the United States the situation was otherwise. By the 
adoption of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, the United States took the 
position that thereafter every foreign commercial airline preparing to enter 
the United States must apply to the Civil Aeronautics Board, and would be 
admitted only after a public hearing had been held to determine its fitness 
to fly into United States territory, and a finding by the Board that such entry 
was in the public interest. It is true that the same United States statute con- 
tains a provision that the Civil Aeronautics Board shall perform its duties 
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in accordance with any agreement made by the United States and that the 
entry permit to be issued by the Board shall be subject to the approval of 
the President of the United States. The scope of this article does not permit 
a discussion of a possible conflict between these separate divisions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. Suffice it to say that the Act as a whole clearly in- 
dicated a semi-isolationist position by the United States, and gave no indica- 
tion that it was any longer prepared to sign a general air convention for ex- 
change of the broad privileges of commercial flight which it had apparently 
favoured at Paris in 1919 and 1929. 

The course of World War II seems to have produced a reversal in the 
position of the two Governments. The British position prior to World War 
II had been consistent with its long established policy for the extension of 
its merchant shipping. Brigadier General Sir Osborne Mance in his authori- 
tative work on International Sea Transport! quotes on page 73 from a Board 
of Trade Departmental Committee of 1918 as follows: 

Since the middle of the last century the navigation policy of this country 
has been based on the great ascendancy of the British mercantile marine and 
the widespread character of our trades, which made protection both unneces- 
sary and undesirable. Our object was to obtain free access to the ports and 
the trade of foreign countries. It was therefore inexpedient to give British 
shipping privileged treatment at home since such action could only have 
afforded countries an excuse for similarly differentiating in favour of their 
own vessels. In view of its relative size the British mercantile marine stood 
to gain more from free access to foreign countries than foreign flags stood to 
gain from free access to British ports; and conversely a policy of mutual 
restriction would for the same reason have caused more harm to British than 
to foreign shipping. 

The sale of British shipping space in a foreign port as well as the sale 
of aircraft load capacity differs not at all in the economic aspects from the 
sale in foreign territory of any other exportable commodity. The United 
Kingdom had large quantities of British shipping space to sell abroad and 
desired international free trade in that commodity. Its economic position 
as to air transport space had been the same in 1919 and 1929 as its traditional 
shipping policy. The United States by the passage of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act left the free trade ranks and adopted a definite protective tariff policy. 
It reserved the right to set up any conditions that it saw fit on the entry of 
foreign aircraft into the United States so that it could, among other things, 
regulate the frequency and capacity of such aircraft and, if necessary, the 
rates to be charged by foreign airlines so as to limit competition with 
American transportation. During World War II the United Kingdom 
seems to have joined the protective tariff ranks, and to have left its free trade 


principles of 1919 and 1929. 


1Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Oxford 
University..Press, 1945. 
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Early in 1944 the Governments of Australia and New Zealand had an- 


nounced their belief that international civil aviation after the war should be . 


organized on the basis of an international authority to own and operate the 
main trunk routes. This was the antithesis of general freedom of national 
commercial flight. The Canadian Government a few months later indicated 
its support of the adoption of a new convention setting up an international 
authority and subordinate regional bodies authorized to allocate routes to be 
flown in international air commerce, and with power to fix the frequency of 
flight, capacity of aircraft used, and rates to be charged. It is known that 
the British and American Governments had discussions on the organization 
of postwar aviation. As a result, the United States in the summer of 1944 
called an international conference to be held at Chicago inviting members of 
the United Nations and neutrals. With the exception of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the invitations were accepted. 

Shortly before the Conference met the British Government stated its 
official position in Commercial Paper 6561 of October 8, 1944. When the 
Chicago Conference met in November 1944, this document was placed before 
the Conference as the statement of the British position. It reiterated the 
statement made in Parliament on March 11, 1943 that “some form of inter- 
national collaboration will be essential if the air is to be developed in the in- 
terests of mankind as ‘a whole, trade served, international understandings 
fostered and some measure of international security gained.” It stated, that 
the objectives to be obtained, among others, would be to maintain broad 
equilibrium between the world’s air transport capacity and the traffic offering, 
to ensure equitable participation by the various countries engaged in inter- 
national air transport, and to eliminate wasteful competitive practices, and 
in particular to control subsidies. A new convention was proposed which 
would reaffirm the principles of national sovereignty, would authorize the 
exchange between the nations signing the convention of the so-called Free- 
doms 1 and 2 (the transit privileges of flying over or landing for non-traffic 
purposes in the territory of other States) and the commercial privileges of 
carrying passengers and goods between the country of origin of the aircraft 
and other countries. The international routes were to be defined by the con- 
vention, and an international authority was to be set up to determine and 
distribute frequency of air transport operations and rates to be charged. 

The scope of this article will not permit a discussion of the details of the 
Chicago Conference. As is well known, the United States opposed the 
British position and objected to the establishment of an international authority 
which should have more than consultative or advisory economic powers. 
The position of the United States was very similar to the position which its 
delegations had taken at Paris in 1919 and 1929, and approximately the same, 
so it seems to me, as the British position at those earlier conferences. The 
United States not only wished to have a general and unrestricted exchange of 
the so-called “freedoms” mentioned above, but aJso desired an exchange of 
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the Fifth Freedom under which American aircraft, for example, could pick 
up and discharge traffic in the United Kingdom moving to or from third 
countries. 

After weeks of discussion the Conference failed to agree on any generally 
acceptable rule for economic control of international air transport. The 
United States sponsored two special agreements which were then offered for 
signature. In the first, the so-called Transit Agreement, provision was made 
for the exchange of the transit privileges of flight over and landing in foreign 
territory for non-traffic purposes. This agreement has been quite widely 
accepted and has been signed by both the United States and the United King- 
dom. In the Transport Agreement, so-called, provisions were made for the 
exchange of all five of the freedoms, both the transit privileges and the com- 
mercial privileges to carry traffic between member States as well as onward 
to other States. Apart from the United States, very few nations supported 
the Transport Agreement. 

After the Chicago Conference closed, both the United States and Great 
Britain sought to extend and develop their air transport by new bilateral 
agreements with various countries. Those made by the United States con- 
tained no limitations as to the frequencies or capacity of the operations auth- 
orized or rates to be charged, but did fix the routes to be flown. The agree- 
ments made by Great Britain covered in general very definite economic de- 
termination or methods of control for frequency, capacity and rates as well 
as the definite determination of routes. In the Transport Agreement, to 
which the United States was a party, routes were limited to the extent that 
they must be more or less direct to and from the homeland of the aircraft 
operator. 

When representatives of the United States and the United Kingdom 
met in Bermuda early in 1946 after some preliminary discussions, their 
Governments were far apart. The United Kingdom apparently felt that 
its position in favour of definite economic regulation taken at Chicago was 
necessary to world order and its own welfare and security. The United 
States position was that air transport was a growing and vigorous industry 
and that no formula could be found to fix in advance its operations, nor could 
any international authority prescribe safe limits without disastrously im- 
peding the natural growth of communication between nations. My own view 
is that both countries at Chicago had favoured agreements as to routes, al- 
though the Canadian Government desired routes to be fixed by the interna- 
tional authority. 

The Agreement made at Bermuda in February 1946 was admittedly a 
compromise. Its details are well-known and it is unnecessary to repeat them 
here. In substance airports were agreed upon and routes were fixed on which 
the aircraft of one country might fly into, land, embark and disembark pas- 
sengers and cargo in the territory of the other. It was further provided that 
certain principles shall govern the traffic to be handled, including provisions : 
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that the air transport facilities available to the public should bear a close re- 
lationship to the requirements of the public for such transport; that there 
shall be a fair and equal opportunity for the carriers of the two nations to 
operate on the routes between their territories covered by the agreement; 
that in the operation by the air carriers of either Government of trunk 
services, the interests of the air carriers of the other Government shall be 
taken into consideration, so as not to affect unduly the services which the 
latter Government provides on the same routes; that the right to embark 
or disembark international traffic destined for or coming from third countries 
“shall be applied in accordance with the general principles of orderly de- 
velopment to which both Governments subscribe and shall be subject to the 
principle that capacity should be related: (a) to traffic requirements between 
the country of origin and the countries of destination; (b) to the require- 
ments of through airline operation; and (c) to the traffic requirements of 
the area through which the airline passes after taking account of local and 
regional services.” 

As to rates, it was agreed that the rates charged by the air carriers of 
each party when operating between their respective territories should be sub- 
ject to the approval of the two Governments “within their respective con- 
stitutional powers and obligations.” 

Probably the most important provision of the Agreement was the under- 
standing arrived at that there should be no preliminary determination of 
frequency or capacity of operation, but that any violation of the principles of 
the Agreement, if not settled after consultation between the Governments, 
could be referred to the Provisional International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion in Montreal for an advisory opinion. The Agreement in substance 
provides therefore for an ex post facto review of the operation of the carriers 
of either Government and for the opinion by an international tribunal as to 
whether these operations are consistent with the principles which the two 
Governments have formally agreed will govern the operations of their re- 
spective carriers. 

In my judgment, the willingness and ability of the United Kingdom to 
withdraw in part from its Chicago position for a definite regulation of fre- 
quency and capacity of air transport international -operations, and the willing- 
ness of the United States to withdraw in part from its Chicago position op- 
posing any international economic control, even indirectly, of frequency and 
capacity, as well as the definite agreement of both Governments on a practical 
method of settling rates, indicate a real desire that international air-transport 
shall be regulated in a practical manner which could be the basis of world- 
wide understanding. 

The United Kingdom has maintained its insistence on sovereignty in its 
own airspace, but has agreed that United States aircraft may enter that air- 
space for commercial purposes in accordance with certain agreed principles 
and has consented that the United States shall sq police its own carriers that 
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the agreed principles are complied with. To that extent the United King- 
dom has reverted to the principles of general freedom of commercial flight 
which it supported in Paris in 1919 and 1929. The United States has de- 
parted from the strict principles of the Civil Aeronautics Act to the extent 
that it has waived its insistence under that Act that it could fix, in advance 
of the entry of British aircraft into its territory, such terms and conditions as 
it might propose and has agreed to accept the principles of the Bermuda 
Agreement as the terms and conditions of the entry of British aircraft. 

It is my understanding, from the statement made in London by re- 
presentatives of the United Kingdom and the United States in the fall of 
1946, that the principles of the Bermuda Agreement have now been accepted 
by each Government as a general basis of international air policy, and that 
they will seek so far as practical to include these principles in agreements 
which they may make with other governments for the exchange of com- 
mercial air privileges. I hope that they will go further and that the general 
principles of the Bermuda Agreement may be made the basis of a new in- 
ternational convention. My personal judgment is that such a convention 
could well be drafted in which would be incorporated the principles of the 
Transit Agreement of Chicago as well as the Bermuda Agreement. If this 
were done and country “A” desired to trade with country “B”, the aircraft 
of country “A” and of country “B” could fly over or land to refuel in the 
territory of country “C”, if all three were parties to the convention. If 
country “A” and country “B” had decided that they wished to trade by air, 
they would decide definitely on the routes on which that trade would operate. 
If the Bermuda principles or similar general principles were incorporated 
in the new convention, these principles would apply at the airports where 
country “A” and country “B” had decided to trade. As a result all commercial 
air operations throughout the world into any national airport would be on 
the same basis. Whether it be London, New York, Paris or, perhaps some 
day, Moscow, we would know that, when an international aircraft landed at 
that airport, its right to pick up traffic bound elsewhere, whether to its home- 
land or to a third country or to discharge traffic coming from its homeland 
or from a third country, would in every case be covered’ by the same inter- 
national rule. No two nations would be forced to trade with each other, but 
if they did wish to trade, they must trade in accordance with the international 
rules covered by the convention. It seems to me that this might be a solution 
of many difficulties. 

In any such convention, the nations of the world must remember this: 
Every nation should have the right to develop its civil aviation as part of its 
air power normally required by its national needs, but no nation should be 
allowed so to operate and develop its civil air transport in such manner that 
it becomes either an: instrument of aggression or a possible means of world 
disagreement or misunderstanding, or, perhaps, even war. 








WHITHER SOUTH-WEST AFRICA? 


E. BF W. GEY VAN PITTiLVs 


AccorDING to Article 199 of the Treaty of Versailles Germany “renounced 
all her rights and titles over her oversea possessions” in favour of the “Princi- 
pal Allied and Associated Powers” (the Big Five: Allies—Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan; Associated Power—United States of America). 
The word “renounced” was deliberately used because Germany had in fact 
lost all her colonies and there could be no question of cession.? Note, also, 
that these possessions were not renounced in favour of the League of Nations. 
Before the League had ever come into existence the colonies were assigned 
by the Big Five to other Powers—South-West Africa being assigned to the 
Union. 





But, on the other hand, the Mandatory Power has not acquired all those 
rights surrendered by Germany. It is true that “C” mandates can be “ad- 
ministered under the laws of the Mandatory as* integral portions of its 
territory,” but this is subject to such safe-guards in the interests of the in- 
digenous population as set out in Article 22 of the Covenant of the League. 

Although the Union Prime Minister did not want to “get bogged” in the 
legal argument about the sovereignty over South-West Africa,* this point 
may become a real issue if the Union fails to come to an agreement with the 
United Nations Organization. But the position in international law is most 
involved. The Associated and Allied Powers have been disbanded long ago, 
the League of Nations never had sovereignty over South-West Africa (“we 
today hold South-West Africa under that mandate from the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers, not from the League. ..’’).° Article 22 of the League 
Covenant uses the expressions “trust,” “tutelage” and “mandate”—all three 
terms which are different legal conceptions.® 

On the other hand the United Nations Organization is not the successor 
to the League. “There is no derivation of authority from the League of 
Nations that would have raised, and that does raise again, all sorts of legal 
questions. Had the League of Nations the power to give transfer of this 

1Address given at the Monthly Meeting of the South African Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs (Witwatersrand Branch) on October 30, 1946. 

2Field-Marshal Smuts, Volume 56, column 3673. All references in the footnotes to 


South African House of Assembly Debates are indicated by volume number and column 
number only. 

3At the Peace Conference it first read “as ¢f integral part” but the if was deleted 
“because it meant introducing an element of doubt into the position of the Union.” (Field- 
Marshal Smuts, Volume 56, column 3674). 

4Volume 56, column 3673. 

5The Prime Minister, Volume 56, column 3673. 

6Quincy Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations, (Chicago, 1930), pp. 375-90. 
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territory? The United Nations Organization, therefore, in its Conference at 
San Francisco side-tracked this whole question about transfer and dealt with 
the position anew” says Field-Marshal Smuts. As a matter of fact there 
appears to be no provision in the Treaty of Versailles or in the Covenant of 
the League which gives the League the right to transfer its powers to another 
international organization. Nor does Article 22 provide for a revocation 
or transfer of a mandate. 

And so one can go on enumerating the legal anomalies ad infinitum.’ 

The fact remains that the Union exercised a very large measure of both 
internal and external control over South-West Africa. It naturalized the 
German nationals en masse in 1924, after concluding an agreement with the 
then German Government and with the consent of the League Council? In 
many respects the administration has been very closely assimilated to that of 
the Union. The public services, the railway and the police services have been 
unified. 

As a matter of fact the Union Parliament has been constantly legislating 
for South-West Africa. For example Section 1 of Union Act 20 of 1922 
provides that “the railways and harbours... shall... be transferred to and 
vested in the Governor-General of the Union...In so far as immovable is 
transferred it is transferred in full dominium and as regards lines of railway 
the dominium transferred includes so much as is necessary for the working of 
the railway.” In its boundary agreement with Portugal (1926), the Union 
Government stated that it possessed sovereignty over South-West Africa. It 
is true that strong exception was taken by the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission, while the Union Government relied on the decision of Rex v. 
Christian.* 

The Prime Minister puts the position thus: “We have never found it 
necessary to annex because our authority was so very wide... Under the 
League of Nations, under the terms of the Peace Treaty, we have the fullest 
authority and we have exercised it, and whether you call it sovereignty or 
not seems to be just a juggling with words, introducing lawyers’ technical 
language into the matter. The facts are quite clear; we have the power.”® 
But the Prime Minister is doubtful whether we have the right to annex 
South-West Africa under the mandate “because annexation would mean at 
once that there would be no necessity to report in future...” The following 
two statements made by Mr. L. S. Amery, the then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, are interesting. In June 1925, he said: 

That intrusive block of German territory under the name of Tanganyika has 
now been permanently incorporated in the British Empire. I stress that 


1Volume 56, column 3675. 

“Volume 55, column 2385. : 

8Union Act No. 30 of 1924, League of Nations Treaty Series (1925-1926), Volume 
XXXIX, pp. 193-94; cf. Volume XXVIII (1924), p. 418. This measure was again 
repealed by Act No. 35 of 1942. 

4South African Law Reports (1924), Appellate Division 101. Cf. Act No. 9 of 1930. 
5Volume 56, column 3674. 
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word “permanently.” It is an entire delusion that Tanganyika is any less 
British than any other colony. 


In June 1926, he spoke again in the same vein and added: 


Our mandate in Tanganyika is by no means temporary tenure or a lease from 
the League of Nations. We hold it under obligation to the League, but in 
our own right under the Treaty of Versailles, and the foundations of East 
Africa for the future are as sure and as permanent in Tanganyika as any other 
of the East African territories.* 
And note that Tanganyika is a “B” mandate. 

Articles 73 to 91 of the Charter of the United Nations contain many 
provisions which are similar to Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. Article 76 reads: 


The basic objectives of the trusteeship system... shall be: 


(a) To further international peace and security ; 

(b) to promote the political, economic, social and educational advancement 
of the inhabitants of the trust territories, and their progressive develop- 
ment towards self-government or independence as may be appropriate 
to the particular circumstances of each territory and its peoples and the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, and as may be provided 
by the terms of each trusteeship agreement ; 

(c) to encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion, and to 
encourage recognition of the inter-dependence of the peoples of the 
world; and 

(d) to insure equal treatment in social, economic and commercial maiters 
for all Members of the United Nations and their nationals and also equal 
treatment for the latter in the administration of justice. .. 


Note that it is not necessarily implied that such territories and peoples 
shall become independent and that even under the Charter “the peoples” of 
South-West Africa could decide to become part and parcel of the Union. 
Note, also, that (d) above provides for equal social and commercial treatment 
of all the members of the United Nations Organization—the “open door” 
system which did not apply to the “C” mandates. 

On the Trusteeship Council (Article 86) the Members administering 
trust territories will each have a representative—something the Union did not 
have on the Mandates Commission. Article 87 of the Charter reads as 
follows : 

The General Assembly and, under its authority, the Trusteeship Council, in 
carrying out its functions, may: 
(a) Consider reports submitted by the administering authority ; 


(b) accept petitions and examine them in consultation with the administering 
authority ; 

(c) provide for periodic visits to the respective trust territories at times 
agreed upon with the administering authority; and 

(d) take these and other actions in conformity with the terms of the trustee- 
ship agreements. 


1Quoted in Volume 55, column 2405. See The Star (Johannesburg), 26/6/25 and 
14/6/26. 
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Note the difference as regards the petitions and the “periodic” visits. In 
Article 88, which provides for an annual report, the functions of the Trustee- 
ship Council are more definitely defined than those of the Mandates Com- 
mission had been. 

While the terms of trusteeship are vague in many respects and would 
necessarily have to be worked out in practice, it seems quite clear that the 
Trusteeship Council could exercise far greater control over South-West 
Africa than the Mandates Commission could. 

As there are several new provisions in the United Nations Organization 
Charter, the question now arises whether the Union can be compelled to place 
South-West Africa under the trusteeship system. It is quite clear that the 
mandated territories have not been automatically placed under the United 
Nations Organization. 

All the relevant Articles (for example, 75, 77, 79, 81) provide expressly 
that agreements must first be made to place such territories under trustee- 
ship. Article 79, for example, reads as follows: 

The terms of trusteeship for each territory to be placed under the trusteeship 
system, including any alteration or amendment, shall be agreed upon by the 


States directly concerned, including the mandatory Power in the case of ter- 
ritories held under mandate by a Member of the League... 


But note that Article 80 (1) provides inter alia that: 


Until such agreements have been concluded, nothing in this Chapter shall be 
construed in or of itself to alter in any manner the rights whatsoever of any 
States or any peoples or the terms of existing international instruments to 
which Members of the United Nations may respectively be parties. 

But it continues to provide that the foregoing: 


Shall not be interpreted as giving grounds for delay or postponement of the 
negotiation and conclusion of agreements for placing mandated and other 
territories under the trusteeship system. . . 

It should be remembered that the Union is a member of the United Nations 
Organization and that it has ratified its Charter. Mr. Eric Louw (M.P. for 
Beaufort West) introduced a motion into the House of Assembly in February 
1946 requesting the Union Government: 

To take the necessary steps for the incorporation of the territory of South- 
West Africa as a Province of the Union... subject solely to the sovereign 
power of the Union of South Africa in regard to both external and internal 
affairs." 

In the subsequent debate on this motion the Prime Minister gave the follow- 
ing interpretations of the Articles of the United Nations Organization Charter 
as quoted above; he said that a mandated territory can come under the 
Trusteeship Council “by agreement with those concerned, which means 
first and foremost the mandatory Power... They say there must be a new 
agreement between the mandatory Powers and the other concerned... and 


Volume 55, column 2383. 
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until such an agreement has been concluded the old position holds, the status 
quo remains.” 


On a question of Mr. Louw whether the Union is not obliged to enter into 
an agreement, the Prime Minister replied: 

You are a free agent. There is no compulsion... You must take steps to 
enter into an agreement. You must be serious about it, but there is no com- 
pulsion laid on you to accept the terms... You are morally bound not to take 
up a recalcitrant and non possumus attitude, and say: I am not going under 
the Trusteeship Council... We entered this Charter wholeheartedly. We 
want to come to an agreement. Of course, we are going to negotiate as free 
agents. We are not going to be forced into accepting an agreement of which 


we disapprove.” 

Viewed superficially, the position seems to be perfectly clear, but it be- 
comes more and more involved as one studies the different aspects. For 
one thing, it is very uncertain what the status quo implies at the moment. 
Under the League of Nations the Union had to submit annual reports to the 
Mandates Commission on the administration of the territory. But the League 
has now been liquidated. The status quo implies that those reports shall still 
be submitted—but to whom? To the Trusteeship Council ? 

The Prime Minister stressed that in the interim (he did not seem clear 
in his own mind what would happen later) the Union would still have to 
send those reports, which evidently means to the United Nations Organiza- 
tion “the only authority to which reports can be made.”* But we are not 
yet out of the woods. If we cannot come to an agreement with the United 
Nations Organization and have to submit annual reports, shall we have to 
conform to the other “basic principles” of the trusteeship system? The 
Prime Minister does not think so.* 

If the Prime Minister is right, it would be a most peculiar position. Al- 
though the Union has subscribed to the principles of the United Nations 
Organization it would be administering South-West Africa not in terms of 
the United Nations Organization Charter, but of the mandates system and 
would be rendering accounts to the Trusteeship Council with reduced powers! 

It is also not clear what exactly the Union intends to do about South- 
West Africa. In the House of Assembly the Prime Minister used the terms 
“incorporation” and “annexation” indiscriminately. But those two concep- 
tions are by no means synonymous. At one stage Field-Marshal Smuts 
said : ; 


Our reservation was this that we claimed in the interests of the Union and 
in the interests of South-West Africa that it should be incorporated as part 
and parcel of Union territory and that we are going to plead that case. 


And a little later: 


But now under the new system we have reserved our right to plead before 
the United Nations Organization for full incorporation and annexation . .. so 


1Volume 56, column 3675. 2Voelume 56, column 3681. 
2Volume 56, columns 3675-6. 4Volume 56, column 3677. 
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that if this plea succeeds, then in future we shall be absolved from the duty of 
reporting to the United Nations Organization, as we have been making re- 
ports to the League." 


But at another stage the’ Prime Minister said: 


I am prepared in the interests of this country, if I can carry the incorporation 
of South-West Africa, to tell the United Nations Organization that I will 
give them all the information as we gave it to the League, about the progress 
of the territory and the steps taken for improvement. But it will not be a 
matter of contractual obligation, it will be a matter which we freely undertake 
as our contribution to the new system. That is the position. There are two 
elements. Either the United Nations Organization may agree to our annexa- 
tion of the territory as an essential part of the Union in which case I may be 
prepared to give them reports... 

Mr. Louw: “Why give them reports? It detracts from our sovereignty.” 

The Prime Minister: “They may not accede to my proposition at all... 
[ am very anxious indeed to have complete incorporation and annexation of 
this territory.’ 

There seems to be very little doubt that the European population of South- 

West Africa favour incorporation and annexation of that territory by the 
Union. As a matter of fact the Legislative Assembly of South-West Africa 
unanimously resolved in May 1946: 
That this House respectfully requests the Administrator to urge upon the 
Government that the time has arrived for the termination of its mandate over 
South-West Africa, and that it is the earnest desire of the inhabitants that 
the territory be formally annexed to and incorporated in the Union. 

The Union Government knew, of course, that the greatest stress would 
be laid at the United Nations Assembly on the wishes of the non-European 
population of South-West Africa. To forestall any criticism on that score 
the natives have also been consulted. According to press reports full in- 
formation about this consultation on the question of annexation and incorpora- 
tion has been laid before the United Nations Assembly in New York. It is 
said that 208,850 are in favour and 33,520 against, while the views of 56,790 
could not be ascertained owing to inaccessibility. Of the number consulted, 
6 to 1 were therefore in favour of incorporation and annexation.® 

Mr. J. D. Rheinallt Jones states: 

Their (that is the non-Europeans’) experience of German rule was such as 
to make them only too anxious to ensure that German rule would not return. 
Whatever grievances they may have, their condition too is much more favour- 
able than it was under German rule. And whether they remained under 
mandate (or trusteeship) or became subjects of the Union Government it 
would be the same Government that would rule them.‘ 

It cannot by any stretch of the imagination be argued that the non- 
European inhabitants of South-West Africa are sufficiently developed and 

1Volume 56, column 3678. 

2Volume 56, column 3679. 


’See, for example, the Rand Daily Mail, 24/10/46 and 28/10/46. 
*The Future of South-West Africa (Johannesburg, 1946), pp. 27-8. 
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civilized “to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern 
world.” So, for many years to come, they will have to develop under the 
protection and guidance of the European. Besides, the Union has had more 
experience with native inhabitants than any other Colonial Power in Africa. 


/ On the whole its record has been a good one. Also, historically, geographically 


‘ 


and economically South-West Africa is part and parcel of the Union. It is not 
a distant island or some remote territory. There are no natural barriers sep- 
arating the two territories. It is due to an historical error that the old Cape 
Government did not annex the territory. Besides, the only proper outlet to the 
sea is Walvis Bay, which belongs to the Union. From the point of view of de- 
fence South-West Africa is of vital importance to the Union and this territory 
is part and parcel of our defence system. It would be unwise, if not dangerous, 
to allow this territory to pass to some other foreign Power. Another reason is, 
I think, a sentimental one. The overwhelming part of the European population 
comes from the Union. 

It is inconceivable that any other Power would, for altruistic reasons, 
administer South-West Africa for the benefit of its indigenous population. 
If such a request were made, it would be primarily for strategic considera- 
tions—hardly reasons why the Union should be replaced. Besides, it is difficult 
to see why that territory would be of great strategic value to anyone else. 
As stated before, the only good harbour, Walvis Bay, belongs to the Union. 

The claim of the Union becomes the more forceful if the alternative be 
faced. If South-West Africa were to be handed to another Power, what is 
to happen to all the Union nationals in the territory, all the capital invested 
by both private individuals and by the Union Government? And would it 
really be in the interests of the non-European population? 

The political position inside South-West Africa is most peculiar. In an 
area comprising some 300,000 square miles there are about 300,000 non- 
Europeans and over 30,000 Europeans, the latter nearly all Union nationals. 
The future development of the non-European population is dependent on the 
initiative and capital of the Europeans, and the necessary capital will only 
flow into the territory if its political future is assured. Time and again it has 
been stated that the economic development is being retarded on account of 
the uncertain future of the territory. In addition to this, the territory is 
heavily in debt to the Union Government. 

The position of the other mandated territories is in many respects still 
somewhat obscure. According to the scanty information available, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Australia and New Zealand are apparently pre- 
pared to hand over their mandates to the United Nations Organization on 
certain conditions. The fate of the Japanese mandates is still unknown; 
presumably they will ultimately come under the arrangement for strategic 
areas. Nothing has so far been said about Palestine, which is also a mandated 
area and should technically also come under the United Nations Organization. 
In any case the future of the other mandated territories does not appear to 
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be relevant to South-West Africa. The position of the latter has been unique 
as far as control and other circumstances are concerned. 

Taking the world as we find it today, it is very difficult to take the ob- 
jections against annexation and incorporation of South-West Africa seriously. 
One has the impression that these objections are mere smoke screens—that 
those who protest the loudest are doing so for ulterior motives. Probably the / 
greatest mistake of the Union Government is that it did not annex South- 
West Africa unilaterally at the appropriate time when the war was still being 
waged. At that time it was fashionable to annex territories—in the Baltic,~ 
the Balkans and elsewhere. If this can happen in Europe with communities 
with the same type of civilization and background, surely it would have been 
the most natural thing to do with regard to South-West Africa. If it had 
happened at that appropriate time, the Union’s actions would have been un- 
noticed in comparison with the enormity of the other unilateral acts. I never 
saw any details of plebiscites with regard to the rape of these peoples, reliable 
or otherwise. If altruism and the like could be pleaded in those cases, as is 
being done, it seems to me that this present proposed action of the Union is 
on the side of the angels. 

We must expect the most vehement opposition from those States which 
are suffering from indigestion after gorging themselves with wholesale an- 
nexations. They can now vent their spleen and moral indignation on the 
Union, whose only mistake has been that it is too honest and too modest and 
failed to act unilaterally at the appropriate time. 

The Prime Minister has said that the non-European population would 
be consulted. If the figures quoted about that consultation have been cabled 
correctly, I accept them implicitly. Fortunately, the recently developed 
delicate art of intimidating voters and faking election results, is still eschewed 
and abhorred in South Africa. If both the non-Europeans and the Europeans 
of the territory of South-West Africa desire annexation and incorporation 
and if the Union is prepared to do so, is there any conceivable reason why 
anybody should oppose it? 

It is to be hoped that the United Nations which swallowed several camels, 
will not strain at the South African gnat, otherwise it would simply be tanta- 
mount to sheer hypocrisy. 


NOTE 
Martin WIGHT 


The question of South-West Africa appeared on the agenda of the second 
part of the first United Nations General Assembly, in New York, in the form 
of a “statement by the Union of South Africa on the outcome of their con- 
sultations with the peoples of South-West Africa as to the future status of 
the mandated territory and implementation to be given to the wishes thus 
expressed.” This item was referred to the Trusteeship Committee of the 
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Assembly, which was engaged at the same time in studying the draft trustee- 
ship agreements submitted for their mandated territories by every other former 
Mandatory Power except the Union of South Africa. 

The South African statement was made to the Trusteeship Committee 
by Field-Marshal Smuts, the leader of the South African delegation, on 
November 4, 1946.2, He presented the South African case in the form of an 
“application” by the inhabitants of South-West Africa, both European and 
African, for incorporation in the Union. He emphasized the contrast be- 
tween South-West Africa and other mandated territories : that it was a matter 
of land rather than peoples; that it was land contiguous with the Union from 
which the Union’s national existence had been threatened in both world wars; 
and that incorporation in the Union was the natural goal of its development 
on economic as well as politico-strategic grounds. He recalled that the Union 
Government had announced its intention of seeking United Nations approval 
for the annexation of South-West Africa as early as the San Francisco Con- 
ference ; and he went on to describe at length the way in which the inhabitants 
of South-West Africa had expressed their desire for such a consummation— 
the Europeans through their Legislative Assembly, the Africans through their 
tribal councils. The principle of self-determination, therefore, required that 
the territory should be incorporated in the Union. 

The opposition to the South African proposal had already made itself 
heard before Field-Marshal Smuts’s formal statement. On October 30, 1946, 
the Panamanian Foreign Minister gave expression to the disquiet of the 
small Powers by urging at a private session of the Latin American delega- 
tions that the South African proposal should be treated with the utmost re- 
serve.® At the same time unofficial bodies were seeking to influence Assembly 
opinion. The Council on African Affairs, an American organization headed by 
Mr. Paul Robeson, attacked the validity of the alleged consultation with the 
African inhabitants of the territory through their tribal councils.* The All- 
African Convention in South Africa protested to Mr. Trygve Lie against the 
annexation of South-West Africa until the Union’s colour-bar policy was 
abandoned.’ The South African Institute of Race Relations pointed out in 
a documented report that native opinion in the territory might not have ap- 
preciated the difference between annexation and the maintenance of the status 
quo.’ Three South African leaders, including Senator Hyman S. Basner, the 
European member of the Union Senate representing Africans in the Trans- 


1Britain was not ready at this Assembly to submit a trusteeship agreement for 
Palestine, but made clear her intentions to do so at the earliest opportunity. For the 
Japanese mandated islands in the Pacific a trusteeship agreement was presented by the 
United States as occupying Power. 

2General Assembly document A/C. 4/41. 

8New York Times, November 1, 1946. 

4New York Times, October 22, 1946. 

5Manchester Guardian, October 26, 1946. Cf. New York Times, November 4, 1946. 


®New York Times, October 29, 1946. 
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vaal and Orange Free State Provinces, arrived in New York in order to in- 
fluence opinion against Field-Marshal Smuts’s policy.’ 

In the Trusteeship Committee of the Assembly the attack on South African 
policy was led by the Indian and Soviet delegations. The Indians in par- 
ticular pointed out that annexation would bring South-West Africa under 
the policies of racial discrimination prevalent in the Union. It was clear that 
the overwhelming majority of the Assembly disliked the South African 
proposal; the solitary Power to support it was Great Britain, whose repre- 
sentative declared that his Government was satisfied that the measures taken 
to ascertain African opinion in the territory “were as complete and satis- 
factory as was practicable.”* On November 13, 1946, Field-Marshal Smuts 
felt it necessary to announce that if the Assembly did not approve his proposal, 
his Government would be compelled “to administer the territory as hereto- 
fore as an integral part of the Union and do so in the spirit of the principles 
laid down in the mandate.”* (This was a declaration of refusal to submit a 
trusteeship agreement for South-West Africa. 

The decisive blow to the South African case came when the United States 
joined the opposition. On November 14, 1946, the United States representa- 
tive declared that in the view of his delegation “the data before this Assembly 
does not justify an act by this session of the Assembly approving the in- 
corporation by the Union of South Africa of the mandated territory of South- 
West Africa.”* “The argument that has overwhelmed General Smuts’s case,” 
wrote a well-known correspondent, summing up the position at this point, 
“4s the proper one that the Charter, and its signers, cannot at this late date 
consider a new goal for non-self-governing territories—the goal of annexa- 
tion. Independence or self-government is the Charter provision and the 
universal aim of the United Nations.”® From that point on the debate was 
about the terms of the resolution that would reject the South African pro- 
posal, 

In a drafting sub-committee there was a conflict between resolutions put 
forward by the Soviet Union and by India and Cuba jointly, which required 
South Africa to submit a trusteeship agreement for South-West Africa, and a 
more moderate Danish-American resolution.* The full Trusteeship Committee, 
by 17 to 15 votes with 4 abstentions, passed an Indian resolution stating that 
“South-West Africa shall be placed under international trusteeship system,” 
to which the British delegate objected as contrary to the Charter.’ But in 
the end an agreed resolution was written by the Danish, Indian and United 
States delegations, and was passed by the Assembly in plenary session by 

1New York Times, November 9 and 18, 1946. 

2The Times, November 14, 1946. 

%’Manchester Guardian, November 14, 1946. 

4New York Times, November 15, 1946. 

5Alistair Cooke, Manchester Guardian, November 16, 1946. 

®New York Times, November 30, 1946. 

7Manchester Guardian, December 9, 1946. 
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37 votes to 0, with 9 abstentions. Its most important sections were as 
follows: 


Considering that the African inhabitants of South-West Africa have not yet 
secured political autonomy or reached a stage of political development en- 
abling them to express a considered opinion which the Assembly could 
recognize on such an important question as incorporation of their territory ; 


Therefore, the General Assembly, 

Is unable to accede to the incorporation of the territory of South-West 
Africa in the Union of South Africa; and 

Recommends that the mandated territory of South-West Africa be placed 
under the international trusteeship system and invites the Government of 


the Union of South Africa to propose for the consideration of the General 
Assembly a trusteeship agreement for the aforesaid territory.’ 


1New York Times, December 15, 1946. 

















THE WORK OF THE CARIBBEAN 
COMMISSION’ 


STR FRANK STOCKDALE 


On December 20, 1945 the Caribbean Commission replaced the Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission, which had been in operation in the Carib- 
bean region since 1942. The Anglo-American Commission was established 
on March 9, 1942 for the purpose of encouraging and strengthening social 
and economic co-operation between the United States of America, its ter- 
ritories and bases in the Caribbean area and the United Kingdom and the 
British West Indian Colonies. The Commission consisted of three members 
appointed by the United States Government and three members appointed 
by the United Kingdom Secretary of State for the Colonies. They were 
charged to concern themselves primarily with matters pertaining to labour, 
agriculture, housing, health, education, social welfare, finance, economics and 
related subjects. 

President Roosevelt, who took a great personal interest in the Caribbean 
and its peoples, was largely instrumental in the formation of the Commission 
and selected Mr. Charles W. Taussig as senior representative of the United 
States. The Comptroller for Development and Welfare in the West Indies 
was appointed by the United Kingdom Secretary of State for the Colonies 
as the leader of the British representatives. 

The first meeting was held in Trinidad from March 26 to March 31, 1942, 
when recommendations were made in regard to: 

(1) The Commission’s organization, 

(2) emergency food and other supply problems, 
(3) research, 

(4) health, 

(5) broadcasting. 


A secretariat, consisting of a United States section and a British section, 
was established in Washington. These offices in Washington were, from the 
outset, recognized as temporary and their location in that city was dictated 
by war-time circumstances. The Caribbean was within the strategic and 
supply area assigned for defence purposes to the United States of America, 
and Washington was for that reason the best centre for the Commission’s 
secretariat. 

Steps have now been taken to establish a permanent secretariat of the 
expanded Caribbean Commission within the Caribbean area, viz., at Port- 


1Address given at Chatham House on December 17, 1946. 
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of-Spain, Trinidad. This transfer to the Caribbean was regarded as essential 
and it was recommended at the meeting which was held at St. Thomas, 
United States Virgin Islands from February 21 to March 13, 1946. The 
selection of Trinidad as the location of the secretariat was agreed at a special 
meeting held from July 8 to July 14, 1946 and has been accepted by all the 
Member Governments. At the same meeting Mr. Laurence W. Cramer, 
formerly Governor of the United States Virgin Islands, was selected as the 
first Secretary-General. The constitution of the Commission provides that, 
while primary consideration is to be given to technical qualifications and 
personal integrity, staff shall be recruited within the Caribbean area and with 
a view to obtaining a balanced national representation. 

In the early part of 1942, the supply position in the Caribbean, both for 
food and other essential necessities, was becoming really difficult and the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission naturally turned its attention to a 
study of the position, and to planning the co-ordinated action which could 
be taken. Sinkings of ships by enemy action were of frequent occurrence, 
and the Governments of territories in the Caribbean had difficulty in securing 
regular and adequate supplies of foodstuffs. In certain of the islands flour 
supplies were not available sometimes for days or, occasionally, weeks. The 
British West Indies have always been large importers of certain food sup- 
plies, and Puerto Rico also depends upon the United States for much of its 
food. While all Governments in the Caribbean had taken action from the 
beginning of the war to develop local supplies of such foodstuffs as could 
be grown, and some of them had enforced compulsory production under De- 
fence Regulations, the area cannot grow wheat and its production of protein 
foods is far below requirements. No one, however, dreamt that the damage 
which was occasioned by enemy submarines to shipping in the Caribbean 
could reach the dimension it did. The losses of shipping were heavy and 
eventually all steamers had to be convoyed from the United States or Canada 
to specified ports in the Caribbean, and arrangements made for the distribu- 
tion of landed supplies from these ports to the smaller islands in schooners. 
A considerable measure of organization was necessary before satisfactory 
supply lines were established. At the instance of the Commission, a Con- 
ference of the supply officers of the Caribbean was summoned. This Con- 
ference met in Jamaica from May 15 to May 18, 1942, and was attended by 
representatives from all the British and United States Caribbean territories, 
as well as others from Canada, the United States and the United Kingdom. 
Decisions were reached as to the steps which were necessary to maintain an 
adequate war-time economy in the Caribbean, with the result that the dangers 
were met. The Caribbean peoples were kept well supplied with essential 
foods and necessities. 

Bulk purchasing was established, satisfactory supply systems were ar- 
ranged from Canada and the United States and, in the eastern group of the 
British West Indian colonies, a centralized“pool of schooners was organized. 
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Local food production was further stimulated and the Commission embarked 
upon a conjoint Anglo-American fisheries investigation with a view to 
securing additional supplies of fish and, what was essential at the time, addi- 
tional nets and other gear for the fishermen. 

The circumstances of the war had clearly shown that co-ordinated re- 
gional action was necessary to meet its resulting difficulties and dangers, and 
the Anglo-American Commission could look back with satisfaction to the 
part which it was able to play in developing and assisting the emergency 
measures which had to be devised in order to prevent starvation and distress 
among the Caribbean peoples. 

In the realm of health there has been the fullest collaboration between 
officers of the British and the United States health services, both at informal 
meetings and at the Conference which was called to develop a uniform codi- 
fied quarantine system throughout the Caribbean. British and United States 
medical officers also collaborated in the special conjoint scheme which was 
launched against venereal disease in Trinidad at the instance of, and with 
assistance from, the Commission. The exchange of information, based upon 
experiences in the field of tropical medicine, has been of the fullest mutual 
benefit, and the health officers of the two nations quickly learned to know one 
another and to hear first-hand of the work being undertaken in their respec- 
tive territories, the progress being made and the difficulties experienced. 

A special meeting was also arranged to consider ways and means of co- 
ordinating existing programmes of agricultural policy and forestry research 
in the area. This meeting took place at St. Thomas from August 17 to 
August 21, 1943, and the creation of a Caribbean Research Council was de- 
cided upon. Under the aegis of this Research Council arrangements were 
made for the exchange of information. Specialist conferences were also ar- 
ranged on matters pertaining to land tenure, forestry and soil conservation ; 
while visits of American scientists to British colonies and agricultural re- 
search stations and of British scientists to the Puerto Rican experiment 
stations and to Washington were encouraged, and have now become a feature 
of the scientist’s life in the area. Specialist conferences were not confined 
to representatives from the United States of America, Puerto Rico and the 
American Virgin Islands and from the British colonies. Visitors have been 
welcomed from other Caribbean territories, including the three republics. 

For the dissemination of news by radio between the Caribbean territories, 
arrangements were made for a special broadcast service. This had to be 
centred upon Washington, and it has been continued until quite recently. 

In December 1942, there were discussions in London between the two 
Co-Chairmen of the Commission and Colonel Oliver Stanley, United King- 
dom Secretary of State for the Colonies, and it was then decided that it was 
necessary to broaden the approach to Caribbean problems by including con- 
sultation with local representatives of the territories and colonies concerned. 
A system of regular West Indian Conferences was discussed and accepted. 
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The first session of the West Indian Conference was held in Barbados from 
March 21 to March 30, 1944. It was attended by the members of the Com- 
mission and by two representatives from each of the ten territories concerned, 
together with a number of advisers. After considering procedure, it adopted 
its agenda and proceeded to general discussion in public of the six items which 
were included in its agenda, and subsequently committees were selected to 
consider matters in detail. These committees reported to the full Conference 
in public session. The items dealt with were as follows: 
(1) the means for raising the nutritional level 
(a) local food production 
(b) expansion of fisheries, 
(2) the re-absorption into civil life of persons engaged in war em- 
ployment, 
(3) the planning of public works for the improvement of agriculture, 
education, housing and public health, 
(4) health protection and quarantine, 
(5) industrial development, 
(6) the Caribbean Research Council—possibilities of expansion. 


Though this agenda covered a very wide field, all the delegates to the 
Conference brought to it a measure of enthusiasm, tempered with experience, 
which ensured success from the outset. It marked, as the United Kingdom 
Secretary of State for the Colonies stated, a “notable advance in the develop- 
ment of International co-operation in the Caribbean.” 

The resolutions of the Conference were in general accepted by the two 
metropolitan Governments and the territorial Governments concerned, the 
only major reservation being in respect of the suggestion that, in order to 
expand trade within the area, consideration should be given to the abolition 
of import duties on foodstuffs produced within the area and shipped between 
one territory and another. Such abolition of import duties on foodstuffs pro- 
duced within the Caribbean area, while the duties were retained on foodstuffs 
from outside the area, would infringe existing treaty obligations applicable to 
the British West Indies and therefore could not be accepted. It was suggested, 
however, that the possibility of establishing a customs union embracing the 
British colonies in the West Indies, although difficult, was worthy of close 
and careful examination. 

Based upon the recommendations of this Conference there resulted a 
statement on basic economic policy for the region by the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain. 

In this statement emphasis was laid upon measures designed to increase 
the nutritional level and general economic well-being of the people by the 
promotion of more intensive use of land, by greater diversification of pro- 
duction, by increased efficiency, and by the development of fisheries and 
secondary industries. ‘ 
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At the conclusion of the Conference a meeting of the Commission re- 
viewed the recommendations which had been made and took up consideration 
of the future of the Schooner Pool. Ultimately, it was found possible to 
develop this Pool into a Schooner Owners Association for operation on a 
regional basis in the eastern group of the British West Indian colonies. 

Special consideration was given to the development of the activities of 
the Research Council. A joint survey of fishing possibilities in the southern 
Caribbean was already in being and the results of its work up to date were 
surveyed. The Agricultural Sub-Committee of the Research Council was 
able to get going quickly. It arranged to review the research facilities avail- 
able in the area for agriculture, animal husbandry and forestry and for the 
production of a series of studies which set out the present state of knowledge 
in respect of the subjects dealt with. Two of these studies have already been 
issued by the Research Council in booklet form. They deal with livestock 
production and with grassland management. A number of other reports are 
in course of preparation and should be ready for publication fairly soon. 

It was also considered, after the Barbados Conference, that it was de- 
sirable to include in the membership of the Commission representatives from 
the Caribbean territories themselves and also to enlarge it in order to include 
the French and Netherlands in the region. Late in 1945 France and the 
Netherlands accepted invitations to become full members of the Commission, 
which then became a truly regional advisory body representing both the 
peoples of the area and the four metropolitan Powers concerned. 

It was renamed the Caribbean Commission and its membership consists 
of four representatives from each of the member countries which have terri- 
tories in the Caribbean. 

The first meeting of the expanded Commission was held at St. Thomas, 
United States Virgin Islands from February 21 to March 13, 1946,’ and at 
the same time the Second West Indian Conference was held. This Con- 
ference recommended, as has been stated earlier, that the Commission would 
best serve the area if it established its permanent secretariat within the area. 
The delegates to the Conference considered this to be essential and this recom- 
mendation was promptly accepted. 

The Conference further emphasized the need of better standards of agri- 
culture and of improved education designed to strengthen the qualities of 
good citizenship, as well as the necessity for an improvement in the standards 
of production and of living. It dealt in its agenda with: 

(1) the diversification of agriculture, coupled with planned land 
utilization, 

(2) the survey of industrial possibilities with a view to diversification 
of occupation, 

(3) trade and transportation, 


1See page 214 supra. 
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(4) health education, 


. 


(5) unification of regulations relating to human, plant and animal 
quarantine, 


(6) research. 


Projects for specific action included: 


(i) a regional approach in regard to tourist traffic, 
(ii) the development of local crafts, 
(iii) socio-economic surveys, 
(iv) soil problems. 


In regard to the first of these projects a Conference on the possibility of 
developing the tourist traffic in the Caribbean was held from September 30 
to October 8, 1946. It recommended that a Tourist Development Associa- 
tion should be formed as a co-ordinating authority on a regional basis. This 
Association will provide information about travel facilities within the Carib- 
bean area, and undertake to see that such information is widely disseminated. 
It is also proposed that the Association should prescribe standards of accom- 
modation and that it should work in close co-operation with steamship and 
air services in order to secure improved communications and travel arrange- 
ments. 

A conference of soil scientists is also to be arranged; and, in respect of 
the socio-economic surveys, it was considered that priority should be given 
to enquiries into 

(i) the “national” incomes of the several territories (started as far 
as British colonies in the region are concerned some four years 
ago by the Economic Adviser to the Comptroller for Develop- 
ment and Welfare in the West Indies) ; and 


(ii) the variations in the costs and levels of living in the various terri- 
tories. 


It was also recognized by the Conference that handicraft industries may 
constitute a means of raising the economic level and increasing the purchasing 
power of poor rural areas. If, however, these industries are to play the part 
which is expected of them, greatly improved standards of production and of 
design will be necessary and co-ordinated marketing will have to be arranged. 
Successful small beginnings with handicraft industries have already been 
made in many parts of the British West Indies. Puerto Rico once had an 
important lace industry. There are possibilities of development, but further 
technical guidance and assistance are necessary. Marketing arrangements 
also will require to be planned carefully on a regional rather than on an in- 
sular basis, if these industries are to become of importance in the general 
economy of the area. 

Subsequently to this Conference a formal agreement was drawn up and 
signed on October 30, 1946, by the four metropolitan countries formally con- 
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stituting the Commission on its new basis.’ It is recognized to be an ad- 
visory international body in the Caribbean whose purpose is to encourage 
and strengthen co-operation amongst the Member Governments and their 
territories with a view to improving the economic and social well-being of 
the peoples of those territories. For this purpose, the Commission is ex- 
pected to promote scientific, technological and economic development in the 
Caribbean area; to facilitate the use of resources, to assist concerted treat- 
ment of mutual problems with a view to avoiding duplication in the work 
of existing research agencies. It is charged to survey needs and ascertain 
what research has been done; to facilitate research on a co-operative basis, 
and to recommend further research. The Member Governments have agreed 
that these objectives are in accordance with the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

The Commission retains the two auxiliary bodies already referred to— 
the Caribbean Research Council and the West Indian Conference. The 
Caribbean Research Council consists of seven to fifteen members appointed 
by the Commission by reason of their scientific competence. It was estab- 
lished to provide the Commission with the scientific and technical advice 
needed in its work. The West Indian Conference is composed of representa- 
tives of all the Caribbean territories of the Member Governments. It is to 
meet at least biennially to discuss matters of common interest to the territories 
falling within the Commission’s terms of reference, and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Commission. Each territorial government is entitled to send two 
delegates to the meetings of the Conference. 

Provision is also made in the agreement that the annual budget shall be 
prepared by the Secretary-General and submitted for approval by the Com- 
mission, and the costs are to be met by funds allocated between the Member ~ 
Governments in proportions to be determined by agreement. 

It is also specified that nothing is to be construed in the agreement to 
conflict with the existing or future constitutional relations between any 
Member Government and its territories, or in any way to affect the constitu- 
tional authority and responsibility of the territorial Governments. 

The British representatives on the Commission at present are Sir John 
Macpherson, Comptroller for Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 
Brigadier R. D. H. Arundell, who is the Resident Member in Washington 
for the British section, and two unofficial members, Mr. Norman Manley, 
K.C. of Jamaica and Mr. Garnett Gordon of St. Lucia. The method of 
selection of these two unofficial delegates was left to the British unofficial 
delegates to the Second West Indian Conference. 

The delegates were agreed on the election of Mr. Manley, but were unable 
to reach agreement as regards the second member. Further consultation with 
them after the Conference resulted in a tie between two candidates, one of 


14n Agreement for the Establishment of the Caribbean Commission, Washington, 
October 30, 1946, Cmd. 6972 (H.M. Stationery Office, 1946.) 
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whom was Mr. Gordon. After considering the situation, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies decided to appoint Mr. Gordon. These two appoint- 
ments will lapse when the West Indian Conference meets in 1948, and it is 
hoped that by then the difficulties which were experienced in filling both 
posts by election will have been resolved. 

The representative principle is also applied in the case of the West Indian 
Conference and the Caribbean Research Council. In the British West Indies 
one of the two delegates from each colonial territory to the Conference must 
be an unofficial. 

The future of the Commission and its auxiliary bodies now lies very 
largely with the peoples of the Caribbean. If it allows itself to become in- 
volved in political issues, it will lose its influence in the economic and social 
spheres and with the territorial Governments. The success of its work de- 
pends upon the confidence and support which it can win from the territorial 
Governments, and upon the degree of executive action which is taken upon 
its recommendations. It has already stimulated thought towards the regional 
consideration of various matters which can best be dealt with on a regional 
basis and, provided that its activities are centred upon the promotion of sci- 
entific, economic and social matters of common interest as set out in the 
Agreement, its value and progress is assured. 

The main need now is to develop and sustain an informed public interest 
in the Caribbean territories themselves in the Commission’s programmes and 
achievements. If that can be done its value is bound to increase progressively 
and I am personally satisfied that the work of the Commission can be left to 
the representatives of the metropolitan countries concerned and the peoples 
of the Caribbean, provided they carry out the objectives of the Commission as 
defined in its constitution and avoid raising political issues in their discussions 
and deliberations. 
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THE INDIAN POLITICAL SCENE 


SIR FREDERICK JAMES 


Tue British Government’s abrupt declaration of intention to withdraw 
finally from India not later than June 1948, has focussed world opinion upon 
a difficult and dangerous problem. It is difficult because the national in- 
heritors of British sovereignty are fundamentally disagreed as to the manner 
and method whereby they will enter into their inheritance. It is dangerous 
because India is the political, strategic, and economic centre of the Middle 
and South East Asia areas, and conflict, weakness, or instability there will 
have a disturbing influence throughout the East. 

The present situation would be better understood if certain factors were 
more clearly realized. The first is the tremendous increase in the tempo and 
intensity of national feeling since the end of the war. In the United Kingdom 
we are passing through a peaceful political and social revolution; further 
west, in the United States of America, this revolution has yet to come, but 
we can already hear some of its rumblings. In the East, however, a political 
and psychological revolution of the first magnitude has already taken place, 
and the attitude of Eastern peoples to the Western Powers has fundamentally 
changed, and will never be the same again. India has shared this change to 
the full for various reasons among which are: the downfall of France with 
its repercussions in the East; the failure of the Western Powers to protect 
their Eastern possessions against Japan, which challenged the very validity 
of colonial rule; the unwelcome intrusion of Indian Governments (both Cen- 
tral and Provincial), still under British control, into almost every sphere of 
political, economic and social life; the grave administrative failures and in- 
adequacies revealed by famine in Bengal and Southern India; and the 
emergence of the Indonesian Republic. The effect of events in Indonesia can 
scarcely be exaggerated. That the Indonesian people, considered politically 
immature by many Indians, should successfully challenge the restoration of 
Dutch sovereignty in the Dutch East Indies, sent a thrill through the whole 
of the East, and increased the determination of India to free herself without 
delay from all forms of external control. 

These are some of the causes of the increased tempo and intensity of the 
national movement in India. On the release of the Congress leaders from 
jail in 1945, Lord Wavell made his gallant but unsuccessful attempt to bring 
the main parties into.a Coalition Government at the Centre. In the subsequent 
election campaigns, the resulting frustration and the pent-up energies of 
leaders who had been in prison for nearly three years, played a very important 
part. They were fought with an unequalled bitterness and violence of speech. 
Tension was greatly increased by the public trials of the personnel of the 
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Indian National Army, which, though held in pursuance of a policy which 
had received the general approval of the Defence Consultative Committee of 
the Central Legislature, were staged, with singular ineptitude, in the Red Fort 
in New Delhi. They were naturally exploited by the Congress for election 
purposes, thus glorifying a not very creditable movement and raising its 
leaders to the unmerited rank of national heroes. Throughout this campaign, 
direct action and revolution were openly threatened and prophesied, even by 
some of the most moderate among Congress leaders. 

The visit of a party of junior British parliamentarians early in 1946 was 
helpful in that they returned to England convinced of the danger of the 
situation and of the urgent need for some big and positive step by His 
Majesty’s Government towards a constitutional settlement. The despatch of 
the Cabinet Mission was a wise and statesmanlike move, and its work did 
much to lay the ghost of an imperialist and Machiaevellian Britain, reluctant 
to part with power, and exploiting to that end any difficulties, communal or 
otherwise. The atmosphere greatly improved, though once the Mission had 
left it deteriorated again, and the ghost showed signs of returning. 

The second factor which must be realized, in order that the position in 
India can be fully appreciated, relates to the general policies and attitudes of 
the main parties concerned. 

Congress is powerful, militant and determined. It has complete control 
of eight Provinces and, with its friends, is in a majority at the Centre. It has 
not been in a mood to compromise on what it regards as its cardinal principles, 
namely the independence and unity of India. It is taking every step in its 
power (even under the existing constitution) to emphasize its independence 
of Britain and the independence of its policies, an attitude reflected in the 
speeches and negotiations of its delegates at the United Nations Assembly. 
On the communal issue, Congress has always claimed that once the British 
are out of the way, the Hindu-Muslim problem will be much easier to solve, 
because, in its view, the mere presence of a third party encourages minority 
claims. At present the leadership of Congress is dominated by the right 
wing, working under the inspiration, superintendence and guidance of 
Mahatma Gandhi. But Congress has also a powerful left wing under an able 
and ruthless younger leader, Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, who believes that free- 
dom can never be secured by negotiation, and that the freedom of India must, 
therefore, be wrested by force from the British. Every delay, vacillation or 
compromise, therefore, encourages this wing. The latest British declaration 
has strengthened the position of Mr. Nehru and his friends of the right wing, 
for it represents the kind of dynamic policy which has been demanded by the 
Congress Socialists. 

The Muslim League has become a mass movement, and is no longer a 
pocket borough for Mr. Jinnah and his colleagues. It is, therefore, not easy 
to control, and its President’s statesmanship in first accepting the Cabinet 
Mission Plan, with its emphasis on a Union of India, has not received 
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adequate recognition either in Britain or in India. He did not find it easy 
to persuade his followers to surrender their claim for a sovereign independent 
Pakistan, and he would have been quite unable, even if he had wished, to 
prevent the violent reversal of this decision which followed the Viceroy’s re- 
fusal to invite the League to form an interim Central Government, when 
Congress declined the offer. 

The Muslims now feel that their great crisis is upon them. Britain has 
announced her intention of withdrawing from India, and has fixed a date less 
than eighteen months hence. Between now and then, therefore, they must 
decide how best to safeguard their interests, their culture, and their religion 
against Hindu domination. Their mood is determined, and the tragic events 
of recent months have made it almost desperate. They fear that if they are 
to go down, they must go down fighting. Communal feeling is deeper and 
more widespread than it has ever been before. Will British withdrawal bring 
peace, or the sword? 

Both parties are represented in the interim Central Government, which 
is one hopeful factor in the situation. But it is an uneasy partnership. 
Congress accepted office because it seemed the quickest way to power and 
independence; the Muslim League eventually accepted office in order to 
“frustrate the knavish tricks” of the Congress. Both parties sit at the 
Council table with their fingers on the trigger, and each appeal to the British 
Government to dismiss the other because of obstruction and failure to accept 
in entirety the Cabinet Mission Plan. The answer of the British Govern- 
ment has been to announce the date of the termination of its rule and responsi- 
bility. 

Then there are the Depressed (or Scheduled) Castes, 50 million of them, 
for whom well-intentioned British politicians now plead so tardily. There is 
little that Britain can do for them, or ever could. Their salvation lies in 
their own political and economic strength, which is now considerable. 
Representation in the legislatures and the services, the steady growth of en- 
lightened opinion, and the influence of education, are their best safeguards. 

Six million Sikhs live in the heart of Pakistan, and are, to a man, opposed 
to that conception. To them, a separate Sikhistan is as justifiable as a Muslim 
State of Pakistan. So they cry “Union first, and failing that, a separate 
homeland for the Sikhs.” 

The seven million Christians lack the political or sectarian union of the 
Muslims and the Sikhs. Their leaders are nationalists and, some, Congress 
in sympathy. The community, dispersed by dogma and geography, has in- 
fluence but not power in the national movement. It has no outstanding figure 
to challenge comparison with the leaders of the Congress and the Muslim 
League, and can do little to promote understanding between them. 

In the shadow of these parties and groups are the Communists, well- 
organized, well led and well financed; united and non-communal, a very im- 
portant point. Confusion and civil disturbances are a fruitful soil for their 
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influence and ideals, and they profit accordingly. They are, and increasingly 
will be, a factor to be reckoned with. A constitutional settlement and com- 
munal agreement would benefit them least of all. 

Outside the communal struggle, with intense interest in it, not taking 
sides, but with powerful friends in both camps, are the Indian States. They 
have been astutely led by the Nawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, and a team of able advisers. They are not as perturbed by the 
foreshadowed disappearance of the Paramount Power as some would fondly 
believe; for this involves the disappearance of the Political Department, 
which is not popular, even among the more progressive States. They have 
declared themselves ready to negotiate on equal terms with the new Power 
or Powers which will be established in British India. They have succeeded 
in reaching agreement with the representatives of the Constituent Assembly 
on their position under the Cabinet Mission Plan, and on the terms for their 
participation in the work of the Constituent Assembly. 

It is well to emphasize the efforts of the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes to bring about a Congress-Muslim League settlement, and the willing- 
ness of the States to accept the full implications of the Cabinet Mission’s Plan, 
which should dispose of any suggestion that they desire to foment or prolong 
communal strife, or to retard for a single moment the achievement of India’s 
freedom. There are as good patriots among the rulers, ministers and ad- 
visers of the Indian States as among the leaders of any other party in India. 

There is one common factor in all these elements, and that is a passionate 
desire to free India from external control. Dominion status is not really in 
the picture. India wishes to be completely independent, and she will probably 
desire to make as complete a break as possible with the past. Membership 
of the Commonwealth does not at present appeal to any political party, and 
the Constituent Assembly looks for guidance rather to the republican con- 
stitutions of the United States of America, of France, of South America or 
of the Soviet Union, than to those of the United Kingdom and some of the 
other members of the Commonwealth. 

While Britain has given much to India, such as the rule of law and ad- 
ministrative unity, she has not been abie to endow her peoples with an over- 
powering sense of national unity, though perhaps that was beyond the capacity 
of any foreign ruler. There is no Indian national flag; there is no Indian 
national anthem; there is not yet a national army or navy; there is not even 
a national system of education. It is not altogether surprising, therefore, that 
while there is universal agreement as to the necessity of removing foreign 
control, there is not the same agreement as to how and to whom that control 
should be transferred. 

The visit of Indian leaders to London at the end of 1946, and subsequent 
developments in India, have thrown these difficulties into strong relief. The 
statement of His Majesty’s Government on December 6, 1946, made after 
discussion with the Indian representatives, included four important points. 
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First, it clarified and confirmed the intentions of the Cabinet Mission with 
regard to provincial grouping. It is unfortunate that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not do this much earlier. If it had, much controversy and some 
bloodshed might have been spared. 

Second, it accepted the Congress contention that the Federal Court was 
the appropriate body to interpret the Mission’s Plan, if further difficulties 
should arise. 

Third, it suggested the postponement of the work of the Constituent 
Assembly to give time for reflection, adjustment, adjudication and negotiation. 

Fourth, the statement made it clear that Parliament would not be asked 
to apply to any of the Muslim Provinces or other parts of the country a 
constitution drawn up by a Constituent Assembly in whose work Muslims 
or the other sections of the population had no part. 

This statement was interpreted in Congress circles as a victory for the 
Muslims, as indeed it was. It was eventually accepted, after hot debate, 
by the Congress All-India Committee, in grudging and provocative terms 
which, while intended to appease the left wing within its ranks, strengthened 
the hands of those in the Muslim League who would have nothing to do with 
the Constituent Assembly. The League, on the other hand, resolved not 
only to continue its boycott, but called the Assembly proceedings invalid, 
ultra vires and the rest of it, and called on the British Government to dissolve 
it forthwith. In the meantime, the Constituent Assembly passed with un- 
animity Pandit Nehru’s resolution calling for a sovereign independent re- 
public for a United India. This was as untimely and unnecessary as the 
Muslim League’s resolution challenging the validity of the Assembly itself, 
for it appeared to Muslims to beg the question, and to the Indian States to 
involve a major declaration of policy which closely affected them, on which 
their views were at least entitled to be heard. There are strongly conflicting 
groups manoeuvring for control in both the Congress and the Muslim League ; 
and in Indian politics nothing succeeds like excess. Neither Mr. Jinnah nor 
Pandit Nehru is prepared to risk a party split on the constitutional issue, and 
must therefore concede much to extremism. 

The fixing of a date for the transfer of power to India—either to one, 
two or several Governments, may act as a spur to the parties, and certainly 
places responsibility for a settlement, communal and constitutional, firmly 
upon Indian shoulders. Whether it will induce agreement or stabilize existing 
differences remains to be seen. It is clear that existing conditions could not 
continue indefinitely. While retaining legal and moral responsibility for 
India’s welfare, Britain has, in fact, lost control of policy-making, both at the 
Centre and in the Provinces. Responsibility without power is as dangerous 
as power without responsibility, and Britain had either to re-establish her 
power in India, against the determined opposition of the major political 
elements, or transfer responsibility. She has chosen the latter course. It 
carries risks, but less, perhaps, than the alternative. 
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While all this is going on, urgent social and economic problems in India 
are daily becoming more pressing and will lead to a very serious situation 
unless they are handled firmly and wisely. The transition from war to peace 
conditions, with its attendant labour problems, has already imposed a very 
great strain on the country’s economy. India has remarkable opportunities 
for expansion in all directions. She has prepared plans, which are now 
awaiting execution, for the large-scale development of power, agriculture and 
industry, and for education, health and housing. Then there is urgent, need 
for the re-organization, enlargement and adaptation to modern conditions of 
the administrative services, which have so long been neglected and frustrated 
and whose weakness and inadequacy have been amply revealed by famine and 
riot. 

These are tasks of gigantic proportions, which require the determined 
effort of all parties both at the Centre and in the Provinces. If that effort 
is dissipated in a long drawn-out struggle for political power, or in wide- 
spread communal strife, the consequences will be disastrous. Authority will 
weaken, security vanish and credit fall. Unemployment will grow and with 
it the forces of disorder. Authority is everything in India, and the founda- 
tion of security and credit. If that disappears, or is disputed, everything 
goes. 

Indian leaders are patriotic, able and sincere, and many of them have 
outstanding records of sacrifice for their country. They have the ability to 
govern firmly and wisely during the transitional period, and to guide the 
Constituent Assembly in its task of establishing a constitution under which 
the peoples of India will be free from external control and danger, and from 
the fear of one another. Then, why is it that they do not seem able to get 
on with the business? There are several reasons, but it is only necessary to 
mention two. 

In the first place, the problem is vast and complicated, and not as easy of 
solution as it may seem to the onlooker. India covers an area approximately 
equal to the size of Europe outside the U.S.S.R. It is inhabited by four 
hundred million people, composed of various racial and linguistic communities, 
and living under widely differing systems of government and administration 
in Provinces and States. The Power which alone has held these disparate 
elements together is now withdrawing, and it is not surprising that the estab- 
lishment of an Indian Power, with appropriate constitutional machinery, and 
the actual transfer of authority from British to Indian hands, raises many 
problems. It is not only that authority is being transferred, for in any 
circumstances after nearly two hundred years of British rule, this would in- 
volve a major operation; but there is unfortunately no unanimity in India 
as to the character and composition of the organ or organs to which the 
transfer is to be made. This inevitably.makes for grave unsettlement, a 


struggle for power, and political uncertainty. It is, perhaps, unreasonable to 
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expect sO momentous and tremendous a transaction to be completed without 
deadlocks, disagreements and disorders. 

In the second place, it should in fairness be recognized, that some of the 
difficulties confronting Indian leaders today are not wholly of their making. 
Their causes lie in history, and in British distrust, indifference, ambiguity 
and tardiness in the past. The very pattern of her administration has been 
woven by the accidents, compromises, conquests and cupidities of former 
generations. India is not writing upon a clean slate. 

Yet although the slate may not be clean there are helpful outlines upon 
it, not yet obliterated, that Indian leaders would be well advised to utilize 
in drawing up their plans for the future. They should not ignore or under- 
estimate the contribution which Britain has made in the past to the India of 
today. To bring this great continent under one ultimate authority, exercised 
through the unified administrative services of British India, and an all-pervad- 
ing paramountcy in the Indian States, and to establish therein the rule of 
law, is an achievement in the art of government unequalled since the days of 
the Roman Empire. 

It will be Britain’s crowning achievement if, on or before the due date, 
she can withdraw from the Indian continent, leaving behind a friendly Union 
of Provinces and States, strong in the willing allegiance of their peoples, and 
secure from external danger. This final chapter in the history of British 
paramountcy is the most difficult of all to write, and its ending is not yet 
clear. The arbitrary limitation of its length does not determine the nature 
of its content. The Cabinet Mission Plan is a first draft, but it will require 
modification, and may yet have to be re-written. It is to be hoped, however, 
that in the coming fateful months, the Government and people of Britain will 
hold themselves ready, with sympathy and understanding, to assist India to 
bring this chapter to a triumphant and happy ending, which will also be the 
beginning of a new, harmonious and beneficial relationship between the two 
countries. 








THE UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY: 
ANALYSIS OF ASPECTS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LEGAL INTEREST 


H. A. SMITH 


Any attempt to isolate for detailed analysis those questions arising under 
the United Nations Charter which might be described as “legal” would be 
both tedious and unprofitable—tedious because it could be of interest only 
to the most pedantic specialist, unprofitable because any such discussion 
would be utterly remote from realities. From time to time during the meet- 
ings such questions have been referred to legal sub-committees, but the law- 
yers on these bodies have always voted obediently in accordance with the 
policy of their masters, and there has been none of that independence of 
judgement which alone can invest the opinions of experts with the mantle of 
authority. For example, there have been animated debates concerning the 
precise scope of the so-called “veto,” and it is possible to represent these 
discussions as differences upon the legal interpretation of the Charter, the 
precise meaning to be given to the word “procedure.” But we all know that 
even in national affairs it is quite impossible to draw an exact line between 
questions of procedure and questions of substance. A motion in Parliament 
“that this Bill be read a second time six months hence” may in form be 
procedural, but in substance it is a motion for rejection. The truth is that 
everything is a question of substance which those concerned consider to be 
sufficiently important. But this test is subjective, not objective, and the 
problem is one which the lawyer is no better qualified to solve than anyone 
else. 

The real question with which this article will attempt to deal goes far 
deeper than any superficial technicalities. What place has been assigned to 
the law of nations in the text of the Charter? To what extent have the 
proceedings of the Security Council and the Assembly during the first year 
been governed by a genuine desire to ascertain and conform to the law? In 
order to answer these questions we must try to examine the meaning and 
purpose of the Charter in the light of its history and context, for every word 
of it has some relation to what has gone before. In particular, it must be 
considered in its relation to the League Covenant and to the history of the 
years since 1919. 

The lawyer who studies the history of the United Nations during its 
first year can find but little in the record of its proceedings either to encourage 
his optimism or to flatter his esteem. It is probably true to say that at no 
time in the three centuries which have followed the Thirty Years War have 
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international law and its exponents been so firmly thrust into the background. 
In its more general parts the Charter does indeed make formal obeisance to 
the ideal of international law, as it does to other lofty principles, such as 
justice and tolerance, the equal rights of men and women, and the equal 
rights of all nations, both great and small. But every draftsman of inter- 
national documents knows that nothing is easier or more common than the 
enunciation of noble sentiments. Preambles and statements of common 
purposes are passed through the most contentious conferences with but little 
debate. But the picture changes when we come to study the operative articles 
of the Charter. It is here that the lawyer begins to realize the extent to 
which he has been put into the background. 

The chief function of law is to impose limits upon the exercise of power, 
whatever form power may take. It may be the power of individuals to in- 
jure their neighbour, the power of wealth to oppress the poor, the power of 
a government over its subjects, or the power of independent rulers to do 
harm to one another. This last is the proper care of the law of nations. 
Unlike national law it rests upon no visible authority, nor is it equipped 
with the legislative, executive and judicial organs of normal government. 
Lacking all the visible and material means of decision and enforcement, its 
strength must be purely spiritual. As Grotius pointed out in the final chapter 
of his great work, in the last resort international law can only rest upon good 
faith. There must be a common agreement upon certain principles of inter- 
national conduct, and a willingness to accept these principles as having an 
inherent authority superior to the interests and to the will of any individual 
sovereign State, however powerful it may be. 

In the Covenant of the League of Nations this idea of the paramount 
authority of international law was definitely accepted. Not only the auth- 
ority of the law in general but the absolute and unconditional obligation of 
all treaties was asserted without qualification, and this applied equally to all 
States, both great and small. Since the Covenant was drafted as an integral 
part of each of the peace treaties of 1919, this meant that in effect the League 
and all its members were irrevocably pledged to the maintenance in perpe- 
tuity of the territorial settlement drawn up at Paris, and that no changes 
could lawfully be made in that settlement except by the free consent of all 
the States concerned. A timidly worded sentence (Article 19) did indeed 
envisage the possible need for change by permitting the Assembly to “advise 
the reconsideration” of obsolete treaties and dangerous situations, but the 
futility of this provision was made evident the first time that it was invoked, 
and it in no way qualified the principle that the League was unconditionally 
committed to the preservation of the map drawn up at Paris by the victorious 
Powers. Every member of the League was absolutely pledged to guarantee 
the territorial integrity and the political independence of every other member 
(Article 10), and aggression meant any forcible attempt to disturb the status 
quo. 
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This Article was rightly called “the keystone of the Covenant,” and the 
provisions which followed (Articles 11-17) were merely consequential, a 
logical and reasonable procedure for applying the basic principle to particular 
cases. Careful provision was made for the settlement of all disputes, both 
political and legal, and the functions of the Council, the Assembly and the 
Permanent Court were defined with as much precision as could be expected. 
The ultimate resort to war was not excluded, but no member of the League 
could lawfully go to war without previously exhausting all the possibilities 
of peaceful settlement prescribed by the Covenant, and the so-called “sanc- 
tions” were provided for the coercion of any State which should “resort to 
war” without going through all the preliminary procedure. 

In this we can see the fundamental weakness of the League system. To 
uphold the absolute authority of law is one thing. To place the authority of 
law unconditionally and irrevocably behind a particular territorial settlement 
is quite another. The law of nations, unarmed with visible weapons, can only 
claim authority in so far as it is the expression of justice, and it was for this 
reason that all the classical writers had always taught that the lawfulness of 
war depended upon the justice of the cause for which it was undertaken. In 
sharp contrast with this historic doctrine the League Covenant now made 
the lawfulness or unlawfulness of any given war turn wholly upon a question 
of procedure. The organs of the League could only inquire how far the 
parties concerned had complied with the procedure laid down for the pacific 
settlement of disputes. They could not pronounce upon the substantial justice 
or injustice of the conflicting claims. 

In the course of the twenty years which separated the two world wars 
the authority of the law of nations was grievously undermined by this un- 
fortunate identification of the law with the maintenance in perpetuity of a 
particular map. To this other causes contributed, notably the successful re- 
pudiation by the Bolsheviks of the fundamental rule that a new government 
is bound by the international obligations of its predecessor. Again, it could 
not be overlooked that in the course of the first world war the accepted rules 
of warfare, particularly those which governed war at sea, had been disre- 
garded on both sides. Although the Allied departures from the rules were 
officially justified on the ground of “reprisals” for illegalities committed by 
the enemy, this could not disguise the significance of the outstanding fact 
that the historic rules had been swept aside in order to achieve success. No 
confidence could be felt that in the event of a renewal of war rules would not 
be broken once more, and that the belligerents would be guided only by such 
principles of conduct as their own interests might dictate. In due course 
experience proved that this pessimism was only too well founded. 

It would be superfluous even to summarize the successive shocks to the 
authority of law which marked the next twenty years. Only in some very 
minor cases of international friction were the agencies of the League instru- 
mental in bringing about peaceful settlement, and none of these were suffi- 
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ciently important to affect the general trend. From the Polish seizure of 
Vilna to the German invasion of Czechoslovakia there was an almost un- 
broken crescendo of successful lawlessness. A significant feature of the 
period is that nearly every act of aggression found influential sympathy and 
support even in those countries which had the greatest interest in maintaining 
the settlement of 1919, and this division of domestic opinion made it im- 
possible for the governments concerned to take any effective action. As the 
pace of lawbreaking became faster and its successes more spectacular, faith 
in the possibility of a world ruled by law dwindled to vanishing point. Only 
one practical question dominated men’s minds, and that was the question at 
what point, if any, aggression would be met by active resistance. When re- 
sistance at last was offered, it seemed to have come too late, and in the 
summer of 1940 the greater part of the world had made up its mind that all 
hope of controlling power by the force of law must be abandoned. 

In the second world war the experience of the first was repeated, but 
with one important difference. Once more the traditional rules were set 
aside, but this occasioned no surprise and very little argument. The war of 
1914 has left behind it a voluminous literature of legal controversy. Both 
belligerents and neutrals deemed it necessary to employ the most skilful 
advocacy and to marshal all the resources of legal learning in order to per- 
suade the world that their respective claims were well founded in law. On 
all sides it was felt that whatever was done had to be justified by an appeal 
to the law of nations. The arguments used were often far-fetched, but the 
fact that they were felt to be necessary showed that the idea of the supreme 
authority of law had not yet lost its control. In the second world war there 
was scarcely any legal argument after the spring of 1940. If the belligerents 
no longer observed the laws of war, it is no less true that the neutrals, led 
by the United States, ceased to observe the obligations of neutrality. The 
jurisprudence of the Prize Coutts came to an end, since the new methods of 
war at sea reduced the Prize Courts to little more than administrative organs 
of the maritime States. The whole process was fittingly symbolized by the 
appalling demonstration of absolute power which brought hostilities to an 
abrupt end. In the instantaneous obliteration of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
the closure was applied to centuries of debate about the precise distinction be- 
tween combatants and non-combatants. 

It was against such a background that the delegates of the victorious 
States assembled at Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco to lay the founda- 
tions of a new world order. Unlike the Paris Conference of 1919 these 
gatherings had nothing to do with drawing up the terms of peace, and the 
first difference between the Covenant and the Charter is that the latter is 
completely independent of any peace settlement which may hereafter be made. 
For this reason the Charter could not commit the members of the United 
Nations to the maintenance of any particular map. Frontiers were still fluid 
while the conferences were sitting, and the reign of lawlessness had not ended 
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with the achievement of victory. In defiance of all accepted rules violent an- 
nexations of territory were being carried out without waiting for any peace 
treaty, and these annexations were ruthlessly enforced by the immediate 
deportation, carried out with the greatest cruelty, of millions of peaceful in- 
habitants. By no ingenuity could such proceedings be reconciled with the law 
of nations, but this had ceased to matter. Nobody thought it worth while to 
take the trouble of preparing any legal justification for what was being done. 
All this, and more, was going on while the two conferences were sitting. 

In such an atmosphere there could be but little doubt about the outcome 
of the debate. The actual choice before the delegates lay in substance be- 
tween two alternatives. The first was to set up something which would in 
effect be a restored League of Nations, perhaps with a revised procedure for 
the settlement of disputes and a clearer definition of the obligation of enforce- 
ment, but still embodying the basic principle that all States, great and small 
alike, should be at least formally equal in the eyes of the law. Was such a 
solution in fact possible? 

The answer to this question turned upon the attitude of Russia. The 
Soviet Union had no reason to love either the law of nations or the League. 
Almost the first official act of the Revolutionary Government had been a 
formal repudiation of its legal obligations, and for some years the League 
and all its works were a favourite theme of Russian vituperation. The Soviet 
Union was one of the last States to apply for membership, and it was the 
only State to be formally expelled. The reason for expulsion was the Rus- 
sian aggression against Finland in 1939, and this action, though without any 
practical effect, was significant in so far as it showed that the law as applied 
by the League could be invoked even against a Great Power. Meanwhile the 
aggression was entirely successful, and it was scarcely remembered when 
Russia herself in 1941 became the victim of a German attack. Before the 
United Nations came into being the “Charter” of the Nuremberg Tribunal 
gave dramatic expression to the new principle that aggression, if successful, 
has the effect of promoting the accused from the dock to the bench. 

Clearly it was not to be expected that Soviet Russia should consent 
to any form of organization which would amount in substance to a revival 
of the League, and it is not easy to understand the pained surprise with which 
most of the press recorded the Russian insistence upon a perfectly intelligible 
policy. The Soviet delegates were entirely consistent in demanding that the 
new international society should be based upon a conception of law which 
Russia, no less than Germany, had uniformly applied in her own domestic 
legal system. 

In their theory of the nature of law the Marxist and the Nazi doctrines 
are agreed. Both concur in rejecting the principle hitherto accepted in 
Western Europe, and most clearly expressed in the Constitution of the 
United States, that the function of law is to control the exercise of power. 
The Germans branded this principle as being “liberal,” while the Russians 
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denounced it as “capitalist,” these epithets being the most abusive in their 
respective vocabularies, but behind this verbal difference the substantial 
reason in each case remains the same. In the totalitarian State the function 
of law is wholly different. So far from controlling the exercise of supreme 
power, it becomes merely the form or the agency through which power trans- 
lates itself into action. Hitler did not definitely commit himself to this doc- 
trine until 1942, but it was consistently applied in Russia since the earliest 
days of the revolution. 

Such was the second alternative before the San Francisco Conference, 
and the course of the discussions soon made it clear that this alternative must 
be accepted if Russia was to become a member of the new organization. 
Many of the minor Powers, including the British Dominions, put up a strong 
fight for the preservation of the principle that all States should be equal be- 
fore the law. These efforts naturally commanded widespread sympathy 
throughout the English speaking world, but the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and the United States took what is called the “realistic” view that 
the Russian demand must in substance be conceded. They saw clearly that 
Russia would accept membership upon her own terms or not at all, and they 
considered that Russian abstention would be even more damaging to the 
United Nations than American abstention had been to the League. In re- 
turn the Soviet delegates made the small concession that even a Great Power 
should refrain from voting in the case of a dispute to which it was formally 
a party, but they absolutely refused to yield upon the basic principle that 
no action could be taken against any one of the “Big Five” without its own 
consent. 

For these reasons the conference was reluctantly compelled to accept the 
totalitarian doctrine, already established in the Marxist and Nazi internal 
régimes, that supreme power is above all law. In the Charter as finally 
adopted this doctrine finds expression in two ways, each of which must be 
carefully considered. They may be described as the positive and the negative 
expressions of the same principle. 

All power is vested in the Security Council and can be exercised by 
seven members of the Council, provided that these include all the “Big 
Five.” Assuming that a majority so constituted can be obtained, the Charter 
imposes no legal limits whatever upon what the Council may do. This is 
the positive expression of its principle. In its decisions the Council is not 
bound to observe any rules of law or to respect the provision of any treaties. 
There is nothing in the Charter corresponding to the well-known safeguards 
included in the American and Australian Constitutions to the effect that no 
State can be deprived of its territory without its own consent. If the Council 
decides that Utopia must surrender the whole or any part of her territory 
to Arcadia, the decision is not only binding upon the parties but all the 
members of the United Nations are pledged to assist in carrying it into effect. 


The fact that Utopia may have an unassailable legal title to the territory in 
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question ceases to be relevant, for all merely legal rights are subordinated to 
the right of absolute power. The law, as such, no longer affords any security. 

For the first time in the history of the law of nations an international 
authority has now been set up with the legal right to make such changes in 
the existing order as it may think desirable. The vague permission which 
the League Covenant gave to the Assembly to “advise the reconsideration” 
of treaties is thus translated into definite terms, and in effect it is vested in 
the five permanent members of the Council, provided that they can obtain 
the agreement of two others. In the exercise of this power the Assembly 
has no share, the rights of the remaining members of the United Nations 
being limited to their right to elect non-permanent members of the Council. 
Over the actual decision in any particular case no State not represented on 
the Council has any control, although every State, irrespective of its own 
opinion upon the merits of the case, is pledged to enforce the decision taken. 

The situation thus created may be new in law, but in history there is 
ample precedent. The partitions of Poland in the eighteenth century and 
the partition of Czechoslovakia in 1938 were effected by unanimous decisions 
of the Great Powers concerned. We may also recall the various occasions 
on which the “Concert of Europe” asserted its authority during the nine- 
teenth century. But it was never claimed that such decisions were taken 
within the framework of international law. They were admitted to be asser- 
tions of arbitrary power and justified as emergency extra-legal actions taken in 
the interests of general peace. What the Charter has done is in effect to 
set up a new “Concert” with jurisdiction over the whole world. The de- 
cisions of the Council, in so far as it can agree upon any decisions, will not 
be controlled by law, but will be in themselves the source of law. Law thus 
becomes the voice of power, and the procedure of Munich, if not the actual 
decision, is now consecrated by the Charter of the United Nations. 

All this is subject to the very important qualifications that power itself 
becomes powerless if it is not unanimous. No decision involving positive 
action can be taken unless the “Big Five” are agreed. Without this unan- 
imity the new authority cannot function at all, and in such cases the world 
order remains as it was before. 

The negative aspect of the doctrine finds expression in the so-called 
“veto,” the principle that no positive action can be taken against a Great 
Power without its own consent. Upon this there seems to be considerable 
popular misunderstanding. The innovation introduced by the Charter does 
not lie in the establishment of the veto, but in its limitation. The rule of 
unanimity has long been accepted in all international proceedings and is 
merely the expression of the principle that no State can be legally bound 
by decisions reached without its consent. As such it has hitherto been the 
essential safeguard of the principle that all States, great and small, are equal 
in the eyes of the law. For this reason the rule of unanimity, subject to some 
minor exceptions, was accepted as a principle of the League Covenant, and 
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in the proceedings of the Council or the Assembly all members alike could 
avail themselves of its protection. 

The revolutionary character of the change introduced by the Charter 
lies in the fact that the principle of unanimity can now no longer be invoked 
except by the five States who are permanent members of the Security Council. 
The outstanding feature of the new world order is to be found, not in the 
rights which it confers, but in those which it takes away. Assuming that the 
“Big Five” can agree among themselves and can carry with them two other 
members of the Council, all the remaining members of the United Nations are 
now deprived of the protection which they formerly enjoyed under the tradi- 
tional rule of unanimity. They retain the right to be heard in any debate 
which may affect their interests, but over the decision itself they have no 
control, and the whole body of members is pledged to support and enforce 
any decision at which the Council may arrive. 

To these basic principles of the Charter the subsidiary provisions entirely 
conform, and they may best be explained by contrast with the corresponding 
provisions of the League Covenant. For example, the Assembly is now in 
effect limited to the discussion of what lawyers call ‘“non-contentious” 
business, since it is explicitly forbidden to discuss any matter upon which 
the Security Council may have assumed jurisdiction. Presumably this pro- 
vision was intended to exclude the possibility of a vote being taken in the 
Assembly which might conflict with a decision of the Council. Again, it will 
be noted that the new system of “trusteeship” discards the rigid legal obliga- 
tions which the Covenant imposed upon the administration of the mandated 
territories. The trust territories will in future be administered under agree- 
ments negotiated with the trustee States, and it may reasonably be expected 
that these will not consent to any limitations which would in substance hamper 
the full exercise of their sovereignty. In particular, the use of native troops 
will no longer be limited to the local defence of the territory itself, and any 
territories which are designated as “strategic areas” are transferred from the 
authority of the Trusteeship Council to that of the Security Council. The 
dominant note of all these provisions is that power, as centred in the Security 
Council, must be both absolute and undivided. 

In the proceedings of the Council and the Assembly during the first year 
of the new organization there is really nothing of specifically legal interest. 
The Persian complaint about Russian interference in Azerbaijan, which was 
presented early in 1945, is of historic interest as being the first case in which 
a “dispute” was formally brought before the Council. Since the application 
of certain treaties was involved the case might have given some opportunity 
for legal debate, but an opportune change of government in Persia’ resulted 
in an agreement being reached, and the case was removed from the agenda. 

1At this point it may be appropriate to quote Article 2 (i) of the Charter, which 


declares that “The Organisation is based on the principle of the sovereign equality of 
all its members.” For this a footnote is sufficient, and comment would be superfluous. 
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No questions of international law were raised by the Russian and Ukrainian 
complaints relating to affairs in Greece and Indonesia. So far as appears at 
present, Russian policy seems to aim at the radical alteration rather than the 
preservation of the existing legal structure. From the Caucasus to Spitz- 
bergen all the demands which are now being ventilated by the Soviet Union 
involve far-reaching changes to the advantage of Russia in the territorial 
position established by treaties now in force.? 

The Charter, although structurally independent of any peace treaty which 
may yet be made, resembles the great peace settlements of the past in that 
it is the child of its age. Unlike them, it does not seek to perpetuate any par- 
ticular map, since the map still remains to be drawn. What it does attempt 
to perpetuate is the supremacy of the Great Powers which existed de facto 
when hostilities came to an end. When Japan surrendered, the combined 
military strength of Great Britain, the United States and Russia was suffi- 
cient to dominate the whole world. Granted that the League experiment had 
failed and could not be repeated, it was considered by those in authority that 
the best hope of preserving peace lay in the continuance of the combination 
which had won the war. It might almost be said that we are now trying 
to reverse the famous epigram of Clausewitz and make policy the continuance 
of war. Once more we are attempting the task which has always proved to 
be impossible in the past, the task of keeping together a military alliance 
without the binding element of a common enemy. 

A study of the first year’s working of the United Nations certainly gives 
no ground for optimism. Perhaps a lawyer may be suspected of professional 
bias if he ventures to suggest that the present disorder of the world is at 
least largely due to the fact that the continued toleration of successful law- 
lessness for more than a quarter of a century has undermined the traditional 
belief, a belief which lies at the basis of European civilization, in the im- 
personal authority of law as a force which should control the exercise of all 
power, even the mightiest upon earth. 

If this view be well founded, it may further be suggested that the domi- 
nant problem of our own time has some resemblance to that which con- 
fronted Grotius three hundred years ago. His great book was published in 
1645 towards the close of the Thirty Years War, and in the preface he paints 
a sombre picture of the devastation and misery which that horrible struggle 
had inflicted upon a large part of Europe. Nothwithstanding all these hor- 
rors he still saw grounds for optimism. He wrote in the belief that a reason- 
able measure of international order could be assured if the rulers of Western 
Christendom could be persuaded to accept a common code of rules which 
should govern their normal relations in time of peace. The basis for such 
a system lay ready to his hand, since at that time he could assume that these 
rulers were agreed, at least in theory, in acknowledging the authority of the 

1The complaint of Great Britain against Atbania arising out of the mining of the 
Corfu Channel was formally presented while this article was being written. 
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Christian faith and the principles of the Roman law. Grotius did not fall 
into the modern error of imagining that peace could be preserved by devising 
some elaborate procedure for the settlement of disputes. With truer insight 
he perceived that the avoidance of war depends upon the acceptance and 
observance of an agreed law of peace. 

That is still true today, but there is no hint of it in the Charter beyond 
a suggestion that the Assembly should “initiate studies and make recom- 
mendations” upon the development and codification of law. Such words are 
far from suggesting either the difficulty or the urgency of the task which lies 
before us. If it be true that the problem which confronts us today is in sub- 
stance the same as that which faced the world of Grotius, it is no less true 
that its solution is both more difficult and more urgent. 

It is more difficult because the common cultural and religious foundation 
upon which the Grotian system was built has been deliberately destroyed by 
a vast propaganda which seems to have conquered the minds of hundreds of 
millions of human beings in many countries. The schisms and hatreds which 
now divide mankind go far deeper than any of the divisions of Europe in 
the seventeenth century, and there is no longer any common standard of 
reference to which all disputants are willing to appeal. These dissensions 
are fomented and accentuated by an elaborate system of mass propaganda, 
the achievements of science having now placed in the hands of governments 
the power of dictating the thoughts of their subjects. 

A solution is more urgent because the danger which now threatens us, 
though different, is much greater and perhaps more imminent. What Grotius 
had reason to fear was the peril of anarchy, but the anarchy of the seventeenth 
century was primitive and semi-barbarous, the disorder which would result 
from the collapse of organized government. The danger which now threatens 
does not lie in the possible collapse of authority, but in the fact that supreme 
political power has now become irresistible. In a world distracted and 
divided beyond all human experience science has now bestowed upon those 
in supreme authority an almost inconceivable power both of controlling their 
subjects and of destroying their enemies. At the same time they have been 
set free from the restraints of law. 
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*A Srupy or History. By Arnold J. Toynbee, Hon. D.Litt. Oxon. and Birmingham, 
F.B.A., Director of Studies in the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Research Professor of International History in the University of London (both 
on the Sir Daniel Stevenson Foundation). Abridgement of Volumes I-VI by 
D.C. Somervell. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 1946. (London, New York, Toronto: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. 834" XK 534”. xiii-+ 617 pp. 25s.) 

Mr. SOMERVELL has done his work admirably. His abridgement will make 
Professor Toynbee’s great book known to thousands who could not purchase the six 
volumes. All the precious and stimulating thoughts are there—challenge and re- 
sponse; the various stimuli; withdrawal and return; the suicidalness of militarism; 
archaism, futurism and transfiguration. Compression has not injured the force of 
arguments supported by an amazing wealth of learning. 

It is a tragedy that the abridgement must lack the last three volumes, which will 
sum up a whole philosophy of history. The present reviewer, born in 1860, can hardly 
hope to enjoy them. What will be the prophet’s final message? He speaks of the 
choice between the abandonment of frenzied nationalism and the “‘annihilation”’ of all 
nations except the one which will deliver a ‘“‘knock-out blow.” It is now plain that the 
conqueror of the world could only be Russia. But he wrote before the discovery of 
the atomic bomb. If we may assume that the secret will soon be in the possession of 
all the larger Powers, the Western nations could destroy each other in a week; and 
though Russia and the United States, with their more scattered cities, could hold out 
rather longer, they are far from invulnerable. I wonder whether Professor Toynbee 
will agree with me that this sinister invention may induce the nations to prefer co- 
operation to co-operative suicide. The choice is between life and death, and it must 
be made soon. 

A grateful and admiring reader may be allowed one grumble. The constant repe- 
tition of “proletariat,” “dominant minority” and “universal State’’—all misused—is 
most irritating. Christianity was never a proletarian religion. The minority under 
a democracy is not dominant. A moderate-sized empire is not a universal State. 

I do not find that the author has anywhere discussed the very important doctrine 
of natural rights. 


W. R. INGE 


*PoLitics AND Morats. By Benedetto Croce. Translated from the Italian by 

Salvatore J. Castiglione. 1946. (London: George Allen & Unwin. 8” X 534”. 

138 pp. Biblio. 8s. 6d.) 

IN the first chapter of this book Benedetto Croce affirms that politics and morals 
are inseparable, that there is not one set of ethics in the home and another in the market 
place, and that political action covers any action which is useful. ‘If political action 
is necessary to govern the State or to lead a party it is likewise necessary to rule one’s 
own family and cultivate relationships of love and friendship” (p.9). Neither can the 
State be differentiated from the Government, nor authority separated from liberty— 


1Books marked with an asterisk (*) are in the Library of the Institute. 
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“in the most liberal State as in the most oppressive tyranny there is always a consent 
and it is always forced, conditioned, changeable; otherwise neither the State nor the 
life of the State would exist” (p. 15). Hence in the relationship between ruler and 
ruled, sovereignty belongs to neither, but to the relationship itself. The usual tri- 
partition into monarchy, aristocracy and democracy does not denote the locus of 
sovereignty but the three phases of political life—collaboration for all, advice for the 
few, resolution for the one, which, taken in this meaning, indicates the organic com- 
position of any State in the abstract. The application of these principles rules out 
the two extremes of force on the one hand and equality on the other as alternative 
origins of States or as bases of their governments. If force is defined as including all 
human and spiritual force it cannot be conceived of as distributed in such a way as to 
justify one or a few dominating over others. Equality is conceivable only as indi- 
vidual self-sufficiency implying that everyone is a state in himself, and, ‘not even a 
‘contract’ is possible between independents because there is a lack of . . . that variety 
which is the basis of reciprocal rights and duties” (p. 19). The liberal concept is the 
only one that coincides with a complete idea of the world and of reality. It is opposed 
equally to the doctrine which by separating God from the world concludes that life 
must be moulded by a wisdom transcending it. But it has a proper regard for tradi- 
tion. “Greater blame, perhaps, is deserved by those who lack the sense of tradition, 
of continuity and of legality even though they work eagerly on behalf of the good that 
is necessarily unstable and shallow in so far as it is based solely on the arbitrary decision 
of the individual” (p. 13). Hence in the international field, whereas man as a moral 
being has, in certain given cases, the duty and the right to sacrifice his life, he has no 
such right over the life of the State. 
H. A. WYNDHAM 


*WAR OR PEACE? By Lionel Curtis. 1946. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 

University Press. 7144” X 5”. vi+66pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Curtis repeats in abbreviated form the theme of his preceding pamphlets 
and of his book World War: Its Cause or Cure. 

The proposition which lies at the root of it all is unchallengeable: that the United 
Kingdom alone cannot continue in a dangerous world, still exposed to the risk of a 
renewal of total war, to guarantee the security of all the sea communications of the 
British Empire; and that, because union is strength, an organic union of the whole 
would lead to the maximum of its safety, a safety which would be that of Western 
Europe, if its nations would join the union, and of the whole world if the United States 
could also be included in it. But the form of union which Mr. Curtis advocates is the 
loosest kind of federation, far looser even than that which the United States found 
necessary in the eighteenth century. He does not even place upon the central auth- 
ority responsible for the defence of the union the responsibility for raising for itself 
the necessary funds from its tax-payers. Yet bitter experience has shown us, that 
there can be no limit to the powers which an authority, which has to prevent a total 
war, and must therefore be prepared to fight one, must be empowered to exercise over 
the individual citizen. 

Mr. Curtis is abundantly justified in quoting in support of his main thesis Mr. 
Eden’s words, “I am unable to see any final solution which will make the world safe 
for atomic power save that we all abate our present ideas of sovereignty” (p. 39). But 
the later part of the same quotation, ‘I want to get a world in which the relations 
between nations can be transformed ... as the relations between this country and 
Scotland and Wales have been transformed” is as well worthy of attention as is the 
earlier. 

D. O. MALcoLm 

(Oxford University Press, 1945). 
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THE STATE OF THE WoRLD. Reflections on Peace and War in our Time. By Adam 
de Hegedus. 1946. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8” X 514”. 264 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
THE book does not cover as wide a field as its alarmingly comprehensive title 

suggests, being in fact an elaborated denunciation of the nation-State as an institution 

and nationalism asa religion, factors which so long as they endure make war inevitable. 

The thesis is simple, familiar and painfully obvious, and though the writer has many 

interesting things to say he does not entirely avoid the impression that he is flogging 

an already over-flogged horse. He denounces all nation-States with gloomy impar- 

tiality, holding that a nation-State cannot, by the law of its being, avoid pursuing a 

policy in essence warlike even when it is not actually entailing war. He consequently 

has no faith in any organization of nation-States in a League or in a United Nations 

Organization, and writes, ‘‘It is indeed easy to see today that the unity of large areas 

first, and finally the unity of the world, will be brought about by force. Hitler's at- 

tempt at uniting the world will not be the last one and the success of his followers will 
depend entirely on their programme. .. If they use their power intelligently, that is 
for a purpose which the majority of the world recognizes as a moral purpose, the 
attempt may be successful” (p. 253). In face of such a virtuous Hitler the collabo- 
rators might outnumber the patriots in the nation-States of his neighbours. The 
author feels no enthusiasm for this particular road to an ultimately inevitable goal, 
but he thinks it is the one most likely to be followed. 

D. C. SOMERVELL 


*Two Wor.ps: A REALISTIC APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF KEEPING THE PEACE. 
By William B. Ziff. 1946. (New York: Harper Bros. 834” XK 6”. 335 pp. 
$3.00). 

THE title of this book conveys at once the author’s argument. The blurb on the 
jacket says it is written ‘‘for those who are willing to face the hard realities of the world 
today in which there are only two great Powers—the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.” Unlike 
his compatriot, Wendell Willkie, Mr. Ziff maintains that there is no possibility of 
uniting these two behemoths. Each must therefore swallow up into one or other of 
their federal bellies all the smaller fry; and thus and then, having satisfied their insa- 
tiable expansionist appetites till nothing further is left to feed on—except each other— 
cry quits and live happily ever after! 

The English reader will be fascinated not by the logic of Mr. Ziff’s argument, for 
the book is frankly full of contradictions, but by the revelation of Britain seen through 
the eyes of an exceptionally well-informed influential American. The lesson of Mr. 
Ziff’s remarkable book for British readers is not that the world should be divided into 
two hemispheres as he suggests, but that it will be so disastrously divided if something 
is not done soon to correct the wholly wrong impressions that Americans seem to be 
getting of our current British motives and strategic intentions. 


HENRY USBORNE 


*QMNIPOTENT GOVERNMENT. The Rise of the Total State and Total War. By 
Ludwig von Mises. 1944. (New Haven: Yale University Press.) 1946. 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 914" K 614". ix+ 
291 pp. $3.75. 25s.) 

Tus work has four parts—the Collapse of German Liberalism, Nationalism, 
German Nazism and the Future of Western Civilization. Parts I and III, written in 
1943, are now mainly of historical interest; buf that on Nationalism, including a long 
study of Etatism, and Part IV are topical. 
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At a time when belief in the benefits expected to result from the socialist State are 
widespread, it is as well for us again to be reminded of the difficulties and dangers it 
may ultimately create and have to overcome. The author, who taught economics for 
twenty years at Vienna University, is a genuine liberal, disbelieving utterly in govern- 
ment intervention in trade and industry, but he minimizes the need for control of 
monopolies and cartels in a capitalist economy. Hayek! has shown us the 
harm, political and spiritual, which the socialist State may inflict on the individual. 
This work stresses the economic dangers, contending that in the long run the very 
classes socialism aims at helping will suffer. But it goes further and argues that the 
spread of socialism will, contrary to the general belief, also endanger world peace. 
Government ownership of industry and trade must necessarily lead to protection and 
hence increase, not decrease, nationalism. The author boldly says: ‘Durable peace 
is only possible under perfect (i.e., complete) capitalism” for just as ‘“Etatism aims at 
equality of income within the country .. . it results in a perpetuation of the... in- 
equalities between poorer nations and richer nations’ (pp. 284-5). Hence just as the 
proletariat is today taught to envy and despoil the rich, so the poorer State, whether 
socialist or capitalist, will, in the author’s opinion, tend to envy the richer and if pos- 
sible redress the balance by force. A most provocative book but not without its value 
at the present time. 

T. H. MINSHALL 


*WoRLD ORDER oR CHaAos. By William Henry Chamberlin. 1946. (London: 

Duckworth. 9” K 534”. 292 pp. 15s.) 

THE English publishers mark this book as “First Published 1946”; they do not 
say that there was an earlier American edition. Nor do they do any good service by 
describing it as “‘an examination of the problems of world government arising after 
Potsdam,” for the author declares in his Postscript that the manuscript was completed 
before the results of the Crimean Conference were announced—that is, seven months 
before the Potsdam decisions. Yet there is something to be said for publishing World 
Order or Chaos in England, although it is by no means up to the standard of Mr. 
Chamberlin’s previous works. Itis a survey of some of the problems, not of world 
government, but of America’s peace policy in relation to that of Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union. Intended apparently for a simple and uninstructed public whose 
reading has not ranged beyond the daily newspapers, it warns the Americans of 
Britain’s weakness and of Russia’s intransigent strength and advocates an American 
foreign policy which will delight English readers as much by its liberality as it will 
disappoint them by its vagueness. 

J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


*THE EMERGENCE OF THE JEWISH PROBLEM 1878-1939. By James Parkes. Issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1946. (London, 
New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 834" X 534". xxiv + 259 pp. 
Biblio. 15s.) 

Dr. JAMES ParKESs is one of the accepted historians of Jewry. His new book is 
in part historical, but this part is subordinate to his main thesis, an examination of the 
position of the world-wide Jewish community today and a consideration of the means 
of alleviating its difficulties and easing the troubles from which it is suffering. The 
book falls easily into four parts of which the first deals with Palestine; the second with 
the Jews of Eastern Europe and the Minority Treaties, with special reference to 
Roumania and Poland; the third discusses the Communist solution; and the last treats 
of modern anti-Semitism as a political weapon. Any student of the Jewish question 


1The Road to Serfdom (London, 1944). 
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must realize that the Jewish people is by no means one homogeneous body. This is 
true whether one considers Judaism as a religion or Jewry asa people, and Dr. Parkes’ 
book makes this very clear. In one respect this stands out very definitely in the 
difference, generally speaking, between the Jews of the West and the Jews of the East. 
Since Palestine is a part of the East and the Jews of Palestine, present and prospective, 
are to an overwhelming extent of Eastern European origin, the most promising, per- 
haps the only, line that will lead to a settlement in that country is to build the new 
Palestine not on Western political ideas but on the basis of nationality, of a bi-national 
State. Of course during the past twenty years, a politically national Judaism has 
grown up, but it is doubtful whether it as widespread as Dr. Parkes suggests. A very 
large number of Zionists today are philanthropic, a smaller number sentimental, 
Zionists and these are in fundamentals far from political Zionism. 

In discussing a subject that bristles at almost every point Dr. Parkes shows not 
only a deep and thorough knowledge of it, but, while displaying throughout a sym- 
pathetic outlook, he remains remarkably fair to both sides, Out of the wealth of his 
knowledge he produces many almost unknown facts or disinters others that in the past 
one party or another has been anxious to bury. Thisis true of Palestine, of Roumania, 
of Poland and elsewhere. The position of the Jews of Poland and the Pale of Settle- 
ment was for long the greater part of the Jewish question. Dr. Parkes provides it with 
a proper relativity by stating in effect that the Jews of Poland are an unhappy section 
of an unhappy population. And this is true of other countries also. But so far as 
Poland is concerned Dr. Parkes seems not altogether pessimistic regarding either its 
Jews or the country as a whole. 

It is difficult to select for praise any part of this very valuable study in preference 
to another. The concluding section is, however, perhaps the most important and it 
is worth while to emphasize the final conclusion that the author reaches—that anti- 
Semitism is not a Jewish but a non-Jewish problem. 

ALBERT M. Hyamson 


*DEMOCRACY, SHOULD IT SURVIVE? Essays by the Rt. Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., 
Gerald Vann, O.P., Luigi Sturzo and others. Introduction by Thomas F. Wood- 
lock. 1946. (London: Dennis Dobson. 7%” X 5”. 136 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus book is a challenge, written from a religious point of view. It consists of 
sixteen essays on different aspects of the subject and, although a few of them are re- 
prints, there is a continuity about the work which is unusual in such publications. 

The answer which the writers give is that democracy must survive and that it 
must be solidly grounded on a recognition of man’s inherent dignity. Failure to esti- 
mate truly the value of this principle by acceptance of the materialistic conception of 
democracy whereby man is a mere animal whose sole purpose in life is his usefulness 
to society, whose only sin the anti-social act, will result in the slavery of Totalitar- 
ianism. 

Eric J. PATTERSON 


*Democracy ALIVE. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Stafford Cripps, K.C., M.P. A Selection 
from Recent Speeches. Introduction by Alan Jarvis. 1946. (London: Sidgwick 

& Jackson. 84” X 5%”. 131 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

PUBLIC statements made since 1942 during which time Sir Stafford Cripps was 
Minister of Aircraft Production under the Coalition Government, a Labour Party 
candidate during the election campaign of 1945, and President of the Board of Trade 
under the present Government. 
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Gop’s WILL ror CHURCH AND Nation. Reprinted from the Reports of the Com- 
mission for the Interpretation of God’s Will in the Present Crisis as Presented to 
The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland during the War Years. Preface 
by John Baillie. 1946. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 744”X5". 
184 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


EaRLy in the second world war the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
being aware of problems to come, appointed a strong Commission to study the post- 
war prospect in many aspects. The wide scope of the reports presented in 1942, 1943, 
1944 and 1945 show how far the Church in Scotland has moved from its earlier and 
more purely ecclesiastical position. Evidence of the widespread interest that the 
reports have aroused on the Continent is shown by the fact that a French translation 
has already appeared under the title, Reconstruire, mais sur quelles bases? 


A. F. Wayts 


MANKIND, NATION AND INDIVIDUAL FROM A LiNGuISTIC PoINT OF VIEW. By Otto 
Jespersen. 1946. (London: Allen & Unwin. 734” X 5”. 222 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuis book is based on lectures given to the Norwegian Institute for Comparative 
Research in Human Culture. It seems likely from the dates of publication given as 
references that the lectures were given twenty years ago, and no reference is made to 
the statistical analysis of language styles, as applied by Yule and others. The book 
succeeds in giving much interesting information and is well arranged, but some of the 
pages have very little interest for the general reader or language student. 


D. S. BLACKLOCK 
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*THE UNITED NATIONS GRGANISATION HANDBOOK. By Andrew Boyd. 1946. (London: 

Pilot Press. 834” XK 5%". 210 pp. Map. 8s. 6d.) 

TuHaT some kind of world organization is a vital necessity to present-day society 
is now generally recognized. The aim of this objective and readable handbook is to 
survey the broad whys and wherefores of this necessity and the nature of the inter- 
national machinery for world organization set up by the United Nations. The opening 
chapter deals in brief with the history of nationalism throughout the years and of the 
attempts made for international unity. This is followed by a description of the origins 
of the United Nations Organization and the steps taken to develop its machinery. The 
succeeding chapters explain in general terms, first the Charter itself and then the 
powers and duties of the various organizations set up within its terms. The appendices 
include the complete text of the Covenant of the League of Nations, the Charter of the 
United Nations and other useful documents. 

D. P. ETLINGER 


*THE UnitEp Nations. A Handbook of the New World Organization. By Louis 

Dolivet. Preface by Trygve Lie. 1946. (London: Phoenix House. 8” X 5”. 

144 pp. 6s.) 

Mr. TRYGVE Lik, Secretary-General of the United Nations, points out, in a pre- 
face to this handbook, how important it is for the Organization to have support from 
a general public well informed on the machinery set up to deal with the many problems 
with which it is faced. The object of the author, himself an officer of the United 
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Nations Organization, is to provide the layman with an over-all picture of its purposes 
and how it works. He starts by setting out clearly the structure of the Organization 
and how this fits in with its purposes. A more detailed study is then made of the 
functions and machinery of the General Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic 
and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, the International Court of Justice and 
the organization of the secretariat. The structure of the new Organization is by no 
means simple and the handbook provides a useful guide to its many ramifications. 


D. P. ETLINGER 


*FRONTIERS, PEACE TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. By Brigadier- 
General Sir Osborne Mance, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. International Trans- 
port and Communications Series. 1946. (London: Oxford University Press. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 814” 
X 5%". vilit 196 pp. Biblio. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuts is the last in a series of studies on international transport and communi- 
cations concerning problems, solved and unsolved, which faced nations between 1919 
and 1939 and which face them now in the post-war period. 

The author is particularly qualified to write on these subjects, since he was actively 
engaged in the solution of transport and communication problems after the first world 
war, has taken a leading part in schemes for post-war reconstruction during the recent 
war, and is now a member of a United Nations Commission on future transport 
planning. 

His book is in three parts. The first, on frontier problems, and the second, on 
articles in the 1919 peace treaties concerned with transport, are of special interest to 
the peacemakers of today. The author rightly makes the point that measures to 
ensure freedom of communications and of transit should be kept apart from provisions 
in peace treaties intended to ensure security. Since the recent war has ended with 
complete occupation of enemy territory, and since there is not now the number of 
new and succession States that had to be dealt with after the 1914-18 war, the solution 
of transport problems connected with frontier adjustments will largely be left to tech- 
nical agencies rather than to peace treaty negotiations. These first two parts of the 
book supply documentation of value to all those called to deal with the subject. 

Even more is this the case with the last and most important part of the book, on 
international organizations. Common action and full co-operation between the na- 
tions and their transport agencies must predominate in post-war planning, if it is to 
succeed. The comprehensive analysis of existing and possible future organization is 
ably set out; it richly deserves to be consulted as a basis on which to proceed in the 
planning and guidance of future transport and communications organizations and 
inter-relationships. 

E. R. HONDELINK 


*INTERNATIONAL RAIL TRANSPORT. By Sir Ralph L. Wedgwood, C.B., C.M.G. 
Assisted by J. E. Wheeler. International Transport and Communications Series. 
1946. (London: Oxford University Press. Issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 814" X 5%”. xii+ 162 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
International Rail Transport will undoubtedly be regarded as a standard work and 

serve as a very useful book of reference to all those interested in the subject. It is 
probably true to say that no such comprehensive survey of international railway organ- 
izations has ever before been attempted, which is, perhaps, not surprising having regard 
to their intricacies and the considerable amount of research necessary for the pro- 
duction of such a publication. 
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Apart from a review of the functions of these international associations, there are 
many fascinating revelations both as regards statistics and relationships as between 
the associations which make interesting study. Opinions are expressed by the author, 
some of which afford material for lively debate, although space precludes any detailed 
considerations here of the pros and cons of such opinions. Since it is pre-eminently 
the problem of Europe one has to consider (page 127), reference may be made to the 
suggestion that it was perhaps unfortunate (page 13) that after the first world war the 
opportunity was missed of establishing the International Railway Union as the over-all 
administrational authority for all Europe. While it is true that proposals are under 
consideration for the merger into the Union of certain associations such as the Inter- 
national Wagon Union and the International Carriage and Van Union, having regard 
to the similarity of functions of these two bodies to those of the fourth and fifth Com- 
mittees of the Union, it is probably open to question whether such an all-embracing 
fusion as that suggested is at once practicable and desirable in the absence of a United 
States of Europe. It must be remembered that the present system of entrusting the 
functions of managing administration of some of :hese organizations to different coun- 
tries allays jealousies which otherwise would certainly arise. Against this, however, 
it is fair to mention that the author envisages that representatives from a number of 
countries would constitute the over-all administrative authority. But there is also 
the consideration that some organizations have legal status and others have not, and 
there may be advantages in keeping them separate. Moreover, certain bodies are very 
much self-contained, such as the International Timetable Conference, and there would, 
therefore, appear to be little object in placing it under the aegis of an over-all auth- 
ority, albeit the ‘“Through Service’”’ section of the Conference has close association with 
the International Carriage and Van Union. 

The last chapter, which deals with the future, is most stimulating and the force 
and vigour of the reasoning with which suggestions are put forward will assuredly 
cause careful thought to be given to these problems by those who will have a hand in 
shaping the organizations in the years immediately before us. Doubtless the publi- 
cation will be in demand by the Administrations of the Continental Railways and their 
reactions to the suggestions for the future should be entertaining. 

An analysis of the political and economic factors which have influenced railway 
developments is most instructive as are also the chapters on the railway systems of 
Africa, the Middle and Far East and North and South America. 

L. H. K. NEIL 
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Atomic WARFARE AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. Report of the Commission on the 
Relation of the Church to the War in the Light of the Christian Faith. Appointed 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christin America. 1946. (New York: 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 297 Fourth Avenue. 
7344" X 5%". 24pp. 10 cents.) 

*THE ATOM AND THE CHARTER. By P. M.S. Blackett. Science and Social Affairs 
No. 1. A Series of the Fabian Society and the Association of Scientific Workers. 
1946. (London: Fabian Publications in conjunction with Victor Gollancz. 
84" XK 5%". 12 pp. 6d.) 

Atomic SurvEy. A Short Guide to the Scientific and Political Problems of Atomic 
Energy by Professor P. B. Moon and Dr. E. H. S. Burhop. Preface by Professor 
R. E. Peierls, C.B.E., F.R.S. 1946. (Birmingham: The Atomic Scientists’ As- 
sociation, Physics Department, The University, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. 
8%" XK 5%". 32 pp. 9d.) 

Atomic Warfare and the Christian Faith is the report of a Commission appointed 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. It parallels the report 
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by similar Church organizations in Britain, but the conclusions are in some respects 
markedly different. British Church opinion was divided as to the rightfulness of the 
atomic bomb attacks on Japan, but the American report, reflecting no doubt a strong 
sense of American responsibility, is in no two opinions on the moral issue involved: 
“We would begin with an act of contrition. As American Christians, we are deeply 
penitent for the irresponsible use already made of the atomic bomb. . . We have sinned 
grievously against the laws of God and against the people of Japan” (pp. 11-12). 

Having arrived at this conclusion the American Churches appeal for action to be 
taken. ‘‘We therefore call upon the Churches to urge, first, that all manufacture of 
atomic bombs be stopped, pending the development of effective international controls. 
We urge, secondly, that the Churches call upon the Government of the United States 
to affirm publicly, with suitable guarantees, that it will under no circumstances be the 
first to use atomic weapons in any possible future war” (p. 14). 

The view is expressed that while improvement in the United Nations Organization 
may be possible, indeed advisable, it is nevertheless impracticable at present to achieve 
the ideal of a single world government; indeed that immediate efforts to attain that 
ideal might widen and not lessen the differences between the Great Powers. As more 
feasible aims—apart from the suggested American rebuilding of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki—the Commission urges ‘‘... the adoption of such political measures as may 
strengthen and improve the existing United Nations Organization, and unceasing 
effort to further the growth of spiritual world community” (p. 15). 


The Atom and The Charter is the first of a series of pamphlets on science and social 
affairs to be published jointly by the Fabian Society and the Association of Scientific 
Workers. The author, Professor P. M. S. Blackett, a former co-worker with Lord 
Rutherford, holds the Chair of Physics at Manchester. 

The question which the pamphlet attempts to answer is how far the advent of the 
atom bomb calls for changes in the procedure for the application of sanctions under 
the Charter of the United Nations Organization. The essence of sanctions is that they 
require the use of such overwhelming force as to lead at once to the capitulation, or 
quick defeat, of the offender; and this pamphlet claims to show that, with the existing 
strengths of national States, an essential requirement is unanimity among those known 
as the Great Powers, for any attempt at sanctions against one of those Powers, or its 
satellites, must develop into a major war, with the consequent break up of the United 
Nations Organization. In Professor Blackett’s view the advent of the new atomic 
weapons does not in any way alter this conclusion, and he considers that all attempts 
to charge the so-called ‘‘veto” power of the Great Powers are mistaken; he indeed 
takes pains to show arithmetically that the veto rule roughly reflects the true disposi- 
tion of power in the world, so that, with the veto power as it is, the action of the 
Security Council is truly realistic. Although this may be a valid argument for re- 
taining the veto so far as sanctions are concerned, it does not, however, make it reason- 
able that it should be available to neutralize any previously agreed supervisory powers 
conferred upon the United Nations Organization in the interests of all. 

Professor Blackett has rendered useful service in his attempt at clarifying this 
difficult subject, and if the succeeding leaflets in the series maintain this high standard, 
the sponsoring societies should be well satisfied. ; 


Atomic Survey is a compact and useful guide to the realm of atomic energy, as 
good as any so far written for the assistance of the non-scientific public. It is at its 
best when discussing the physical characteristics of fissile materials, but a brave 
attempt is made to consider ways for easing the international tension due to the atomic 
bomb. With the world free from that tension there would be nothing, but some diffi- 
cult engineering, to prevent it from enjoying the use of this new source of mechanical 
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power. In Britain we have increasing difficulty in getting coal enough to satisfy our 
needs: here we learn that an annual supply of uranium of no more than ten tons would 
suffice, if efficiently used, for all our current electric power requirements. 


H. E. WIMPERIS 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL POLICY 


*INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF FULL EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. By Allan 
G. B. Fisher. 1946. (London and New York: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 8” X 5%". vii+ 202 pp. 15s.) 

To reconcile “the rebuilding of an ‘open’ international economy” with the objec- 
tive of ‘internal stability” through ‘‘full employment policies” (p. 72); that is the task 
to which Professor Fisher addresses himself, with the aid of a Chatham House group 
of anonymous advisers and critics who differ from him, if at all, only on matters of 
emphasis. He treats his subject with that meticulous thoroughness and detached 
precision that one expects from an economist with his high reputation for rigorous 
intellectual integrity. This quality, admirable as it is, does not make for ease of style; 
nor does the book make altogether comfortable reading, for it sets forth without equi- 
vocation or disguise some exceedingly awkward possibilities, such as that full em- 
ployment may, at times, be attainable only at some cost in terms of the standard of 
living. For the first five of the twelve chapters, moreover, one begins to wonder 
whether the’author is not so busy with detecting exaggeration, under-emphasis, over- 
optimism, contradiction and so forth—that is, with the very necessary task of caution 
and correction—as to fall short of full deployment of his powers of constructive 
thinking. 

Happily, the second part of the book restores the balance, with a masterly exam- 
ination of the inter-actions of the two lines of policy. The major conclusions can be 
indicated by two quotations. First, “if a member of an open international system 
wishes... to maintain full employment, it must face squarely the necessity for a 
continuous and never-ending series of employment adjustments” (p. 168). Secondly, 
“the re-establishment of an open international order is, in the long run, such an over- 
whelmingly powerful British interest that we should make every effort to ensure that 
it will work, even if in so doing we are obliged to face certain risks which we should have 
preferred to avoid” (p. 186). 

The conclusions thus stated show the relevance of the discussion to urgent issues 
of current policy. The British Government, for example, appears to accept the second 
of them; while the Australian Government, as indicated by its hesitancy over Bretton 
Woods and the part played by its delegates in the ‘‘ITO”’ discussions, is so impressed 
with the risks as to doubt the wisdom of making the effort. One suspects that both, 
moreover, are shy of the first conclusion. Professor Fisher’s attempt at reconciliation 
might have banished more doubt and difficulty had he brought into account two items, 
additional to those he discusses, of constructive thought and international planning— 
the possibility of devices for overcoming the sometimes baneful rigidity of external 
debt service, and the much-discussed measures to impart greater stability than in the 
past to world prices of primary commodities. 

Nevertheless, it is a fruitful and rewarding work, which confirms the value of 
research foundations such as the Price professorship in international economics. It is 
greatly to be hoped that Professor Fisher’s translation to a different place may not 
have the lamentable effect of causing his pen to run dry. 


W. F. Crick 
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*WorLD RUBBER AND ITS ReEGuLATION. By K. ©. Knorr. 1945. (Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 9%’ X 6”. x-+ 265 pp. Biblio. $3.00. 16s. 6d.) 

Tuis book, produced under the auspices of the Food Research Institute at Stan- 
ford University, is a study of rubber and its uses, past, present and future. Its most 
important, because most original, sections are devoted to the subjects of regulation 
and so-called synthetic rubber, which strictly speaking is no more rubber than Aus- 
tralian Port is Port. 

Mr. Knorr is highly critical of the International Rubber Regulation Agreement, 
which he thinks strove too “‘officiously to keep alive” inefficient rubber estates and 
treated native producers with marked unfairness; some of what he has to say on these 
topics is open to debate. On the other hand, he acquits the Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee of all the major charges against it; he finds it guilty on the charge of too often 
refusing to follow the advice of the consumers’ panel, and suggests that the panel, 
where there was a difference of opinion, was more frequently right than the Committee. 
The charge is not proven, and Mr. Knorr has not sufficient evidence to justify his 
verdict. 

The section devoted to the future of natural and artificial production is eminently 
fair and liberalin spirit. Mr. Knorr would plump, if there is to be any regulation, for 
a buffer stock. But the difficulties of operating a buffer stock are not very fully exam- 
ined, and there are many producers who would prefer a straight fight with no favour, 
subsidies and protective duties barred, to any new regulation scheme, with or without 
buffer stocks, which, while intended to stabilize the market, might easily introduce a 


new element of uncertainty. insist aia 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE LEAGUE OF Nations. A Survey 
of Twenty-Five Years’ Experience. By Martin Hill. Foreword by George A. 
Finch, Director of the Division of International Law. Preface by Alexander 
Loveday. 1946. (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Division of International Law. 8%” X 534’. xv-+ 168 pp. Biblio. $2.00.) 
Tuis is one of a series of studies on experience in international administration 

which the Carnegie Endowment is issuing through the Division of International Law. 
It is of special interest, for Mr. Martin Hill was for many years a member of the Eco- 
nomic, Financial and Transit Department of the League of Nations and closely associ- 
ated with all aspects of its work. He does not claim that his short study isa complete 
history of the Economic and Financial Organization, but, as stated in the Introduction 
(p. 3), “aims merely at providing a review and commentary on the main events in the 
history of the Organization, the more important work done or attempted, and the 
methods that have been used.” He does not attempt to deal with political tendencies 
which often proved to be a limiting factor in the work of the Organization.. Today, 
when the world is faced with the immense task of economic and financial reconstruc- 
tion, a study of this kind should prove of real practical value to all concerned with 
future economic and financial activities. An annex to the book contains a list of the 
more important League publications relative to economic and financial matters. 


D. P. ETLINGER 


*A\ PRICE FOR PEACE. The New Europe and World Markets. By Antonin Basch. 
Foreword by James T. Shotwell. 1945. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1946. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 8” XK 5%". 
xiv + 209 pp. $2.50. 16s. 6d.) f 
Tue American edition of this book was reviewed in the April 1946 issue of Inter- 

national Affairs, page 287. 
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*COLONIAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. The Contribution made by Native Peasants 
and by Foreign Enterprise. By Sir Alan Pim. Preface by G. E. Hubbard, Far 
East Research Secretary, Chatham House. Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 1946. (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. 834” 5%". ix+190 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

THIs is a most useful book and is a valuable addition to the growing volume of 
information on colonial affairs. It sets out to survey the two principal types of agri- 
cultural production found in a large number of colonies—the plantation system where 
capital and management are supplied from outside sources and the native producer 
system where management, labour and such capital as is required are provided from 
indigenous sources. The adequacy of this differentiation between the two forms of 
organization is rightly questioned by the author. 

About five-sixths of the book are devoted to a brief account of the types of farming 
found in the Netherlands Indies, Malaya, Ceylon, Mauritius, Fiji, the West Indies and 
the West African, British Central and British East African Dependencies, outlining for 
each region the principal products, the extent of plantation or peasant production, and 
the more urgent problems, such as the provision of agricultural credit and the efficiency 
of the prevailing systems of land tenure, which must be dealt with soon. 

The first and final sections provide a broad outline of the features which are usually 
held to distinguish plantation from peasant agriculture and consider the factors, social 
as well as economic, which lead to the adoption of one or other systems; the merits and 
demerits of each are clearly stated. While admitting that social and political forces 
must play a large part in the determination of policy, the author puts in a reasoned 
plea for a greater weighting of economic considerations, illustrated by a very signi- 
ficant comparative study of recent developments in colonies other than British. Some- 
how or other the economic advantages of large-scale production, particularly for com- 
mercial crops, must be attained if standards of nutrition, health and education are to 
be raised in the British colonial territories. The traditional preference for peasant pro- 
duction and prejudice against the plantation’ system, which admittedly has its weak- 
nesses, must be modified in the face of competitive economic development in other 
parts of the world. 

Various solutions are indicated, such as certain types of organization in the 
Sudan and in French Equatorial Africa, which suggest a successful tripartite partner- 
ship between the Government, commercial interests and the native producer. Again, 
the possibilities of co-operative effort are put forward as a remedy under certain 
circumstances, especially in the provision of credit; the author recognizes, however, 
that the sound growth of co-operation in production and marketing is slow and 
dependent on conditions such as a high level of education which are not yet prevalent 
throughout the British colonies. In the initial stages there may be much to be said 
for the “educative compulsion’”’ which is being tried in the Belgian Congo and which 
is, after all, the element which made a success of agricultural ‘‘co-operation” in Great 
Britain. 

The questions raised in this book are really urgent and the great amount of 
material which has been collected by so experienced a writer should be fully utilized. 
The conclusions form an instructive and significant background to the policies being 
formulated at the present time—by the Colonial Office in the expenditure of the 
Colonial Welfare and Development Fund and by the Ministry of Food in connec- 
tion with its plans for the large-scale development of oilseed production in Africa. 


K. A. H. MurRRAY 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW OF THE FUTURE: POSTULATES, PRINCIPLES AND PROPOSALS. 
Foreword by George A. Finch, Director of the Division of International Law. 
1944. (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. London: 
George Allen & Unwin. 84” X 51%”. xxii + 196 pp. 12s.) 

THE result of the progressive deliberations of some two hundred Canadian and 
United States eminent students of international affairs is now available in book 
form. Its pattern is simple. To begin with, six Postulates are formulated. They 
are followed by a Statement of Principles, ten in number. Next, upon the basis of 
the Postulates and Principles, twenty-three Proposals are put forward, divided under 
the three heads: ‘Organization of the Community of States’; “International Dis- 
putes’’; ‘‘Treaties and Peaceful Change;” each of which is examined in detail. 

The keynote is struck by the first Postulate: ‘‘the States of the world form a 
community, and the protection and advancement of the common interests of their 
peoples require effective organization of the Community of States.” Organization 
first, law second. 

Much of the scheme evolved in this book has, since the date of its publication, 
been incorporated in the United Nations Charter and the bodies set up by it, and for 
that reason, amongst many, the clear exposition of essentials offered by its authors 
has become of practical interest. 


C. JoHN CoLoMBos 


*FULL POWERS AND RATIFICATION: A STUDY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF TREATY- 
MAKING PRoceDURE. By J. Mervyn Jones, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge; sometime Whewell Scholar in International Law in the University 
of Cambridge. 1946. (London: Cambridge University Press. Cambridge 
Studies in International and Comparative Law. 834" K 5%”. xv +182 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 


In this, the second volume of the Cambridge Studies in International and 
Comparative Law, the author has performed a valuable service to students of inter- 
national law and affairs, by clearing up some of the most puzzling parts of the law 
of treaties. 

Mr. Jones traces the gradual change in the form and meaning of Full Powers, 
i.e., of “the authority given by a State to an agent to negotiate and sign a treaty” 
(p. 1). He concludes ‘‘that Full Powers in modern practice are evidence of authority 
but no more than that. Nor can anything in a Full Power be construed so as to 
supersede the customary rules of international law. .. Full Powers do not create and 
never have created a diplomatic status” (p. 159). Mr. Jones quotes Satow to the 
effect that an ambassador “‘does not always require a full-power for the discussion 
of political affairs at a Conference in the capital where he is accredited” (p. 38); 
Full Powers were, however, given to representatives of States in the League of 
Nations Assembly though not in the League Council (p. 62); they were not used at 
the Munich Agreement of 1938 (pp. 62-3); inter-State agreements between Govern- 
ment departments can usually ‘be based on the procedural law established in a 
Principal Treaty” (p. 61), in other cases of departmental agreements “the Full 
Powers or other document evidencing authority will not generally be in the tradi- 
tional form” (p. 61). 

But the most striking fact which this work brings out, is that ratification which 
once followed automatically on the conclusion of treaty by the duly authorized 
plenipotentiary of a sovereign (p. 6), can no longer, since the French Revolution 
(p. 12) be presumed, and, according to the author (p. 79) ‘‘no reasons need be given 
for refusing to ratify a treaty.” 
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Against the views of Vexler and Scelle, Précis de droit de gens (1934), cited at 
page 79, the author states that “‘no rule of positive law is violated by refusing to 
ratify a treaty even without just cause” (p. 80), though “some legal significance 
must be attached to signature even in modern law” (p. 81). All turns on what you 
mean by law! In Scelle’s more recent work, Droit international publique (Paris, 1944) 
at page 483 he says “‘En droit international, la ratification n’est donc jamais due, 
comme c’était le cas lors des plein pouvoir-mandats”; again, ‘La faculté de non- 
ratification correctment utilisée est inattaquable, car elle est l’usage régulier d’une 
compétence. Si,elle n’a plus cette base, ... si elle est utilisée dans le but de nuire ou 
par caprice, la théorie de l’abusde droit pourrait également étre invoquée pour engager 
la responsibilité étatique.”’ 

Mr. Jones further concludes that apart from the United States practice, he sees 
“no support for the doctrine that ratification is retroactive to the date of signature.” 
If this be so, then there is now less justification than ever for the application in inter- 
national law of the analogy of ratification in private law. 

The book is well written and well produced (the only misprint we have detected 
is “Arrogon”’ for ‘‘Aragon’’ at page 115). 

B. A. WorTLEY 


*THE PROBLEM OF PRE-WAR CONTRACTS IN PEACE TREATIES. By Ernst Wolff. 
Foreword by Sir Arnold McNair. 1946. . (London: Stevens. 834” K 5%”. 
xii+ 143 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Dr. WotrrF points out that “strangely enough, before the Peace Treaties of 1919, 
hardly any peace treaty ever dealt with the problems of the effect of war on contracts” 
(p. 1). The basic idea of the Treaties of 1919 was to prescribe definite rules so that 
questions concerning matters not governed by international law, might not be left 
altogether to the possibly conflicting decisions of National Tribunals in the respective 
countries” (p. 2). Those rules were applied by Mixed Arbitral Tribunals. Sir 
Arnold McNair states in his Foreword to Dr. Wolff’s book that “in this country we 
have somewhat overlooked the law to be found in the decisions of these Tribunals.”’ 
Dr. Wolff's book gives a masterly analysis of those decisions as far as they deal with 
the effect of war on contracts as well as of relevant English and American cases, 
and makes detailed suggestions as to provisions to be included in the future peace 
treaties. The book reflects not only the profound study of cases, but also the ex- 
perience of an eminent advocate. 

VLADIMIR IDELSON 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


*STATESMEN AND SEA Power. By Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, Master of 
Downing College, Late Professor of Imperial and Navy History in the University 
of Cambridge. Based on the Ford Lectures delivered in the University of 
Oxford in the Michaelmas term, 1943. 1946. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 9” & 534". xi-+ 369 
pp. Biblio. Maps. 15s.) 

THE late Sir Herbert Richmond’s last book is an expansion of the Ford Lectures 
which he delivered at Oxford in 1943. It is his purpose to demonstrate that “‘in those 
periods in which the statesman of Great Britain have taken the steps necessary, in 
peace, to develop and maintain the country’s sea power in all its elements, interpreting 
correctly its needs and exercising foresight in the production and use of new weapons, 
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and, in war, have made the command of the sea the primary object of its strategy and 
used the most appropriate means of attaining it, the country has been secured against 
vital injury and been able to render effective aid to its allies. In those other periods 
in which one or another of those elements has been neglected in peace, or the national 
effort misdirected in war, misfortune has invariably followed” (p. xi). To this end 
the Admiral has examined the wars of England from the time of Elizabeth onwards, 
the stewardship of statesmen between them and their handling of the national 
forces in the course of them. That he has proved one half of his thesis—that misfortune 
in war has ever followed neglect of the Navy in peace—will be generally conceded, 
whatever the reader’s strategical views; but it is probable that there will still be 
found an unrepentant “continental school,” as there has nearly always been in the 
past, to contest the “‘maritime school’’ of which he was the very able exponent, 
even in spite of the course of the war that has just closed. Yet its adherents will 
have to produce something much more exhaustive and closely argued than anything 
that has yet appeared if they are to refute the result of the Admiral’s cold analysis of 
the actual course of events from 1939 to 1945. In all Britain’s wars her statesmen 
have been confronted with the same dilemma, whether her aid to her continental 
allies should take the form of direct military reinforcement in the continental field, 
or whether it should be rendered where Britain must of necessity be strong, at sea 
on the line of communication and supply of the enemy from overseas. So far as any 
compromise between the two alternatives has prejudiced the primary British need 
to secure command of the sea, it has, as the author has no difficulty in showing, 
always led to misfortune; and the lesson of the latest and greatest war is no different. 
He concludes his masterly review of that period with the words: ‘‘Sea power did not 
win the war itself: it enabled the war to be won. It was, as the British Prime Minister 
had said, the ‘foundation’ essential to victory. That victory was won by ‘integrated 
team-work’ on the part of the nations, of the High Commands, and of their individual 
arms. In this there was nothing new. It is no more than the lesson of over three 
centuries of maritime warfare” (p. 336). Not the least interesting feature of the 
book are the appendices, in one of which a striking parallel is drawn between the 
treatment of Admiral Byng in 1755 and that of the British admiral in command at 
Gibraltar at the time of the ‘Dakar incident’’ of September 1940. Each was 
sacrificed—though not quite to the same degree—to cover up a political blunder. 


H. G. THURSFIELD 


*ARMAMENT AND History. A Study of the Influence of Armament on History from 
the Dawn of Classical Warfare to the Second World War. By Major-General 

J. F. C. Fuller. 1946. (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 834" K 5%”. xix+ 

224 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

COLONEL Copp, Vice President and Secretary of the United States Army Ord- 
nance Association, was right to suggest this uncompromising analysis by a master 
hand. No one else could have so combined an encyclopaedic knowledge of history 
with this closely reasoned angle of the practical soldier. There is a good index, and 
notes and bibliography after each of the chapters, which analyse, under the ages oi 
valour, chivalry, gunpowder, steam, oil and atom, the evolution of homo sapiens, 
from the stone age to Hiroshima. 

War, concludes the author, is a pathological disease, and he diagnoses a murky 
future for the world. “Clearly the circle is a vicious one: machine power induces 
unemployment; unemployment increases fighting power; fighting power needs an 
enemy to justify it; politics create him; and war systematically follows and for the 
time being solves the unemployment problem” (p. 166). 
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The student of international affairs will do well to study the author’s argument 
with careful attention. It helps to throw a new light on many of the obscure incidents 
of history, past, present and future. 

wilh ee G. M. Routu 


THUNDERBOLTS. By Major General J. F. C. Fuller. 1946. (London: Skeffington. 

834" KX 54%". 139 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuis is a collection of fifty essays many of which have already been published. 
They cover a wide field and range from a note on the use of ballistae by Dionysius to 
a consideration of the possibilities of movement by rocket propulsion. 

Some of the problems to which the author draws attention are of transcendent 
importance—those of unlimited destruction of enemy territory, of biological extinction, 
of mutual annihilation, of propaganda, of the use of gas and of conscription. They 
bear upon the main bulwarks of the defence of mankind. The first line of defence is 
the national fighting forces. General Fuller brings powerful arguments to show that 
the primary requisites of these forces are greatness of spirit to resist the rotting 
influences of subversive propaganda, physical resistance to combat the rigours of 
global campaigns and economic power to bring the resources of the earth within the 
grasp of the individual at grips with the enemy. i. J. Coormn 


*THE PROBLEM OF SECURITY. By Lieutenant-General Sir Giffard Martel, K.C.B., 
K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 1945. (London: Michael Joseph. 8” X 5%’. 171 pp. 
10s. 6d.) 

DeEsPITE the comprehensive title of this book, its theme is really the defence 
forces which Great Britain should maintain, the organization for their higher direction, 
their leadership, training and equipment. Though a good deal is said about intra- 
Commonwealth organization and co-operation, the author does not really succeed in 
getting to grips with that subject. Indeed, in so far as he deals at all with political 
aspects of the question of security, his comments are superficial and uninspired. 
The chapter on India is seriously out of place in this work and the kindest remark 
that can be made about it is that, apart from illustrating the writer’s remarkable 
talent for over-simplification, it will scarcely add to his reputation. 

General Martel’s views in the military chapters will inevitably command a 
hearing, but are largely outside the competence of any but a military critic. Chapter 
2 contains a useful survey of the present system of Commonwealth defence; and 
more space might profitably have been devoted to the discussion in Chapter 3 of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. In general, the criticism may be made that the 
author has attempted to get too much into the space of 169 pages and has consequently 
touched on too many subjects without going thoroughly enough into them. Perhaps 
inevitably, there is also undue emphasis on the Army. Finally, as a footnote, General 
Martel’s awkward stumble into realpolitik on page 87 is likely to cause some raised 


eyebrows—not only among the “‘idealists.”’ 
’ y 6 J. R. BRACKEN 


INTER-WAR HISTORY 
LA SECURITE COLLECTIVE 1919-1945. By Pierre-F. Brugiére. Préface de Maxence 
Bibié. 1946. (Paris: Editions A. Pedone. 10” X 6%”. vii-+ 378 pp. Price 
unknown.) 
MONSIEUR BruGIERE’s book is a documented history of the building up and 
gradual decline and breakdown of the attempt to maintain world peace between 
1919 and 1939 by the system of collective security. 
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The book is divided into three parts: an account of the agreements and pacts 
concluded after 1919—from the League Covenant to the Pact of Paris and the 
Four-Power Pact; an analysis of the show-down period, dating from the Japanese 
aggression in 1931; and thirdly an account of the new structure for the collective 
maintenance of peace, based on the United Nations Organization. 

The second part of this work is possibly the most illuminating. It isa valuable 
reminder that, for all its juridical perfection and provision for almost every con- 
tingency, the League of Nations Covenant could never be effective without the will 
of its principal signatories to make it so. The defection of the United States was, of 
course, the factor which, in its great crises over Manchuria and Abyssinia, contributed 
to hamstring the League. And yet itis probable that had even Europe alone ostracized 
Hitler and Mussolini economically from 1935 onwards and consolidated a system of 
all-in mutual defence, war might have been avoided or greatly shortened. What 
prevented this? Timidity in the case of some States, sympathy with the aggressors, 
hopes of cheap pickings, economic self-interest in the case of others. 

M. Brugiére’s section on the Italo-Abyssinian War, in which he quotes the 
figures showing the comparatively slight effect upon Italy of the very partial economic 
sanctions which were applied, is a significant revelation of ineffective half-measures. 
Even the embargo on imports from Italy was only operated two months after it had 
been agreed upon. 

After the Abyssinian fiasco, as M. Brugiére shows, the League of Nations limited 
itself to impotent exhortations when Japan attacked China in 1937, and relapsed 
into total silence when Hitler’s armies marched into Austria, Prague and Poland. 

While agreeing with the French statement before the San Francisco Conference 
that the failure of the collective security system was due to “‘a relaxation of will 
power,’ M. Brugiére holds that there were important mistakes and defects in the 
League Covenant which have been avoided in the United Nations Charter: no attempt 
has been made in the Charter to define too exactly the term “aggressor”; varying 
degrees of influence have been established among the member States whose power 
and responsibilities vary; and an international force to deter or defeat the aggressor 
has been provided for (though so far only theoretically). 

The book, which is very fully documented and contains the texts of, among 
others, the League Covenant, the Dumbarton Oaks Plan and the United Nations 
Charter, is a clear study and a valuable work of reference. 


DERRICK SINGTON 


*DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN Po.icy 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. Woodward, 
Montague Burton Professor of International Relations in the University of 
Oxford, and Rohan Butler, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Second Series, 
Vol. I. 1946. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 934" & 6144". xxxviii+ 
604 pp. 21s.) 

Tuls is the first volume to appear.of a collection—announced in 1944 by Mr. 
Eden, at that time Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—which is to present ‘‘the 
most important documents in the Foreign Office archives relating to British foreign 
policy between 1919 and 1939.”’ In other words ‘‘Woodward and Butler” is to do 
for the inter-war period what ‘Gooch and Temperley” has done for the period 
leading up to the War of 1914-18. The Government are to be commended for their 
decision to take the public into their confidence again, and they are once more to be 
congratulated on having secured the services of two distinguished scholars to carry 
out this important and difficult undertaking. 

How much skill and judgment is required may be gathered from the preface 
to the collection (printed at the beginning of this volume), which, though modest 
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and short, is full of interest. The editors rightly draw attention to the portentous 
increase in the number of despatches, etc., received at the Foreign Office per annum— 
a figure that rose from 68,119 in 1913 to 223,879 in 1938! This mounting deluge of 
business, which no doubt has been overwhelming the Foreign Offices of most other 
countries as well during the same period, is one of the keys to an understanding of 
recent international history; for it isa menace, not only to historians, but to Secretaries 
of State and members of Foreign Services, who daily (and often nightly too) have to 
wage a losing battle against the crushing load of overwork that is not conducive to 
mature or wise decisions on great questions of high policy. 

The brief but clear explanation of the principles on which their selection of 
documents has been made by the editors of the present collection shows that they 
have coped with the historian’s difficulty most efficiently. The crux is their decision 
not to attempt, except in rare cases, to print Foreign Office minutes on incoming 
despatches and telegrams. The considerations of space that have forced them to this 
decision are convincing, but the result is unfortunate, for it is not easy to agree with 
their dictum that “As a rule it is unnecessary to print minutes since the executive 
decisions taken on incoming material are given in the outgoing despatches and 
telegrams.” Often the bare decision is unilluminating without light from the deliber- 
ations leading up to it—and this is of course the reason why, in Whitehall, the whole 
dossier of every act is kept together in one file. 

The contents of the present collection of documents are being conveniently 
arranged by subjects within short chronological periods. This volume covers the 
negotiations for thé reduction of naval armaments (1929-31), the Briand project for 
European Union (1930), and Anglo-German relations during the year ending March 
21, 1931. While all these subjects are of interest to historians, the general reader 
will perhaps turn first to the Foreign Office memorandum on the Briand plan—which 
has a close bearing on Mr. Churchill’s present movement towards the same goal. 


A. J. TOYNBEE 


BIOGRAPHY 


*THis Man TruMAN. By Frank McNaughton and Walter Hehmeyer. 1946. 

(London: George G. Harrap. 8” K 54%”. 178 pp. Illus. 8s. 6d.) 

THE MAN FROM Missouri. By Cyril Clemens. (New York: J. P. Didier, for the 

International Mark Twain Society, Webster Groves, 19, Missouri. 8” X 5”. 

184 pp. $2.00.) 

Tue three authors of these two books agree spontaneously on the simplicity of 
character, the sincerity and the conscientious devotion to public duty of Harry S. 
Truman. It is oddly difficult to use the accounts they give as material for speculation 
about the future, much though they claim for him of political acumen and capacity 
for seizing problems. A very reasonable emphasisis put on the outstanding importance 
to the American and Allied war effort of his work as chairman of the Truman Com- 
mittee. We have a quite detailed and not over-dramatized account of his honourable 
hesitations about accepting nomination for the Vice-Presidency. The authors rate 
him rather high among Presidents. As to that, history is not finished with him. 
He himself would have his modest doubts and, being a man with the character he 


has, might well belie them. 
’ ERNEST ATKINSON 


*Bevin. By Trevor Evans. 1946. (London: George Allen & Unwin. 834” K 5%”. 
231 pp. Illus. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Evans has written a very readable book. He is a journalist who sees in 
Mr. Bevin a colourful and somewhat elusive personality, a man who has been in the 
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public eye for a quarter of a century and who always plays in leading roles. But 
unlike many other journalists who have written about living persons, Mr. Evans 
has done his work seriously. The greater part of the book deals with Mr. Bevin as 
a trade union leader. There is one chapter on Mr. Bevin at the Ministry of Labour 
which, being only thirty pages long, is necessarily far from complete, and another 
on his work as Foreign Secretary, which is sketchy. Friends of Mr. Bevin might 
disagree with the author on points of detail, but they would not reject the general 
picture in which Mr. Bevin stands out as a man of energy and resourcefulness, 
conviction and purpose. 


JOHN PRICE 


*SmuTs OF SouTH AFRICA: SOLDIER AND PEACEMAKER. By Dorothy F. Wilson. 
1946. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. The Torch Biographies. 
7344" X 5”. 112 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


A short biography of Field-Marshal Smuts and a tribute to his contribution to 
our civilization. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


*COMMERCIAL POLICY IN THE CANADIAN Economy... By Orville John McDiarmid. 
1946. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, Oxford University Press. 814” K 544”. xii-+ 397 pp. $4.50. 25s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a solid and scholarly study of Canadian commercial policy since the 
earliest days, and of its economic repercussions. It is not a book which the general 
reader will find easy to read, but the specialist will probably turn to it as a standard 
work on the subject for some time to come. 

The story which it has to tellis, moreover, of great interest to those concerned with 
the general history and nature of economic development. Canada has emerged 
from the second world war as one of the first half dozen industrial countries of the 
world; her industrial development, unlike that of Japan, for instance, has taken 
place behind relatively high tariff barriers, and would appear to owe much to them. 
Mr. McDiarmid believes, however, that the effect of the tariff on Canadian develop- 
ment is commonly exaggerated. While he is unable to reach anything like a final 
conclusion concerning its influence on the general rate of development, he shows some 
of its effects on the structure of Canadian manufacturing industry—in particular, 
he believes that one of its main consequences has been the growth of assembling 
industries, and that Canadian activity would have been better stimulated by a 
more selective policy, aimed at encouraging the earlier stages of manufacture, especially 
where the main economies of large scale production can be attained within the limits 
of the Canadian market. 

On the extent to which the tariff has encouraged restrictive practices within 
Canada, he shows that a conclusion is hard to reach; he gives definite evidence, 
however, of the relatively small effect which it can have had in the direction of pro- 
moting stability in the level of Canadian activity in general. Countries which are 
seeking to promote industrialization by means of tariffs will therefore find some 


useful cautions, but also much that is inconclusive, in Canadian experience as analysed 
here. 


A. J. Brown 
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THe FRENCH CANADIAN OvuTLooK. A Brief Account of the Unknown North 
Americans. By Mason Wade. 1946. (New York: The Viking Press. Toronto: 
Macmillan. 7344” X 5”. 192 pp. $2.00.) 

Mr. Mason WapE has two qualifications for writing on French Canada. Being 
a North American from New England he can appreciate the point of view of Ontario; 
and being a Catholic he can approach the problem of French Canada with a sym- 
pathetic understanding. He arrived in French Canada as the holder of a Guggenheim 
Fellowship in 1943, and acquired such an interest in the subject that he felt impelled 
to undertake a major work on this outstanding problem of the present and the future 
of the Dominion. The present volume is but the fore-runrer of what he calls “a 
more detailed and fully documented study.” By some oversight the book is not 
published in the United Kingdom; this is a mistake which the publisher would do 
well to repair, both in the case of the present volume and in the case of the major 
work to come. 

In a short review of this kind no detailed examination can be made of Mr. Wade’s 
thesis. In general, as might be expected, he finds faults on both sides out of which 
the tension between the two Canadas, the French-speaking and the English-speaking, 
has arisen; but he is cautiously optimistic about the prospect, for he says (p. 156): 
“The conscription crisis of the Second World War provided another example of the 
recurrent clashes of two very different mentalities in Canada, and its outcome 
suggests that these crises are becoming milder in character.” This is probably true, 
but the gulf between Ontario and Quebec is still too wide for any lover of the Dominion 
to be altogether happy about their present relations. In any case, those visiting 
Canada from the United Kingdom should always make a point of leaving the ship 
at Quebec and thus entering the Dominion from what was its original historic gate 
and still is a vital part of it. 

A. F. WHYTE 


*SOCIALISTS AND THE Empire. Five years’ work of the Fabian Colonial Bureau. 
By Rita Hinden. 1946. (London: Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz. 
A Fabian Colonial Bureau Pamphlet. 8” X 5%”. 27 pp. Illus. 1s.) 
AN account of the first*five years’ work of the Fabian Colonial Bureau. The 


Bureau is the main organization within the Labour Party concerned with the regular 
and detailed study of colonial affairs. 


EUROPE 


*THE TRIAL OF GERMAN Major War CRIMINALS BY THE INTERNATIONAL MILITARY 
TRIBUNAL SITTING AT NUREMBERG, GERMANY. (Commencing 20th November, 
1945.) Opening Speeches of the Chief Prosecutors for the United States of America; 
The French Republic; the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 1946. (London: published under 
the authority of H. M. Attorney-General by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
9144" X 6”. 173 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

*THE TRIAL OF GERMAN Mayor War CRIMINALS BY THE INTERNATIONAL MILITARY 
TRIBUNAL SITTING AT NUREMBERG, GERMANY. (Commencing 20th November, 
1945.) Speeches of the Chief Prosecutors for the United States of America; 
The French Republic; The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland; and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics at the Close of the Case 
against the Individual Defendants. 1946. (London: published under the authority 
of H.M. Attorney-General by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 914”” X 6’. 200 
pp. 3s.) 
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*THE TRIAL OF GERMAN Major WAR CRIMINALS. PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL MILITARY TRIBUNAL SITTING AT NUREMBERG, GERMANY. Part I. 
20th November, 1945 to 1st December, 1945. Taken from the Official Transcript. 
1946, (London: published under the authority of H.M. Attorney-General by 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 914” X 6’’. xi+ 327 pp. 5s.) 

THE Nuremberg Trial is of first class importance to anyone studying international 
relations, for two reasons: first, because it is an attempt to try the leaders of a country 
for crimes against peace and against humanity—an attempt, whether successful or 
not, to establish the rule of law in international relations; secondly, because of the 
light which the evidence produced at the Trial throws upon the history of the past 
fifteen years. 

The procés-verbal of the Trial, now being published by His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, will prove an indispensable series of documents, and it is intended, in successive 
numbers of International Affairs, to give brief accounts of the progress of this 
publication. 

To anticipate the delay inevitable before publication can be completed, the 
Stationery Office has published separately the full text of the speeches made by the 
four prosecuting counsel at the beginning and at the end of the Trial. The opening 
speeches are of particular importance in discussing the criticisms commonly made of 
the justice of the proceedings. 

Each Part of the full procés-verbal will cover a fortnight of the proceedings. Part 
I begins with the lengthy and fascinating indictment against the twenty-four German 
leaders. Unfortunately it omits to print the text of the Charter and the Agreement 
of London under which the Tribunal was established. 

The indictment is followed by the first part of the American case for the prosecu- 
tion, opened by Mr. Justice Jackson in a very able speech. That section of the 
American case presented in Part I is wholly devoted to evidence proving the Common 
Plan or Conspiracy. It begins with an account of the rise of the Nazi Party and its 
organization; covers the psychological and economic preparations for war; and goes 
on to the planning of aggression. The last part of Part I covers the detailed events 
leading up to the annexation of Austria. 

The handling of the documents used as evidence was confused in the early days 
of the Trial. There were constant interruptions by the President and frequent 
promises by the prosecution to read more of a certain document at a later stage. 
It is understood that eventually all the captured documents used in the Trial will 
be published, but this is a very great undertaking. What the present publication 
contains is the text of whatever parts of documents were read in Court. This is 
not altogether satisfactory, but it gives the historian some idea of what may become 
available, and in some cases the whole document was read and is therefore printed. 

The more important documents printed either fully or extensively in Part I are: 

The notes of Hitler’s Conference on November 5, 1937 (the Hoszbach notes)— 
among the most important of the whole Trial. 

Minutes of Hitler’s Conference of May 23, 1939 (announcing the decision to 
attack Poland). 

Hitler’s address to the Generals at Obersalzberg on August 22, 1939. 
Schacht’s Memorandum to Hitler on the financing of the Armament Prog- 
ramme, May 3, 1935. 

Many other important documents are referred to or briefly quoted. 

The oral evidence of only one witness for the prosecution is included in Part 1— 
that of Erwin Lahousen, who gave evidence on the oppositionist activities of the 
German Intelligence Service under Admiral Caharis. 


ALAN BULLOCK 
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*THE NUREMBERG DocUMENTS. SOME ASPECTS OF GERMAN WaR Poxicy, 1939-45. 
By Peterde Mendelssohn. 1946. (London: George Allen & Unwin. 834534”. 
291 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


IT is probable that the Nazi régime in Germany will be the best documented epoch 
in modern history—an ironical comment on the usual view that contemporary history 
is not a fit subject for study because of the lack of adequate documentation. It will, 
of course, be years before the vast mass of the captured German archives can be pub- 
lished. The Nuremberg Trial, however, made public part at least, and probably the 
most important sections, of the German State Papers. More than five thousand docu- 
ments were submitted in evidence by the prosecution, and copies of these documents 
were distributed to the correspondents covering the trial. 

Mr. de Mendelssohn, who was the correspondent of the New Statesman at Nurem- 
berg, had the good sense to realize that there was as big a story in the documents which 
littered the floor of the courtroom as in the actual conduct of the Trial. He has col- 
lected and arranged the most important of these documents in a clear and readable 
narrative which will be a useful stop-gap until the publication of the full documents is 
carried out. 

Mr. de Mendelssohn’s method is to arrange the most important documents under 
five heads. These are: The Phases of German Policy and Military Planning, 1937-40; 
German-Italian relations, 1937-43; Plans for the Invasion of Britain; German-Spanish 
relations, 1937-43; and German-Soviet relations, 1939-41. By far the most interesting 
and important of these sections is the first, which includes summaries and quotations 
from the most important documents—the Hoszbach Minutes, Jodl’s diary, and the 
detailed directives for the invasion of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Norway and 
Denmark, and the Low Countries. 

Mr. de Mendelssohn does not quote the documents in full but gives a summary 
illustrated with lengthy quotations and arranged from the point of view of the his- 
torian rather than of the lawyer. This is a considerable improvement on the verbatim 
report of the Trial, where only such parts of the documents were quoted as the pro- 
secution needed, and the arrangement was naturally subordinated to the needs of the 
Trial. 

There are obvious gaps in the documents which may in time be filled, and except 
in the most general terms Mr. de Mendelssohn has not attempted to correlate the 
evidence of the Nuremberg documents with what is already known about the period. 
This is entirely in keeping with the character of the book which is designed for the 
general reader, but which, for some time to come, will also prove a useful aid for the 
student of contemporary history. 


ALAN BULLOCK 


EUROPEAN POPULATION TRANSFERS, 1939-1945. By Joseph B. Schechtman. Preface 
by Adolph Lowe. Studies of the Institute of World Affairs. 1946. (New York, 
and London: Oxford University Press. 814” X 534". xi-+ 532 pp. Biblio. 
Maps. $5.00. 21s.) 

Mr. SCHECHTMAN’S book is the more welcome in that no other work has attempted 
on so spacious a scale, to survey the dislocation of communities in Central and Eastern 
Europe. The greatest difficulty the reader is likely to encounter is to measure the 
reliability of the hundreds of journals and other periodicals upon which the author 
depends to a considerable degree for his evidence. Regarding the degree of depend- 
ability which he attaches to the individual journals listed, it would be helpful to have 
a statement. Reasons for selecting certain journals and rejecting others of at least 
equal standing would also be of service to the reader. One notices, for example, that 
the Daily Herald and the Spectator are included in the list, but not the News Chronicle 
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and the New Statesman. Much more serious is the absence of adequate maps of suit- 
able scales; this in places is a serious hindrance to an intelligent pursuit of the argument. 

Each of the transfers of population is interpreted in the light of the “minorities 
problems” of Central and Eastern Europe, special attention being paid to the German 
Reich's repatriation policy inaugurated at the beginning of the second world war. The 
movements of minorities composed of Bulgar, Russian, Finnish, Croat, Magyar, and 
other detached fragments of ethnic groups receive similar and very adequate treatment, 
while the first chapter presents the case for population transfers as the only feasible 
solution of the minorities problems of Europe. 

Mr. Schechtman is a native of the Odessa of Tzarist Russia and yet has a par- 
ticularly extensive experience of Europe outside Russia. Moreover, he shows a fair 
degree of impartiality and detachment in discussion of a topic which in other writings 
frequently suffers the distortion of nationalistic prejudice. 

W. FITZGERALD 


*EUROPEAN WITNESS. By Stephen Spender. 1946. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 

7%" X5". 241 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

STEPHEN SPENDER went out to Germany in 1945 immediately after the end of the 
war, to discover how far German intellectuals had been isolated by the war, and at the 
same time to assist in the opening of libraries. The result is this short book. The 
book’s only claim to be “‘European”’ rather than purely German derives from pages 
devoted to a short visit to France also in 1945. 

Unfortunately, Germany 1945 seems to have defeated Mr. Spender. This seems 
to have been largely due to the constant breakdown of his Army car, which dominated 
his days in Germany and has unfortunately been allowed far too much space in his 
book. He was also led astray from his real search by the strange life which the British 
forces in Germany lead. His comments on this life are apt, and his chapter called 
“‘Nausea” is a brilliant analysis of the strange malaise that attacks anyone of any 
sensitivity who has lived in occupied Germany. But these comments leave too little 
space—and clearly his visits left too little time—for his real purpose. A major diff- 
culty facing any Englishman—indeed any of the occupying Powers—in probing the 
German mind lies in the almost insuperable difficulty of getting the Germans to talk 
honestly. Far too many of them talk for effect and tell their listener what they believe 
the listener wishes to hear. The most valuable chapters in the book analyse not 
present but past German minds—one on Goebbels and one on Ernst Jiinger’s first 
novel. 

The book is a gallant attempt, but the problem of what the Germans are really 
thinking still remains. The answer, in the last resort, can only be given by the Ger- 
mans themselves. 

In visiting France, Mr. Spender was on surer ground. These chapters are pene- 
trating and sympathetic. 

ANNE WHYTE 


*La POLITIQUE DES PARTIS SOUS LA TROISEME REPUBLIQUE. By Frangois Goguel. 
Vol. I, 1871-1932; Vol. II, 1933-1939. Collections ‘‘Esprit.” 1946. (Paris: 
Editions du Seuil. 734” X 434”. 428 pp. and 350 pp. Biblio. Price not 
known.) 

Tuts lengthy work, written mostly in a German prison-camp by a Frenchman who 
is anxious to take a middle-stand between the Right and the Left in France, is in 
essence an electoral and parliamentary history of France during the Third Republic. 
The bulk of it—half the first volume and all the second—is devoted to the years be- 
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tween 1919 and 1939, The period before 1914 is covered very sketchily, and a short 
chronological account of the main and very familiar crises of the early Republic is 
given merely as an introduction to the last thirty years. Thislast generation of French 
history is divided into periods (1914-18, 1919-26, 1926-32, and 1933-39) and each period 
is discussed under the sub-divisions of political, economic and financial, social and 
foreign affairs. This method is confusing and leads to considerable repetition: thus 
the experiment of the “Popular Front” is discussed in at least four different parts of 
the second volume, and no integrated picture results from the discussion. 

The author's central thesis is that throughout the Third Republic can be traced 
the conflict between two main sections of public opinion and political outlook, which 
he calls ‘‘le parti de l’Ordre établi’’ and ‘‘le partidu Mouvement.” Ever since the Swiss 
Paul Seippel wrote about “‘the two Frances” Frenchmen have been tempted to adopt 
this naive and over-simple classification of their political activities. It is peculiarly 
inappropriate in the period of the later Republic, because the Right wanted change 
and challenged the existing order, no less than the extreme Left: and the complex 
spectrum of French political groupings cannot be reduced to simple blacks and reds. 
Nor does this idea dominate the account here given—fortunately enough: it is from 
time to time dragged in as a very forced summary of the events of each period. The 
result is a disappointing book, valuable only by reason of the detailed, and on the whole 
quite accurate, narrative it provides, and valueless as an interpretation of the Republic. 
The bibliography is oddly assorted, but this may be explained by the conditions in 
which the book was written. 

Davip THOMSON 


*La F&p£RATION FRANGAISE. Contacts et civilisations d’outre-mer. By Jean de la 
Roche et Jean Gottmann. 1945. (Montreal: Editions de l’Arbre. 8” K 534”. 
638 pp. Illus. Biblio. Price unknown.) 

LA NOUVELLE POLITIQUE COLONIALE DE LA FRANCE. By Emile Dehon, C.S.Sp. 
Préface du Général Leclerc. 1945. (Paris: Flammarion. 7144” K 44%”. 185 pp. 
Frs. 80.) 


MM. DE LA ROCHE AND GOTTMANN have produced what, if the material were 
more systematically treated, would be an encyclopedia of the French colonies. There 
are chapters on their geography, native peoples, administrative system and economic 
development; the last-named section contains information on communications and 
irrigation works which cannot easily be found elsewhere. The book as a whole is 
thrown out of balance by the excessive emphasis on the undoubtedly great personality 
of Eboué and the changes which he sought to introduce in Equatorial Africa. Never- 
theless its most valuable sections are those dealing with recent developments in French 
colonial policy. These include the resolutions of the Brazzaville Conference of 1944, 
a fifty-year programme for the extension of education in West Africa, and the declara- 
tions of December 8, 1943, and March 27, 1945, on the future constitution of Indo- 
China, The Eboué circular on native policy is printed as an appendix. 


Father Dehon elaborates proposals for the implementation of the Brazzaville 
resolutions. These are based on the theory that the African is traditionally not 
communist but communautaire, and can therefore pass readily to the communautaire 
society which the modern world demands without going through a stage of exaggerated 
individualism. The characteristics of a communautaire native society are the patri- 
archal family and recognition of an absolute ruler. 

The kernel of Father Dehon’s plan is an economic development based on a 
hierarchy of co-operative societies. Each village would have its own, and they 
would be grouped together for projects too ambitious for a single village. Membership 
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would be compulsory, and the whole system would be run by State officials, though 
only the senior officials would be European. Even with this organization, however, 
the author envisages a staff of a thousand Frenchmen for an African population of 
two million. 


L. P. Mair 


THE CRITERION OF DutcH NationHoop. An Inaugural Lecture delivered at 
University College, London, on June 4, 1945, by Professor G. J. Renier. 1946. 
(London: George Allen & Unwin. 8%” X 5%”. 22 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR RENIER’S lecture is not an inspired performance, but contains a 
useful refutaiion of Geyl’s theory of language as the criterion of Dutch nationhood. 
He maintains that in Western Europe the State is “‘the maker of national consciousness”’ 
which is itself bred by ‘the solidarity of daily life” (p. 19). Thus the Dutch can be 
understood only through study of the history “which shaped both the Dutch state 
and the spiritual personality to which the Dutch state gave birth”’ (p. 20). 


J. Po '¥. Bory 


PoLiticA INTERNATIONACIAL DE EspaNa. El Caso Espafiol en la O.N.U. y en el 
Mundo. By Agustin del Rio Cisneros. 1946. (Madrid: Afrodisio Aguada, S.A. 
8” X 5%". 176 pp. 15 pesetas.) 


AN officially sponsored statement of the Spanish case. 


*THE ORIGINS OF MODERN GERMANY. By G. Barraclough, Professor in the University 
of Liverpool; Sometime Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 1946. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 834’ X 5%”. x-+ 481 
pp. Maps. 21s.) 

THE historical approach to the German problem, though not the only one, is 
an important element of any lasting solution. Three-quarters of this work deals 
with events prior to the year 1500 and only sixty pages are devoted to those since 1800. 
The author traces the roots cf the problem back to the years 1076, 1250, 1648, 1815 
and 1848. The most interesting chapter in the earlier part deals with the Hohen- 
staufen Empire, which, however like the Holy Roman Empire, was not as identical 
with “Germany” as German historians like to assume. The period from 1871 to 
1939 the author considers as an ‘“‘episode.’’ Hence this is primarily a book for the 
serious historical student, although the well-written conclusion is of wider appeal. 

The author considers the two salient features of German history to be German 
unity and the creation of representative institutions. The lack of these he attributes 
to her enemies and to circumstances rather than to the German character. The 
“machinations” of France are specially blamed, her treatment by Germany and the 
Allies scarcely mentioned. The extent of the popular desire for unity and liberal 
institutions in earlier days in Germany is somewhat magnified. The well-worn 
arguments against the Treaty of Versailles are set out and the Allies rather than the 
German people are blamed for the failure of the Weimar Republic and the rise of 
Hitler, in accordance with the view widely held in Leftish circles in Great Britain 
and in Germany. A conciliatory peace for Germany and no partition is urged. The 
book is well documented and has a good index, but the latter omits references to 
footnotes. : 

T. H. MINSHALL 
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THE SociAList Unity Party or GERMANY. By Felix Albin. Introduction by K. 
Zilliacus, M.P. 1946. (London: New Germany Publications. 7” & 434”. 
68 pp. 1s.) 


Tuis pamphlet sketches rapidly the factors from the mid-nineteenth century 
onward which kept the working class politically divided and maintained in power 
the military and industrialist circles who created Hitler. Out of the Nazified masses 
in defeat have now re-emerged the small beginnings of four progressive parties: 
Communists, Social Democrats, Christian Democrats (comprising catholics and 
protestants) and Liberal Democrats. In the Russian zone these have fused to form 
a Socialist Unity Party. That this party has made no headway in the other zones is 
attributed by the author to its discouragement by the occupying authorities, especially 
those of the British zone, who, in retaining “experts” of the Hitler régime, are 
permitting reactionary groups to reassert their influence. 

I. M. Massey 


EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. By Minna Specht and Alfons Rosenberg. 
1946. (London: James Clarke & Co. German Educational Reconstruction 
No. 1. 84%” KX 5%". 24 pp. 1s. 6d.) 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN GERMANY. By Helmut von Rauschenplat. 1946. (London: 
James Clarke & Co. German Educational Reconstruction No. 2. 8%” & 5%”. 
32 pp. 1s. 6d.) 

JUGENDBEWEGUNG. The Story of German Youth 1896-1933. By Fritz Borinski 
and Werner Milch. 1946. (London: James Clarke & Co. German Educational 
Reconstruction Nos. 3/4. 834" XK 5%”. 48 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

*THE DECLINE OF LIBERALISM AS AN IDEOLOGY with Particular Reference to German 
Politico-Legal Thought. By John H. Hallowell. 1946. (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co. The International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction, Editor: Professor Karl Mannheim. 9” XK 514”, xiii-+ 141 pp. 
Biblio. 12s. 6d.) 


Experimental Schools in Germany and Vocational Training in Germany are 
informative, condensed and well worthy of attention by those interested in the re- 
education, or understanding, of the Germans. The latter booklet is of considerable 
interest on the subject of teaching apprentices, vocational suitability tests, said to 
have first been used in Germany, and on increasing the skill of the worker. 


Jugendbewegung is a most useful introduction to the history of the Youth Move- 
ment in Germany, of which the Wandervogel, singing hikers with their frying pans 
and banjos, were so common a feature of the German woods. The brief account 
(pp. 21-22) of the turner, Friedrich Muck-Lamberty’s Neue Schar (New Horde) 
which danced through Thuringia in 1920 so contagiously that the stalwart policemen, 
sent to disperse the singing, dancing crowds in the market places, fell captivated into 
abandoned step, is not to be missed by even those who decry all things German. 
The booklet throws much light on a lesser known part of the German scene and 
character. 


The Decline of Liberalism as an Ideology was written in America as a doctoral 
dissertation based upon a study of German politico-legal thought under the guidance 
of German and American professors. While there has been much study, the book is 
under a cloud of verbiage, which does nothing to clarify its conclusions. As a trans- 
lator of German political theory, I can sympathize with the author, but would ask 
him to attempt a fresh approach from the point of view of his public rather than of 
his authorities. 

E, N. F. LANE 
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*EDUCATION IN Fascist ITALy. By L. Minio-Paluello. With a Foreword by Sir W. 
D. Ross. 1946. (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 834” X 
53%". xiv-+ 236pp. Biblio. 15s.) 

Tuis is not a book of interest merely to Italian educationalists. It ought to be 
read by all interested in Italian affairs and in education in general. 

It is a common mistake to assume that all that was bad in Italian education 
was traceable to fascism. In a sense fascism in education was a natural outcome of 
some aspects of Italian education as it had developed from its essentially lay and 
markedly anti-clerical basis in the early nineteenth century. Fortunately the great 
influence of the ginnasio and the lJiceo, with their strong classical tradition, did much 
to retard a wholly materialistic outlook, but, even so, the lack of a moral and religious 
current, combined with the clearly defined anti-clerical tendency of so many of the 
texts and teaching philosophies, did much to make the ultimate materialism of 
fascism possible. These are facts, well brought out in several places, which ought not 
td be lost on British educationalists, many of whom in the past have not displayed 
that sense of danger to the liberty of the human spirit which in fact would appear to 
arise from increasing secularization. 

It is a pity that the author's adviser as to his English should have allowed such 
a barbarism as ‘“Gymnasium-Lyceums” for ginnasit-licet, when, if a translation were 
needed at all, grammar schools and advanced grammar schools could have been 
used. Likewise to have translated literally collegi reali by royal colleges (p. 2) shows 
a lack of appreciation of how very much a school rather than a college a collegio 
can be in Italy. 

However, these are minor points, which do not detract unduly from this serious 
and important contribution to a knowledge both of Italian affairs and of education. 


G. R. GayrEe 


Wuart Itaty Has Done ror ALBANIA. 1946. (Rome: Centro Italinao di Studi e 
Pubblicazioni per la Riconciliazione Internazionale. 914” XK 634". 24 pp. 
Price unknown.) 

A summary of the assistance furnished by Italy to Albania between the wars, 
both in the financial sphere and in public works and general development of Albania’s 
communications, agriculture and industries. The conclusion is drawn that the 
permanent benefits to Albania resulting from Italian expenditure there far outweigh 
any sum which Albania might legitimately demand from Italy in reparation. 


M. K. G. 


TRIESTE AND THE JULIAN Marcu. The original Yugoslav Government Memorandum 
on these subjects and Subsequent Official Statements with Maps. 1946. (London: 
Yugoslav Embassy Information Office. 7° 5”. 82 pp. Maps. Price 
unknown.) 

Tuis booklet contains the text of the basic memorandum submitted by the 
Yugoslav Government to the Council of Foreign Ministers in September 1945. It 
also includes texts of four Yugoslav statements made before the Council at that 
time, and of M. Kardelj’s speech before the United Nations Assembly on January 18, 
1946. Maps show railway communications and ethnical and linguistic distribution 
of population in Trieste and Venezia Giulia. * 


M. K. G. 
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East WIND ON THE ApriaTic. By Daniele Varé. 22 pp. 
THE Last STRONGHOLD OF GERMAN NazisM. By Daniele Varé. 20 pp. 
*HEWERS OF WooD AND DRAWERS OF WATER. By Daniele Varé. 19 pp. 

All published in 1946 by the Centro Italiano di Studi e Pubblicazioni per la 

Riconciliazione Internazionale, Rome. (9%4” X 634”. Price unknown.) 

In these three pamphlets Signor Varé, an Italian ex-diplomat well known in 
Great Britain before the war, puts Italy’s case for her retention of Venezia Giulia, 
of South Tyrol, and of some colonial outlet for emigration. The pamphlets were 
written before the Peace Conference at Paris in the summer of 1946 and the sub- 
sequent decisions of the Council of Foreign Ministers regarding Italy’s peace treaty; 
and in two out of the three cases it would seem that Signor Varé has pleaded a lost 
cause. It may nevertheless be helpful for the general public to have before them, 
in eminently readable form, a sober, unpolemical statement of the Italian arguments 
and point of view on these questions. Signor Varé puts the Italian case with that 
combination of wit and wisdom, that sense of perspective, which will be remembered 
by readers familiar with his earlier works. These are propaganda pamphlets, if you 
will; but whether they evoke acquiescence or criticism, they urge to reflection on 
subjects for which it is vitally important—and not for Italy alone—that a satisfactory 


settlement should be found. 
MurIEL GRINDROD 


ALLY BETRAYED: THE UNCENSORED Story oF Tito AND MrmatLovic. By David 
Martin. Foreword by Rebecca West. 1946. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 
8%" X 5%". xviiit+ 372 pp. Biblio. Illus. $3.50.) 

THERE is probably no chapter of contemporary events on which feelings run 
higher than over the Chetnik-Partisan conflict in Yugoslavia. The sympathies of 
the author of Ally Betrayed are indicated by the title he has chosen. Mr. Martin is 
a Canadian pilot and journalist who has recently served as Secretary to the American 
Committee for a Fair Trial for Mihailovic. More first-hand knowledge of Yugoslavia 
and Yugoslav personalities would have made Mr. Martin’s task easier. As it is, 
he has undoubtedly devoted painstaking study to what documentation was available 
to him. An appendix, for instance, contains some interesting press extracts showing 
what the Axis thought of Mihailovic and the book also throws some light on the 
still more fascinating question of what the Soviet Union thought of the Chetnik 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Naturally enough, however, the author has not had access to those official 
sources without which a true appraisal of the development of policy from support 
of Mihailovic to that of Tito is hardly possible. This leads him to make sweeping 
assertions to the effect that Military Intelligence deliberately distorted the picture 
of events in order to discredit the Chetniks and that Tito is “the creation of the 
capitalist democracies” (p. 232). 

Yugoslavia, as Mr. Martin points out in his closing chapters, is now ruled by a 
Communist Party dictatorship. This by no means implies, however, that the General 
was as white as the Marshal now appears black. The balance of evidence still indicates 
that Mihailovic and his commanders collaborated in varying degrees with the enemy, 
and that the Allies were fully justified in transferring support to his more actively 
anti-German rivals. Hopes that Tito’s régime would become more liberal and 
democratic have been disappointed. But to try to recreate a posthumous myth of 
General Mihailovic as a hero of resistance and ‘‘one of the truly great personalities 
of our time” (p. 282) is to repeat the error which had such disastrous consequences for 
Yugoslavia in the past. The cause of Yugoslav democracy must look elsewhere for 
salvation today. an ae 

S. CLISsOLD 
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*THe Case FoR GREECE. By “Athenian.” 1946. (London: Hollis & Carter. 7!” X 
4%". 84 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


WitH the caveat that the author is an ardent royalist (possibly one of the entourage 
of King George during his exile in London), this booklet is worth reading by any 
student of the details of modern Greek politics. The events of December 1944 will 
indeed “leave a deep mark for several decades to come”’ (p. 81), and there is much 
in “‘Athenian’s” contention that “It would be unusual ...if there was not created a 
kind of psychosis towards the danger of a new adventure from the Left’’ (p. 82). 
But whether in fact “With stark awakening to the danger...all the other [i.e., 
excluding E.A.M.]} large masses, either monarchist-right or republican-liberal, have . . . 
discovered a common denominator of political activity” (p. 82) in the King, is another 
matter. Superficially it might seem that the result of the recent plebiscite bears 
this out. But perhaps there were other factors at work besides an anti-Communist 
reaction. And “Athenian’s” apology for the Metaxas dictatorship like his claim 
that British policy towards Greece was run, in the Middle East, by “‘various British 
organisations of well-known Left leanings...” (p. 47), will surprise some readers. 


FRANCIS NOEL-BAKER 


*[.4 HONGRIE DEVANT LA CONFERENCE DE LA PAIX. Par Francois Honti. Tirage a 
part de Voix des Peuples, Juillet 1946. 1946. (Geneva: Courrier de Genéve. 
9” X 6”. 12 pp. Price unknown.) 
Tuis is a brief statement of the Hungarian case regarding Hungarian minorities 


in Czechoslovakia and the question of Transylvania by the ex-consu! of Hungary in 
Switzerland. 


THe Case FOR PoLAND. By Ann Su Cardwell. Introduction by R. H. Markham. 
1945. (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ann Arbor Press. 9’’ K 6”. 92 pp. Map end- 
papers. 25 cents.) 

Tuts book gives a lucid account of the diplomatic relations between Poland 
and the U.S.S.R. before and during the late war. It shows clearly the causes of the 
deterioration of the Pact of 1941 owing to the question of the eastern frontier, the 
deportations, the size of the Polish army, culminating in the crisis resulting from 
the discovery of the Katyn Forest graves and leading to the major tragedy of the 
seige of Warsaw, the triumph of the Lublin Committee and the decisions of Yalta 
where no Polish representative was present. The author removes some misconceptions, 
e.g., when she states that before 1939 over 80 per cent of the Polish agricultural land 
belonged to the peasants. The weakest part of the book is the lack of any summing 
up or considered review of the problems at the end. 


A. BrucE BOSWELL 


*PoLAND’s RiGHTs TO JusTicE. By Andrew J. Krzesinski. 1946. (New York: 

Devin-Adain Co. 8%" X 5%”. 120 pp. Biblio. $2.00.) 

Tuis little book sets forth in plain fashion the views of those Poles, living abroad, 
as well as of many in the homeland, to whom the existing state of affairs in Europe 
is not only a bitter disappointment but also such a departure from what they regard 
as common justice that they cannot recognize it as likely to be lasting. The argument 
is sound, and would be unanswerable in a world where right and not might prevailed. 
It would have been even sounder without such rather overdone claims and specula- 
tions as appear on page 17 as to what might have been. There are a few slips in fact, 
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e.g., on page 27, where the work of Professor Stronski in the Polish Ministry of 
Information and Documentation is quite overlooked. 

But the main indictment stands, proceeding from Yalta onwards, the terms of 
agreement of which have not even today been implemented. The position of the 
Poles from abroad or from the homeland, who joined the Provisional, Soviet-sponsored, 
Administration has been the least unenviable. We know what one of the parties to 
Yalta now thinks of all that has followed, and it isa safe guess that President Roosevelt, 
had he lived, would not have thought otherwise. The question is, what are we to 
do about it? To this, so far, no satisfactory answer has been found. It may be 
doubted whether even Moscow is very happy about things as they stand. 


W. J. Rose 


*BEYOND THE UrAts. By Elma Dangerfield. Preface by Rebecca West. 1946. 
(London: British League for European Freedom, 66 Elizabeth Street, S.W.1. 
7%" X44". 94 pp. Illus. Maps. Price unknown.) 


A survey, compiled from various sources, of the deportation of Polish citizens 


from Eastern Poland by the Soviet authorities from September 1939 to June 1941. 


*Tue NORTHERN TANGLE: SCANDINAVIA AND THE Post-War WorLD. By Rowland 
Kenney. 1946. (London: Dent. 81%” XK 514". xiit+ 255 pp. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 


WitH the help of half a dozen characteristically clear and illuminating sketch- 
maps by Mr. Horrabin, the author has contrived to compress into a hundred pages a 
workmanlike version of the history of Northern Europe from the Middle Ages to 1939. 
The rest of the book describes in greater detail the strangely divergent courses 
pursued by the five small Powers in face of the first acts of unqualified aggression the 
true North had experienced since the Treaty of Frederikshavn. As might be expected 
from Mr. Kenney’s special interests and knowledge, Norway gets most attention 
and there is perhaps a tendency to view other countries through Norwegian eyes, 
though this does not impair the interest of the study: what is unfortunate is the 
crowding-out of Iceland, since there is need for an objective account of the Anglo- 
American occupation. 

The main purpose of the book, however, is to raise the question whether one 
result of the war would be some move towards an integrated foreign policy for the 
Northern Powers—an idea which seems plausible enough to the outside world, 
witness our casual use of the term Scandinavia, but is in fact beset with difficulties, 
as Mr. Kenney points out, and has owed its revival in recent years rather to wishful 
thinking on the part of the isolated and uneasy Swedes than to any fundamental 
change in the geo-political and economic factors which throughout modern history 
have split the North asunder. The author’s subsequent discussion of more probable 
alternative developments in Northern foreign policies loses some of its value because 
his text was completed, apart from a fifteen-page postscript, before the end of 1944. 
But the recent trend of events in all the Northern countries, though most conspicuously 
in Sweden, amply confirms the most important of Mr. Kenney’s shrewd predictions, 
when he writes: ‘‘The northern states, each for its own particular reason, will have 
nothing to do with any western group which could possibly be regarded as a counter- 
balance to any organization which might be based on the Soviet Union. On that 
matter there is no divergence of opinion’”’ (p. 228). 


T. K. DERRY 
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*RussIAN-AMERICAN TRADE. A Study of the Soviet Foreign-Trade Monopoly. 
By Mikhail V. Condoide. Foreword by Viva Boothe. 1946. (Columbus, Ohio: 
The Bureau of Business Research, College of Commerce and Administration, 
Ohio State University. 914” X 6”. xiii-++- 160 pp. Biblio. $2.50.) 

*AMERICA AND RuSSIA IN THE WorLD Community. By Harold Henry Fisher. 
Foreword by Frederick Hard. 1946. (Claremont, California: Claremont 
College. 8%" KX 5%". xii +175 pp. $2.50.) 

*Soviet Asta Mission. 12,000 air miles through the new Siberia and China. By 
Henry A. Wallace with the collaboration of Andrew J. Steiger. 1946. (New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 8%" K 534". 254 pp. Illus. Maps. $3.00.) 
Mr. ConDorIDE’s comprehensive analysis of Russian-American trade has appeared 

at a most opportune moment. The post-war course of Soviet-American economic 

relations is still in the melting pot and is arousing considerable international speculation. 

This book supplies all the basic facts and statistics required for an intelligent grasp 

of the subject. It has the additional merit of discussing the domestic economic 

policies and resources of the United States and the U.S.S.R., in so far as these matters 
are relevant to the main theme of the book, and of competent familiarity with Soviet 
source material. A well-balanced and welcome reference work. 


The latest book by Professor Fisher, long a serious student of Russian historical 
sources, is disappointing on many scores. In its optimistic speculations about future 
Soviet-American harmony and co-operation it shows a complete lack of comprehension 
for the Marxist mind and its ineluctable repercussions in international politics. 
And in the event, Professor Fisher has proved an extremely unreliable political prophet. 
Moreover, the estimates of Soviet favour among the peoples of South-Eastern Europe 
are also, in the opinion of this reviewer, grotesquely exaggerated. Indeed, Professor 
Fisher seems to confound the forceful imposition of the Soviet will and system on 
Hungary, Poland, Roumania and Bulgaria with their free acceptance by the peoples 
concerned. His references to the “loyalty” of the non-Russian nationalities of the 
Soviet Union to the Kremlin I find equally hard to accept. Even though the Eastern 
peoples of Tzarist Russia did not know political freedom, it is quite incompatible 
with a study of the Sovietization of Turkestan and other non-Russian areas of the 
Soviet Union to imply, as Professor Fisher does, that Soviet culture and institutions 
were eagerly adopted by these peoples. In fact, they were only Sovietized late in the 
day and with much bloodshed, and the post-war fate of the Krimean Tartars, the 
Kalmyks and certain Caucasian peoples does not confirm Professor Fisher’s tribute to 
their loyalty to the Soviet Union. In view of the inaccessibility of Outer Mongolia 
to foreign investigation, it would be interesting to know on what grounds Professor 
Fisher asserts that the Soviets concede to the Mongols “the right... to hold the 
offices and determine the domestic policy of their country” (p. 106). Apart from 
the superficial treatment of these somewhat extraneous issues, the concluding chapter 
of Professor Fisher’s book must be written off in the light of Soviet-American clashes 
at the Paris Peace Conference. 


The record of Mr. Henry A. Wallace’s good-will mission to Soviet Asia in 1944 
is a stimulating readable book of its kind. Publication was probably delayed for 
strategic reasons, as Mr. Wallace visited many important centres of Soviet defence 
and development in the Soviet Far East before the end of the war with Japan. He 
was accompanied by a group of experts including the well-known American student 
of Sino-Mongolian affairs, Owen Lattimore, on his Skymaster flight from Washington 
through the heart of Soviet Siberia to Soviet Turkestan and thence through Sinkiang 
to Ulan Bator, the capital of Outer Mongolia. His journey took place in the hey-day 
of Soviet-American lease-lend co-operation and Mr. Wallace was privileged to see 
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many places of the greatest interest to students of the Soviet East but which are 
mostly inaccessible to foreigners today. His thumb-nail sketches of Magadan Yakutsk, 
Ulan-Ude, Krasnoyarsk, Karaganda and of the Outer Mongolian capital, Ulan Bator, 
should be therefore noted. Mr. Wallace’s reticence on one of the most interesting 
subjects which crossed his trail, the Baikal-Amur railway, is most disappointing. 
His general reticence regarding Soviet political affairs is more understandable in 
view of the conditions under which his material was obtained. Nevertheless, it is 
a little bit “thick” to describe the N.K.V.D. as ‘‘old soldiers” with blue tops on their 
caps and to forget the grim conditions of forced labour under which so much of the 
Soviet Far Eastern gold-mining and other workis done. In fact, the whole picture of 
the settlement of the more inhospitable regions of the Soviet Far East is falsified by 
the assumption that the so-called “‘pioneers’’ have settled there freely, attracted by 
higher wages. < 
VIOLET CONOLLY 


*THE SoviET IMPACT ON THE WESTERN WorLD. By Edward Hallett Carr, Professor 
of International Politics in the University College of Wales. 1946. (London: 
Macmillan. 74%” X 5”. ix+ 116 pp. 5s.) 

IN a little over one hundred small pages, Professor Carr discusses five aspects 
of the impact of the U.S.S.R. on the Western world—the political, the economic, 
the social, the international and the ideological—and he closes with a chapter on 
“Some Historical Perspectives.” In this last chapter it is suggested that the Drang 
nach Osten of the last two hundred and fifty years has been arrested, and may be 
replaced by a Drang nach Westen, for which the growing Slav (and Russian) pre- 
ponderance in the population of Europe may be a basis. Such a new east-west 
movement is not, in the author’s view, at all likely to take the form of military action 
in Europe beyond the eastern zone. In broad historical perspective, this movement 
symbolizes the end of that period of individualism and Western European dominance 
which has come into being since the Renaissance and the beginning of our new age 
of mass civilization which finds its strongest exponent in the U.S.S.R. While Professor 
Carr regards the trend towards mass civilization as probably irresistible (p. 103), 
he appears at the same time to hold that some, at least, of the individualism of the 
past may be embodied in the collective forms of the present, and he concludes (p. 116) 
that “the prospect is probably not an out-and-out victory either for the western or 
for the Soviet ideology, but rather an attempt to find a compromise, a half-way house, 
a synthesis between conflicting ways of life... The fate of the western world will 
turn on its ability to meet the Soviet challenge by a successful search for new forms 
of social and economic action in which what is valid in individualist and democratic 
tradition can be applied to the problems of mass civilization.” 

The Western democratic tradition, in contrast with Soviet democracy, is well 
discussed in the first lecture on the political impact of the Soviet Union on the West, 
but too little attention is paid to the Soviet conception of party and to the one-party 
State. Similarly later, there is too little on the Communist International, and 
Communist Parties outside the Soviet Union, and nothing at all on the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. The book consists of six lectures given in Oxford early in 1946, 
and they have not been expanded. They are the fruit of a broad historical approach, 
and are full of suggestive views and penetrating analysis. The pages on the Soviet 
development of planning, and Soviet policy in regard to labour discipline and labour 
incentives, may perhaps be specially picked out, together with the pages on trade 
unions. It is much to be hoped that Professor Carr will be able to develop more 
fully the material in this challenging outline. In its present form the book whets 
the appetite for fuller treatment and more detailed definition. 

B. H. SUMNER 
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*CO-OPERATION IN THE SoviET Union. A Study prepared for the Fabian Society 
by N. Barou, Ph. D. (Econ.) London. 1946. (London: Gollancz. 74%” X 5”, 
123 pp. 6s.) 


THIs is a most unsatisfactory monograph. Soviet co-operation is a subject of 
considerable interest but it has hitherto been badly analysed and still presents many 
dark corners to the student. It might have been expected that a work by an author 
claiming many years inside experience of the Russian and Soviet co-operative system 
would at least enlighten our darkness. But this work does not fill the bill. An otherwise 
thin text is inflated by many unreliable chapters on Soviet agriculture—mostly based 
on a propaganda pamphlet What are Collective Farms? by the Soviet author, Karpinsky. 
These irrelevant interpolations result from one of the two basic fallacies of the book, 
to wit, the assimilation of collective farming to other and more genuine forms of 
co-operation in the Soviet Union. For it is impossible on analysis to identify Soviet 
collective farming with its peculiar land tenure system and compulsory deliveries, 
etc., with real co-operative enterprises as known elsewhere. Dr. Barou’s other 
fallacy is the assumption that co-operatives of the Soviet type and those in countries 
like Great Britain or Denmark are equivalent. Actually their outlook and basic 
principles are essentially different. For example, members of Soviet co-operatives do 
not control the expenditure or investment of their dividends—an important point 
never properly clarified by Dr. Barou—and are, in fact, difficult to distinguish from 
the other organs of the Soviet State distribution machine—especially since the recent 
revival of co-operative urban trade. Apart from Dr. Barou’s very naive accounts of 
Soviet agriculture (painted couleur de rose throughout), most of his incursions into 
Soviet economics are far from accurate. Thus, his description of the turn-over tax 
is misleading and his interpretation of the profit-incentive motive in Soviet industry 
and other psychological factors in Soviet society today are widely remote from 
Soviet realities. Far from being used to adjust ‘‘the price of relatively scarce goods 
in the market” (p. 22), the turn-over tax falls most heavily on ordinary consumption 
goods such as bread and other foods. It will be interesting to know just what ‘“‘goods 
of cultural value’ Dr. Barou believes to be subsidized by the surplus accruing from 
the turn-over tax (p. 22). In fact, heavy industry and armaments probably sucked 
up the lion’s share of this tax in pre-war days (and may still do so?). 


VIOLET CONOLLY 


MIDDLE EAST 


*PALESTINE THROUGH THE FoG OF PropaGANDA. By M. E. Abcarius, O.B.E., 
B. Com. L. en D. With an Introduction by Major-General Sir E. L. Spears, 
K.B.E., C.B., M.C. 1946. (London: Hutchinson. 844” X 51%4"’.240 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

*THE RAPE OF PALESTINE. By William B. Ziff. 1946. (New York: Argus Books 
Inc. 11” X 8”. xi+118 pp. Map. $1.00.) 


Mr. Ascarius has written a disappointing book. After serving for a quarter of 
a century in the Palestine Administration, he had a great opportunity. Of the making 
of books about Palestine there is no end, but of books of value stating the Arab case 
there are far too few. Mr. Abcarius could have filled a gap, but has failed to do so. 
Of the Zionist political and other activities in Palestine he has nothing good to say. 
He is equally condemnatory of the Government, whose actions he considers to be taken 
almost without exception for the Zionist cause. In fact he puts the worst complexion 
on everything the Government has done and as a consequence is querulous rather than 
constructive, almost entirely negative. If one reads this book together with one of 
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the usual volumes of Zionist propaganda, the two would cancel one another out, leaving 
to the impartial intelligent reader a feeling of disgust with both sides and a deep sym- 
pathy with the Palestine Administration. As an account of events in Palestine from 
the Arab point of view, the book, if read in the United States, may however serve to 
some extent as an antidote to the apparently widespread view that the Colonial Office 
is completely in the hands of the Arabs, and that Zionists can never receive any justice 
from it. Mr. Abcarius prints some of the most recent official statements, not easily 
available elsewhere; he also relates in part the inner history, from the Arab point of 
view, of the London conferences of 1938 and 1939 and the subsequent developments. 


Mr. Ziff’s book was originally published in 1938. It is now republished with 
many omissions and two short additions. The omissions include the seventy-three 
pages of notes and bibliography, whose loss is unfortunate. They indicate many of 
the sources on which Mr. Ziff relies, or claims to rely, for his statements. A glance at 
this list will make clear to the informed reader the value of the work. The book is 
also an illustration of the material uninformed American readers are given on which 
to base any conclusions at which they may arrive. Propaganda books are seldom 
accurate, but it must be difficult to find another volume containing so many inaccur- 
acies as does this. One quotation is sufficient. “At one time 40 per cent of Alexander’s 
effectives were Jewish boys from Palestine. They formed the intrepid desert scouts 
on which Alexander relied for much of his intelligence. .. It was a Jewish contingent 
which held Tobruk during the long and terrible siege there’’ (p. 111). The publishers 
in recommending this book state that “‘This book . . . is now acknowledged to be one 
of the great classics of contemporary history. . . It was the source book used by the 
members of the League’s Mandates Commission . . . an historical document of prime 
importance to our times.’’ And the reader’s attention is further called to the author’s 
‘clarity of vision, keen analytical grasp and prophetic understanding of events.”” Mr. 
Ziff seems to have put three aims before himself. The principal one was to slander 
the British and the British Government in terms which to him cannot be too extra- 
vagant. A second and hardly less important aim was to misrepresent every possible 
action to the detriment of the Arabs. Finally, the book seems to have been prepared 
as a weapon in the war between the Revisionist Zionists and Dr. Weizmann and the 
saner advocates of Political Zionism. 

ALBERT M. HYAMSON 


*L’EuropE ET L’IsLaM. By Prince Aga Khan and Dr. Zaki Ali. 1944. (Geneva: 

Editions du Mont-Blanc. 734K 5%". 77 pp. Frs. 3.) 

THREE short essays, one by the Aga Khan defending the ideal of Pan-Islamism 
as a means of organizing internal unity, the second an extravagant essay on ‘‘What 
Europe owes to Moslem civilization,’’ the third a jointly-signed appeal for a wider 
appreciation of Islam and the Muslim peoples. 


H: Ay RG. 


AFRICA 


*SouTH-WEst Arrica. The Factual Background. By Sir Charles Dundas, K.C.M.G., 
O.B.E. South Africa and the World Series. Foreword by S. Herbert Frankel, 
Chairman, Editorial Committee. 1946. (Johannesburg: South African Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. 814’ 514”. 52 pp. Biblio. Maps. 3s. 6d.) 
Soutu-WEstT AFrica is an inhospitable country. Except for the semi-tropical 

native reserves in the extreme north with a relatively fair rainfall, the habitable part 

of the territory consists of grass steppe lands with a low and precarious rainfall lying 
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between two deserts. Though the area is two-thirds that of the Union of South Africa, 
its population is only about 315,000 including 32,000 white settlers, mainly pastoralists 
of small means, and 283,000 natives, of whom 174,500 live in the northern native 
reserves practising their traditional subsistence economy with a few small-scale modern 
innovations under a paternal system of indirect rule. The remaining 109,000 in the 
so-called “police zone’”’ of white settlement are for the most part labourers on farms; 
a few are employed in the urban areas or in the diamond, copper and vanadium mines, 
which are now, however, of secondary importance as compared with the sheep and 
cattle ranching industries. 

The territory is unique among the Mandates as bordering immediately on the 
frontier of the Mandatory Power, and this fact is recognized by its classification as a 
C Mandate, permitting of its administration under the laws of the Mandatory as an 
integral portion of its territory, subject to the safeguards laid down in the interests of 
the indigenous population. 

This Report is a valuable contribution to an appreciation of the facts underlying 
the discussion in the Assembly of the United Nations of the claim by Field-Marshal 
Smuts for the incorporation of South-West Africa in the Union. Strategically and 
economically the two countries are inseparable and the territory has until recently 
been a heavy financial liability to the Union. No other country can have the same 
interest in its development and prosperity. The present system of government with 
authority divided between the Union and a local Assembly with limited powers—not 
including Native Affairs—has been generally recognized as unsatisfactory. 

The claim made by the Union rests therefore on strong grounds (apart from the 
result of the consultation of native opinion, the method and value of which have been 
questioned) and has been supported by the British delegation to the United Nations. 

The opposition to the claim both in the Assembly of the United Nations and in 
South Africa—Bechuanaland more especially—is based on misgivings as to the general 
native policy in the Union, the recent developments in which have been described by 
Field-Marshal Smuts as a great experiment meriting impartial consideration. So far 
as South-West Africa is concerned the Report, while inclining to a protectorate solu- 
tion of the problem, finds the same defect in the local native policy as many economists 
have found in the Union itself, the lack of adequate opportunities for natives to im- 
prove their economic position. How far the recent marked advances in policy and in 
practice in the Union are likely to remedy this defect must for the present remain a 
matter of opinion. 


A. W. Pin 


*THE INDIAN QUESTION IN SouTH Arrica. By Violet Wetherell. 1946. (Capetown: 

The Unie-Volkspers-Boekhandel. 8’ X 6”. iv+ 71 pp. 7s. 3d.) 

TuIs special aspect of South Africa’s multi-racial problems, involving serious 
estrangement between two great countries, merits a fuller and better balanced exposi- 
tion than this booklet provides. The picture drawn is out of perspective. The author’s 
historical background is limited and she is unaware of the intensity and genuineness 
of Indian sentiment, irrespective of party, aroused at a time when India is on the 
threshold of independence. She has thus imperfectly visualized the psychological 
issues and the political consequences involved. 

Miss Wetherell does not adequately distinguish between the voluntary or cus- 
tomary communal separation of India and the legal segregation of South Africa, on 
grounds of race and colour. Muslims, Brahmins, and outcastes in India, who enjoy 
full statutory equality, will not readily accept for their South African countrymen a 
second-class citizenship within the Commonwealth. Miss Wetherell does not em- 
phasize sufficiently the widely prevalent “‘herrenvolk mentality” so roundly condemned 
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by many white Liberals in the Union. The excuse of the fear-complex of a minority- 
governing racial group enjoying special privileges will hardly appeal to the leaders of 
the under-privileged racial groups increasingly insistent upon their fundamental human 
rights. 

Since Miss Wetherell wrote, India has refused to admit South Africa’s claim that 
the dispute is a purely domestic concern, and has referred it to the United Nations 
Assembly. 


A. CHESSEL PIQUET 


*NIGERIA. Outline of a Colony. By C. R. Niven. 1946. (London, Edinburgh, 
Paris, Melbourne, Toronto and New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 744” K 5”. 
vi-+ 162 pp. Biblio. Illus. Maps. 6s.) 


THE author of this small volume draws on long experience as an Administrative 
Officer and as Public Relations Officer during the late war. His description of the 
country and his outline of political, economic and social development is illuminated 
by personal contacts with Africans in many walks of life. His plea is for ‘‘courageous 
and far-sighted leadership on the part of both Africans and Europeans, and the close 
and understanding support of the British people and Government,” that “out of diver- 
sity may come strength, out of apparent confusion harmony, and out of almost in- 
superable difficulties triumphs greater than those of war” (p. 147). 


M. WronGc 


*REPORT TO THE NUFFIELD FOUNDATION ON A VISIT TO NIGERIA. By J. T. Saunders, 
Secretary-General of Faculties, Cambridge; R. L. Turner, Director of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, London and D. Veale, Registrar of the University, 
Oxford. 1946. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
Published for the Nuffield Foundation. 9” KX 5%”. 67 pp. 2s.) 


THE purpose of the visit was to enable representatives of the three Universities 
which are likely to become responsible for the training of probationers for the Colonial 
Administrative Service to study the work for which the probationers are to be trained. 


West AFRICAN JOURNEY IN THE INTERESTS OF LITERACY AND CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 
1944-45. By Margaret Wrong. 1946. (London: Edinburgh House Press. 
7%" X 5". 80 pp. Map. 2s.) 


Tuis book is an account of a visit to West Africa between 1944 and 1945. The 
writer touches upon a number of problems and stresses, in particular, the need to 
increase the supply of interesting reading matter in the campaign for literacy. 


*BRITAIN AND WEsT Arrica. By Joyce Cary, late of the Nigerian Political Service. 
1946. (London: Longmans, Green & Co. 7%’ X 434". Tipp. Illus. Map 
end-papers. 1s.) 


AN historical account of European penetration of West Africa from the merchant 
adventurers to the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of today, showing the 
evolution of colonial policy through indirect rule and trusteeship to partnership in 
development between the colonies and Great Britain. 
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*TuE Discovery OF INDIA. By Jawaharlal Nehru. 1946. (New York: John Day. 

8%" X 6”. xi+ 595 pp. $5.00.) 

THE theme of this book is, in effect, though not in form, Indian nationalism, as 
seen through the subjective medium of Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s ardent and versatile 
personality. Mr. Nehru writes in his attractive style of the religions of India, its 
philosophy, its social organization, the rise and fall of empires, the British period and 
the swelling tide of nationalism, the hopes of a new India. But whether his subject is 
past, present or future, it is coloured throughout by the glow of nationalism. Thus 
the history of the past is tinged for him with that idealization which has always formed 
a powerful element in the motive force of nationalism. The aspirations for the future 
are those to which triumphant nationalism looks forward, though he bases these on a 
clear appreciation of the abuses that have grown up, and the need, in his own words, 
of revitalizing India. 

To the British connection Mr. Nehru concedes no merits, and attaches many 
injurious charges. It would be easy to controvert the views expressed on British aims 
and actions, or to examine critically the justification put forward for Congress policy 
on such crucial occasions as the Cripps Mission or the Quit India Movement of 1942. 
But standing as we do at a moment when decisions vital for the future of India hang 
in the balance, one has the feeling that events have outrun these controversies. What 
matters is the future. And the future depends largely on whether Mr. Nehru, as head 
of the interim Government of India, will rise, as many of his fellow Congressmen have 
risen in the provincial sphere, to the measure of his great responsibilities. Perhaps the 
most interesting and important aspect of this book at the present time is the fascin- 
ating study that it offers of the mind, the character, and the temperament of the 
author. 

Harry HAIG 


*\WuHat CONGRESS AND GANDHI HAVE DONE TO THE UNTOUCHABLES. By B. R. 
Ambedkar. 2nd Edition. 1946. (Bombay: Thacker & Co. 9144" X 6”. 
vi-+ 399 pp. Rs. 12.8.) 

Dr. AMBEDKAR has packed his book full of facts, and, to the good measure in the 
text, has added sixteen appendices—all to prove the bad faith of the man and party 
who have claimed to be the real friends of the Untouchables. 

The book, first published in 1945, provides valuable evidence to justify the reluc- 
tance of the Scheduled Classes to be classed in the unwieldy and non-homogeneous 
group called Hindu India. Certainly Dr. Ambedkar’s case merits close study by all 
who realize that only by understanding the points of view of the large minorities can 
they arrive at a just and equitable solution of the problem of India’s new Government. 

It is to be regretted that both the Muslims and the Scheduled Classes lack the 
advantages (e.g., a press and organization) that have allowed the Congress Party to 
claim to be regarded as the one party representative of all India. Dr. Ambedkar does 
hint at the reasons for this, but one has to search diligently in the mass of documents 
and letters to discover why Congress and Gandhi have not hitherto been successfully 
resisted. 

The story is a sad one of cajoling, beguiling, coercing of the unfortunate Scheduled 
Classes by those whose better brains, greater wealth and power to engineer uncom- 
fortable, if not dangerous, political crises have helped them to convince the imperfectly 
informed in the West of their own integrity and the unworthiness of the people who 
for centuries have been kept under. Dr. Ambedkar writes well, but his book is too 
packed with letters in full, when excerpts would have been much more telling if reduced 
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to concise statements of promises, their fulfilment or otherwise, and the action taken 
by both sides. He has given us a volume which certainly can be used for reference, 
and which for the first time gives facts for all the world to study in assessing the merits 
of this very real problem in India. 

A. M. PENNELL 


INDIAN StupIEs (These articles first appeared in a series entitled Mizan Newsletter). 

(Delhi: United Publications. 834’ X 534". 177 pp. Rs. 2.) 

*REsTLEsS INDIA. By Lawrence K. Rosinger. 1946. (New York: Henry Holt. 

74" X 5". ix+113 pp. Biblio. Illus. $2.00.) 

THESE two books can suitably be reviewed together for both are of the same type 
though intended for different audiences. The articles collected in Indian Studies 
originally appeared in the Mizan Newsletter of India, a series intended by its anonymous 
author to give foreign readers a picture of various aspects of Indian life. That is also 
the object of Mr. Rosinger’s book which was first issued under the auspices of the 
Foreign Policy Association of the United States, but is now made available to a wider 
public. Both books should serve their purpose admirably for both give what is, on 
the whole, an objective and accurate description of conditions in present day India 
and of the influences, religious, social and economic, which have brought them about. 
There is, none the less, an interesting contrast between the books. The author of 
Indian Studies presents what might almost be described as the official view, in other 
words he prefers to dwell on the achievements rather than the shortcomings of British 
rule in India. Mr. Rosinger is more critical. His conclusion that the survival of 
British power in India, despite strong nationalist sentiment, seems to be largely the 
result of shrewd British policies and divisions within the country reads rather strangely 
in the light of the events of the last few months. His book is evidently based on careful 
study and not on personal knowledge of India. Otherwise, he could hardly have fallen 
into the serious error of stating, in his description of the Indian land revenue system, 
that, in the permanently settled tracts, the landlords are not restricted in the rents 
they charge. Their tenants are protected against arbitrary enhancements by elab- 
orate legislation going back for the greater part of a century. Indian Studies, on the 
other hand, were obviously written on the spot which makes it surprising that the 
author should consider that relations between the Governments of India and South 
Africa have improved in recent years. Both books might have had better maps but 
those in Restless India are supplemeuted by some useful charts and diagrams. 


F. Noyce 


FIFTEEN YEARS AHEAD. Executive Editor: H. D. Sethna, M.A. 1946. (Bombay: 
Bombay Radio Press (Division of Fazalbhoy Ltd.) Distributors: Texer Kemsley 
and Millbourne. 13” X 10’. 273 pp. Illus. Rs.16.) 

FoRMERLY Professor of Logic and Philosophy at Wadia College, Poona, Mr. 
Sethna, as head of the Public Relations Department of the House of Fazalbhoy, has 
collected a team of experts to produce this symposium of thought on the planning of 
the new India. His experience at the University of Cambridge, where he worked 
under Dr. A. C. Ewing, has been well used. The fields of planning, including discus- 
sion of full employment and economic stability, the utilization of money, with a glance 
at Mr. Gandhi's philosophy and thought for small Indian States, agriculture, industry, 
transport and communications, education, social welfare, health and culture, are all 
dealt with by acknowledged experts, all of whom are Indian with the exception of Mr. 
J. E. Castellino and Mr. T. R. S. Kynnersley, who respectively deal with the planning 
of railways and road development. It is impossible within the space permitted for 
this notice to deal adequately or critically with the immense amount of material which 
so much enthusiasm has here collected for study. 
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There is no doubt that this book will be a most valuable work of reference to al | 
those who are in any way concerned with the reconstruction of India in this post-war 
period. The Editor in his introduction gives the key to the project: ‘The peace we 
want in India must be such as would give real freedom... The subject is placed 
against an actual background—the Indian milieu—the amazing awakening of India 
to national ideals and a revival of her powers and potentialities.” 


Epwin Hawarp 


A FREE STATE FOR INDIA WITH A REGIONAL PLAN FOR A NEW CONSTITUTION. By 
Pandit A. S. N. Murti, Member, Indian Institute of International Affairs. 1946. 
(Berhampur, Gamjam, India. 8%” X 5%". 108 pp. Not for sale.) 


Panpit Murti’s plan for a new constitution for India has echoes of those sug- 
gested by Sir Reginald Coupland and Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan but presents some novel 
features. Underit, India would become a Commonwealth with five dominions, United 
Madras, United Bombay, United Punjab, Central, and United Bengal. The dominions 
would be divided into provinces to meet linguistic and other needs. Madras, for exam- 
ple, would have Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Uriya Provinces. There would be 
twenty-four provinces in all to which would be added five city states with governments 
of their own, Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Karachi. Pandit Murti proposes 
to fit the Indian States into his plan by transferring the functions of the Crown Repre- 
sentative to an elected Chancellor of the National Commonwealth Government of 
India. He envisages India remaining in the British Commonwealth and suggests that 
the Chancellor should be ex-officio Crown Representative in India. 

F.N. 

Also received: 

*\ REPORT ON FRIENDS’ FAMINE RELIEF IN INDIA 1945, together with a Report of 
American Relief for India, Inc., supporting the work of the American Friends’ 
Service Committee. Introduction by Clarence E. Pickett, Executive Secretary. 
1946. (Philadelphia: American Friends’ Service Committee. 9’ X 6”. 32 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Price unknown.) 


*REPORT OF THE AMERICAN FAMINE MIsSION TO INDIA. India’s Hunger. Foreword 
by Pearl S. Buck. 1946. (New York 17: India Famine Emergency Committee, 
40 East 49th Street. 84%” KX 5%”. 30 pp. Quantity rates on request.) 


*A PICTURE OF INDIA. Its History, People and Government. (Revised to September 
1946). By Edwin Haward. 1946. (London: India-Burma Association, Outer 
Temple, 222 Strand, W.C. 2. 8” 5%". 52 pp. Illus. Map. 9d.) 


“THe CAMPAIGN IN Burma. By Lieutenant-Colonel Frank Owen, O.B.E. 1946. 
(London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office. Prepared for South-East Asia Com- 
mand by the Central Office of Information. 9” X 7”. 77 pp. Illus. 2s.) 
Tuis epic story in prose and pictures of how British forces from all over the Empire 

turned disaster into victory in Burma in the face of unimaginable difficulties, has been 

prepared by the Central Office of Information for South-East Asia Command. Photo- 
graphs and text alike are excellent, yet it would be easy to overlook altogether the 
name of the author, Lieutenant-Colonel Frank Owen, O.B.E., so modestly does it 
appear in small type at the foot of the list of contents. Asa record of British endur- 
ance, ingenuity and courage, it will help in dispelling the self-depreciation which is 
wont to assail us after our victorious wars. * 


P. D. BUTLER 
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MatayaN LanpscaPeE. By Katharine Sim. (London: Michael Joseph. 9” X 5”. 
248 pp. Illus. 15s.) ; 


MARRIED to a Customs Official, Mrs. Katharine Sim spent 1938 to 1942 in Malaya. 
Stationed in North Perak and then transferred to the Dindings—in those spacious days 
she moved from one Government furnished house to another with 119 boxes and 
cases—she kept detached and ‘“‘did’’ Penang, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur and the Hill 
Stations and had a vivid leave in Brastagi. She was also detached in the sense that 
her contacts with the people of the country did not get beyond amiable but trivial 
social relations. 

Her comments on persons and places are charming and sensible rather than shrewd 
and profound. We are introduced to her friends, her garden, her Siamese cats, her 
servants and her models. She is an artist and will awaken the memories of the first 
delights of visiting that country which is not obvious nor obtrusive but retired and full 
of sweet attractive grace. The callous and jaded assert that Malaya is monotonous 
but Mrs. Sim uncovers its beauties. There is hardly a page on which some tint or 
shade is not predicated. The illustrations, especially her own drawings, are beyond 
praise. 

GERALD HAWKINS 


*NETHERLANDS INDIES. The Far Eastern Quarterly (Special Number). Volume V. 
Number 2. February 1946. (New York: Columbia University Press. 10” X 
6%". 139 pp. Maps. Annual subscription, $4.00; single copies, $1.00.) 

Tuis special number of the Far Eastern Quarterly is produced in collaboration with 
the South-East Asia Institute of New York, which aims at promoting a better knowl- 
edge of the region. It containsa series of articles by experts on the Netherlands Indies. 
The first describes their material resources and the next points the contrast between 
over-populated Java and the comparatively empty and mostly undeveloped Outer 
Provinces. Four papers discuss cultural problems and potentialities. A survey of the 
tension arising from the impact of Christianity and Western enterprise on native cul- 
ture leads to a project of resolving it by education; separate articles examine the posi- 
tion of the Chinese and Eurasians. Two studies of somewhat narrower interest discuss 
labour legislation and the marine resources. Finally, an attempt to evaluate the net 
result of the contrast between Japanese propaganda and practice clears the way fora 
general survey of nationalism in South-East Asia with special reference to the Indies. 
The number as a whole should help greatly towardsa better understanding of difficult 
and urgent problems of world importance on which few people are adequately informed. 


J. S. FURNIVALL 


ASPECTS DE L’EVOLUTION GOUVERNEMENTALE DE L’INDOCHINE FRANGAISE. Accés 
aux fonctions publiques institutions représentatives libertés individualles con- 
stitution, lois, réglements. By Roger Pinto, Professeur aux Facultés de Droit 
de Lille et de Hanoi. 1946. (Saigon: S.I.L.I. Paris: Librairie du Recueil 
Sirey. Etudes Indochinoises et Extréme Orientales publiées sous la Direction de 
G. H. Camerlynck. 914%" X 64%". 201 pp. Price unknown.) 

THIs copiously documented work seems to include reference to all decrees, laws 
and important pronouncements which trace the evolution of the Indo-Chinese Govern- 
ment through the last fifty yearsand through thestages of domination, collaboration and 
association. It is through the implementation of these decrees that closer association 
between the French authorities and the native populations of the colony and pro- 
tectorates can be evolved. To those interested in the evolution of colonial peoples 
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towards self-government, this book will be a guide to the difficulties involved in the 
process. Certainly the Indo-Chinese Union must be the most difficult country in 
which to foster a smooth evolution, consisting as it does of a colony and three pro- 
tectorates, whose association depends on the cement of French bureaucracy. Com- 
parison with the British West African colonies might be made, where differences of 
race, religion and language occur; but African problems of self-government are by no 
means so urgent as in Asia, where the world crisis has caused both British and Dutch 
to hasten the evolutionary tempo in the last stages towards self-government. 

Implicit in the copious and valuable documentation contained in Professor Pinto’s 
work lies the plea for the retention of French control, which, in the Professor’s words, 
is the common denominator of the Union. Without this control, he argues, the Union 
will disappear or tear itself to bits. It seems unfortunate that Professor Pinto has 
chosen for his introduction a text written after the first world war which runs: “It is 
the aftermath of the war that is decisive. Our internal re-organization must commence 
without delay.”’ These sentences, written twenty years ago, have lost some of their 
freshness. Had this work been published in the aftermath of the first world war its 
value would have been infinitely greater. The question of the emancipation of Annam 
in those days did not loom so large, and its emancipation means the break-up of the 
Indo-Chinese Union. The author argues that it is in the real interest of the popula- 
tions of the three states to maintain the Union. Most people who know the East will 
agree with this. If self-government had been the wish of the oriental masses, the 
British, French and Dutch Eastern Empires would have long disappeared. It is the 
struggle by the educated few in a colony, who prefer to rule themselves however badly, 
that quickens the evolutionary process of discarding Western influence. For the 
masses, the slower the tempo the better, but national pride asserts itself in the student 
class and spreads upwards until it permeates the vocal portion of the population. The 
happiest colony must be one where the masses have been uplifted to a level of existence 
which allows leisure for their education; then when Western tutelage disappears, the 
masses are in a position to resist any encroachment on their well-being. Professor 
Pinto’s work, therefore, should be read as a guide to evolution towards self-govern- 
ment—a self-government that will retain the best that Western tutelage has to offer 
and will continue the essential raising of peasant existence level, which is fundamental 
to all social problems in the colonies. 


G. R. V. STEWARD 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


*CuinA MouLDED By Confucius. The Chinese Way in Western Light. By Tien: 
Hsi-Cheng, LL.D. (Lond.). Published under the auspices of the London Insti- 
tute of Worid Affairs. The Library of World Affairs No. 2. 1946. (London- 
Stevens & Sons. 834" K 5%”. 264 pp. Illus. 18s.) 

IT was a way they had in the eighteenth century when they met a gentleman 
with a gift for weighty and sententious utterance: they said to him ‘‘Sir, I perceive 
that you are a philosopher.’’ In that sense Dr. Cheng, China’s new ambassador to 
the Court of St. James, is a philosopher. What is more, he takes delight in Dr. 
Johnson and the eighteenth century writers. Boswell is quoted twenty-two times, 
Goldsmith fifteen, whilst Pope and Gray and De Quincy also appear in these pages. 
There is, therefore, an Augustan air about the book. And although Dr. Cheng on 
occasion gives scrupulous attention to the meaning of a key word or passage in the 
Chinese classics, he leaves on one side modern critical theories about the Sage- 
Emperors. For him they were real people,:and Chinese civilization was well started 
four thousand years ago. 

This is not to say that Dr. Cheng is an obscurantist or die-hard conservative. 
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On the contrary he shows himself a liberal, an urbanely philosophic liberal, awake to 
the significance of democratic principles in the Chinese traditional order. It is part 
of the value of this book that it represents the mind of a scholarly gentleman who has 
spent over twenty years in Europe and with this experience behind him takes out of 
his Confucianist treasury things new and old. As he does so, he stands a !ittle apart, 
if not above, the feverish controversies of political and intellectual radicalism, whether 
right-wing or left. Thus, having undertaken his labour of love, to portray his China 
moulded by her great sage Confucius, it is characteristic of him to consider first the 
question of what element of religion there is in the Confucianist tradition. He finds 
that in the broader sense there is a profound element; and he does both us and his 
fellow-countrymen the service of basing his approach here on an examination of Li, 
the ritual-observing instinct in man which religious and moral culture brings to so 
high a power of fidelity to ‘‘the unwritten law of Heaven and Man!” 

We have here, therefore, an interesting book, and a useful one for the general 
reader. Dr. Cheng is prodigal of quotation from the classical writers including the 
Taoist “‘Lao Tzu,” Mo Ti and Han-Fei—though he leaves Chuang Tzu severely alone 
and shows no interest in the Sung Confucianists. The influence of Buddhism also is 
dismissed with the remark that ‘‘as it has taken deep root in China and has in some 
ways been adapted to the life of the people, the masses have almost forgotten its 
origin” (p. 48). Along this line the book is defective. But then Dr. Cheng in some 
ways makes up to us by showing with continual quotation from Western authors how 
much he, a dyed-in-the-wool Confucianist, has come to appreciate our more classical] 
modes of thought. . He is also able to make use of his knowledge of Western juris- 
prudence to throw light on the Chinese attitude tolaw. This he does with some pithy 
comment. There is a good index, but if there should be a second printing, the proof- 
reading needs to be done more carefully. oe ‘ities 


*A CHINESE VILLAGE. Taitou. Shantung Province. By Martin C. Yang. Fore- 
word by Ralph Linton. Introduction by M. L. Wilson. 1945. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 9! X 6”. xvii+ 275 pp. $3.00. 20s.) 


‘nN this admirably produced book, Dr. Yang uses his native village of Taitou in 
Shantung Province as the specimen for a microscopic analysis of Chinese village life. 
His method is to describe first the primary group or family which is the basis of both 
social and economic life in the community, giving a detailed picture of the inter-family 
relationships and the way of life of a northern Chinese peasant family. Then he goes 
on to describe the village or secondary group, the village leaders, the village school and 
communal activities such as crop-watching and village defence. There is also an 
interesting chapter devoted to Chinese agricultural methods. 

The isolation of individual facts gives a false impression of the book, for much of 
its value lies in the cumulative picture built up of small details, such as the passage 
describing the making of the New Year cake and the wheat-flour rolls “decorated with 
sweet red dates to symbolize happiness” (p. 37); or the part explaining the significance 
of colours in the choice of clothes. But perhaps the most absorbing part of the book 
is that which analyses the subtle diiferences of relationship between various members 
of the family: the loving intimacy of mother and child, the more distant relationship 
of father and child, or the friction and rivalry between daughters-in-law. He dis- 
cusses marriage with its peculiar problems of adjustment (for in Taitou bride and bride- 
groom meet first on their wedding day), and the bringing up of children. By the end 
of the book the reader is left with a detailed and vivid picture of Chinese village life 
and its problems as well as a new understanding and respect for the hard-working 
Chinese peasant. Senin tana 
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*THE COLLECTED WARTIME MESSAGES OF GENERALISSIMO CHIANG-KAI-SHEK, 1937- 
1945. Compiled by Chinese Ministry of Information. Two volumes. 1946. 
(New York: The John Day Company. 834” KX 5%”. Volume I, 1937-40. 
xxx + 450 pp. Illus. Volume II, 1940-45. xxx -+ 451-888 pp. Illus. 2 vols. 
$7.50.) 


THIs is a collection, compiled by the Chinese Ministry of Information, of the war- 
time messages of China’s leader, many of them translated into English for the first 
time. There are altogether 160 items, arranged in chronological order and divided 
into five general sections, covering China’s eight-year war of resistance, from 1937 
to 1945. A work of this kind might easily be rendered tedious reading through inept 
translation, but in this case the translation is admirable and reflects great credit on 
those responsible. The messages reveal the moral stature of the Generalissimo, and 
his great influence in inspiring the Chinese people with the courage and steadfastness 
which converted what often seemed a lost cause into total victory. The volumes are 
a valuable contribution to the record of the Far Eastern war. What is more, they leave 
the English reader with a sense of refreshed, and just now much needed, confidence 
in the future of a liberated and united China under the Generalissimo’s leadership. 


SHEILA HARDEN 


*DIVIDED CuinA. By Maxwell S. Stewart. 1946. (Toronto: Canadian Association 
for Adult Education and Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Behind the 
Headlines Series, Vol. VI, No.5. 8” X 5”. 20 pp. Map. 10 cents.) 

Tus pamphlet gives a brief, but lucid survey of the critical situation in China, 
with especial reference to the outbreak of civil war between the Kuomintang and the 
Communist Party, and traces the history of the efforts to reach a peaceful settlement 
up to August 1946. The pamphlets in this series are intended for general study groups 
and contain questions for discussion and suggestions for further reading. 


F. C. JONES 


*THE FUTURE OF JAPAN. By W.C. Johnstone. Issued under the auspices of the 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1945. (New York and London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 8%" X 5%”. viii+ 162 pp. 
Map end-papers. $2.00. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. JOHNSTONE completed this prescription for the treatment of a defeated Japan 
in April 1945; that is to say, at a date when the imminent German collapse made 
Japan’s total defeat inescapable, but when the political, social and economic plight in 
which the latter would emerge from defeat was still a matter for surmise. The book 
was published in New York in May 1945, but the English edition did not appear until 
September 1946 (when the Allied occupation of Japan had been in progress for more 
than a year), and this fact detracts from its interest and value. 

Some of the author’s suggestions correspond fairly closely to the actual trend of 
Allied policy, although his hope that the army of occupation would be made up of 
contingents from all the United Nations in order ‘‘to impress the Japanese with the 
unity of the nations arrayed against their aggression” (p. 26) has not been fulfilled. 
Had Mr. Johnstone written after contemplating the unhappy consequences of a joint 
Allied occupation in either Germany or Korea, he might have modified this opinion. 

Mr. Johnstone is a strong advocate of the abolition of the Japanese imperial insti- 
tution, which he regards as inextricably bound up with the aggressive past. He recom- 
mends that the United Nations should give positive assistance to those Japanese who 
might wish to bring about the overthrow of the throne, rather than themselves taking 
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steps to destroy the institution. Since the Communists have proved to be the only 
Japanese faction opposed to the retention of the Emperor, this would have involved 
the adoption by General MacArthur of a policy distasteful to the majority of the 
American public, however enthusiastically it might have been received in Moscow. 
In spite of the tendency to express dogmatic generalities regarding the future of 
Japan which was more common at the time the book was written than now, after 
practical experience of the tasks before the Allies, the book is well planned and has 
merits which survive the handicap of delayed publication. 
SHEILA HARDEN 


*A SHoRT History OF JAPAN. By A. L. Sadler, Professor of Oriental Studies, Uni- 

versity of Sydney. 1946. (Sydney, London: Angus & Robertson. 8144” K 51%”. 

xx + 378 pp. Biblio. Illus. Maps. 21s.) 

ALTHOUGH the Preface of this book is dated January 1946, the last chapter, which 
brings the story of Japan down to Pearl Harbor, shows evidence of having been written 
while the war was still going on, and the time of writing should be borne in mind in 
reading the book, for it seems to have affected the general presentation of the subject. 
Professor Sadler in pre-war years was an emphatic admirer of things Japanese and his 
enthusiasm for strong government even led him into expression of approval of Italian 
Fascism; such sentiments were hardly popular in Australia after 1939, though Professor 
Sadler’s special knowledge of Japan and the Japanese language made him an indis- 
pensable expert during the war years. The conflict between his patriotism and his 
attachment to Japanese culture must have been very painful to Professor Sadler, and 
in writing the history of Japan now published he seems often to have taken refuge in a 
facetiousness of treatment which avoids serious comment. This is particularly ap- 
parent in dealing with the legendary material of the Kojiki on the origins of the 
Japanese people and the Imperial dynasty; instead of making an attempt to analyse 
and interpret it, so as to produce a probable historical account of the earliest period, 
the author simply summarizes the legends in an entertaining manner and leaves his 
readers to make what they like of them. The treatment of later periods is more ade- 
quate and serious, but is somewhat lacking in architectonic quality; although the book 
clearly aims at being a popular, rather than a specialist, work, a ‘‘short’”’ history of the 
development of a nation over two thousand years, it is overcrowded with superfluous 
details and proper names which must be bewildering to readers unfamiliar with the 
subject. The middle chapters, however, are full of information, and the author is at 
his best on the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Less than one sixth of the book 
deals with the years since 1867; the last chapter covers in chronicle fashion the Showa 
era—from 1927 to Pearl Harbor. 

G. F. Hupson 


Pacific Victory. A Short History of Australia’s Part in the War against Japan. 
By Hugh Buggy. Foreword by Arthur A. Calwell, Minister for Information. 
1946. (Issued under the direction of the Australian Minister for Information, the 
Hon, A. A. Calwell. 8% X 5%". 302 pp. Maps. 2s. 6d.) 

THE objects of this little volume are excellent. As stated in the Foreword by the 

Australian Minister for Information, it is intended “‘to place in truer perspective the 

scale and quality of the achievements” of Australia’s fighting men in the Battle for 


Australia. Its scope is wide, as it ‘‘traverses ... every action in which Australians 
fought in the war against Japan’’; but it does not pretend to be ‘‘a comprehensive or 
exhaustive military history ... which is at present being compiled by the Official 


War Historian.” 
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The author has taken seriously the aim of providing ‘‘a graphic picture of the 
fighting and conditions in each engagement”; and it may seem invidious to comment 
that the style, which combines uneasy elements of military reporting and racy 
journalese, is not always in harmony with the subject. It tends to distract rather 
than focus attention. An impression is left that while the book “will serve to whet 
the public appetite,” as is hoped, it will not satisfy those who feel that a great epic 
deserves epic presentation. 

In default of the master work, which is badly needed and which should be some- 
thing more than an official history, this book is welcome. While not strictly chronological 
(the Malayan campaign is described in Chapter IV), and while lacking synoptic 
treatment, it presents a series of accounts of the main actions, and conveys not only 
some sense of atmosphere but of the spirit of the Australians. It reflects a proper 
national pride; and gives the reader a glimpse of what this supreme crisis meant and 
means in the onward march of Australian life. 


W. F. WENTWORTH-SHEILDS 


*From A SouTH SEAS Diary, 1938-1942. By Sir Harry Luke, K.C.M.G., D. Litt., 
LL. D. Sometime Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Fiji and High Com- 
missioner for the Western Pacific. 1945. (London: Nicholson & Watson. 
744" X 5”. 255 pp. Illus. Map end-papers. 12s. 6d.) 

THESE are extracts from a genuine diary, written partly for the sake of relatives 
and friends at home, and evidently not at all in the spirit in which politicians record 
their personal share in world events. In the main it is a chronicle of interesting 
journeys and pleasant meetings, those aspects of the life of a High Commissioner 
for the Western Pac? ic which he himself would most enjoy recalling. The side which 
would be of greater interest to the serious student is covered by the occasional entry 
“Interviews all morning’”’ or ‘‘Did files with So-and-So.” The one political subject 
treated at any length is that of native ‘‘subversive movements”; on this Sir Harry 
Luke appears to hold the dangerous view that they are all worked up out of nothing 
by “agitators” and can be effectively dealt with by discrediting their leaders. 


L. P. Mair 


THE AMERICAS 


*THE WILSON Era. Years of War and After 1917-1923. By Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy, 1913-1921. 1946. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 94%” K 6%". xviii+ 654 pp. Illus. Maps. $4.00.) 

Tuis last volume by the Secretary of the Navy in Woodrow Wilson’s admin- 
istration has the same mixture of naiveté, shrewdness and loyalty which has charac- 
terized his previous revelations. Much of it is trivial ‘anecdctage” and description 
of unimportant ceremonials and the other necessary adjuncts of high office. But 
there is also some important material for the historian. Mr. Daniels is rightly proud 
of the efficiency of the United States Navy, and the suspicion and jealousy of the 
British, which is sometimes exhibited, springs from a period when catching up with 
and surpassing the British Navy was the natural ambition at Washington. It is 
interesting to note that this devoted lover of peace and the League of Nations roundly 
condemned the concession of equality made at the Washington Conference. There 
is also information on Wilson’s relations with the members of his Cabinet and other 
officers. Lansing and House are treated severely, though perhaps not more so than 
they deserve. The view, however, is that of a partisan and fervent admirer of Wilson 
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and Mr. Daniels puts forward very uncritically opinions that are not yet generally 
accepted by historians. Allegations that House tried to leave the Covenant out of 
the Treaty of Peace during Wilson’s absence from Paris in 1919, and that Lord Grey’s 
visit to Washington defeated the League in the Senate show the spirit in which the 
book is written. But, when so many were ready to betray their leader, it is refreshing 
to read the recollections of this faithful follower of a great man. 


C. K. WEBSTER 


*Wooprow WILSON AND THE GREAT BETRAYAL. By Thomas A. Bailey. 1945. 
(New York and London: Macmillan. 8%” X 6”. xii+ 429 pp. Biblio. Illus. 
Maps. $3.50. 18s.) 


A detailed account of the internal struggle in the United States over the ratification 
of the League of Nations Covenant, from Wilson’s second return from Paris (July 
1919) to the Republican victory of November 1920. This absorbing and bitter story 
has been often told. But Professor Bailey has discovered important fresh material 
among the Wilson papers, amid others now in the Library of Congress, and there is 
much that is new in his account of the President’s actions after his breakdown in 
October 1919. Without any straining after effect, the result is a narrative of ex- 
traordinary dramatic quality. Wilson and Senator Lodge play, of course, the leading 
roles. But the background of their struggle and its dénouement in the elections of 
1920 are also well described. 

The author does not spare the incredible unscrupulousness of Lodge: but he 
brings out in equal relief the incredible obstinacy of Wilson. Though infinitely the 
greater man in purpose and vision, he too is shown as obsessed by party and personal 
feelings; rejecting repeated opportunities of compromise, and bearing ina sense even 
greater responsibility for the tragic result, since, as Professor Bailey justly observes, 
the chief executive of the nation has less right than the opposition leader to rest 
content with a deadlock. Much of this attitude was due to his illness: was there 
not indeed already a change when he came back from Europe? A heavy share of 
responsibility, the author now shows, rests also on the household group which insisted 
on his not resigning, yet screened him from practically all visitors and letters. The 
excellent advice of House, Hitchcock and others usually failed to reach him. 

There is an interesting section on Lord Grey’s famous letter to the Times of 
January 31, 1920. Professor Bailey considers it as both a more important and a 
more valuable contribution to the debate than has usually been thought. 


F. P. WALTERS 


*Tue LEAGUE: A REVIEW OF AMERICAN FOREIGN Po.icy 1914-1946. By Myron M. 
Johnson. 1946. (Boston, Mass.: House of Edinboro’. 8’ X 5%’. 52 pp. 
$1.00.) 

Tuis little book of fifty-two pages and fourteen chapters is a useful summary of 
American foreign policy from 1914 to 1946. Wilson’s plan in 1919 for unconditional 
American ratification of the Treaty of Versailles and entry into the League never 
had a chance of being accepted. The Lodge plan, which called for American entry 
into the League subject to reservations, the main one of which provided that United 
States forces would not be used to enforce Article 10 of the Covenant or any other 
part of the Treaty, except with the specific consent of Congress in each case as it 
might arise, lacked seven votes of the two-thirds necessary for ratification. There- 
after the issue of entry into the League was never seriously raised by either Democrats 
or Republicans, and an isolationist foreign policy, with the negative object of keeping 
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the United States out of foreign wars, expressed itself in the Kellogg Pact, the doctrine 
of non-recognition, and the Neutrality Act. 

With the outbreak of the second world war in 1939 the movement back to the 
League began, expressing itself by stages in the revision of the Neutrality Act, the 
Cash-and-Carry and Aid for Britain provisions, and the Lend-Lease Act, right the 
way to San Francisco and the United Nations Charter. But the fundamental 
dilemma remains “Is there no choice between permitting aggression, and waging 
another world war to curb aggressors?” (p. 51). ‘The Charter of the United Nations 
actually resembles the Lodge Plan more than it resembles the Wilson Plan” (p. 52). 


Gorpon Evans 


*THE NEw UNITED States. By Edgar Eugene Robinson, Margaret Byrne Professor 
of American History, Stanford University. 1946. (Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 834" X 51%". viii t 141 pp. $2.50. 15s. 6d.) 

Tuis book suffers somewhat from the fact that it is a collection of articles and 
addresses. The limitations of space and time which such media entail lead almost 
necessarily to brief, dogmatic assertions; and a series of such assertions, on related 
but different topics, is apt to leave the reader a little stunned. This is especially so 
in view of the very difficult task which Professor Robinson has undertaken, that of 
making Americans understand the part which their civilization must play in the 
world at large. His task would have been easier if he had not been scrupulously 
honest, and a trained historian. Then, he could have presented American democracy 
as something completely satisfactory which the rest of the world had only to learn. 
As it is, he is always conscious of the processes of growth and change; of the difficulty 
of speaking of history to people interested only in the present; and of the perils which 
democracy faces. Chief among these he finds the belief that political speed is equivalent 
to political wisdom (p. 65), ‘‘the disintegration of individual character” (p. 88), 
the belief that ‘‘masses of men”’ shall direct (p. 89). ‘America,’ he holds, “is not 
the result of a revolt of the masses but the outcome of the greatest opportunity for 
release of the human spirit in men and women of aspiration” (p. 97). Besides such 
questions, Professor Robinson raises others implicitly. How far is his conservative- 
individualist democracy permanently compatible with the social equality and mass 
education on which he insists? That question, and others, might have been answered 
if Professor Robinson had not dwelt so exclusively on the American experience. 
The English reader will gain a good deal of knowledge of an important and central 
section of American thought, but the book would have been more useful to him if 
it had covered a wider field. 

W. L. Burn 


*THE UNITED STATES AFTER WaR. The Cornell University Summer Session Lectures, 
1945. With an Introduction by C. W. de Kiewiet. 1945. (Ithaca, New York: 
Cornell University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 9” X 534”. vit 180 pp. $2.50. 15s. 6d.) 

THE American intelligentsia is nowadays very conscious of its responsibilities 
in the world. As Professor de Kiewiet puts it, in his foreword to these lectures, 
“We should recognize that the floodlights are playing upon us, upon our return to 
a peace-time economy, and upon our efforts to meet urgent issues of domestic and 
international society” (p. 6). The editor points out that many different viewpoints 
are represented by the papers, but observes that they do agree in some fundamentals— 
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the need for planning, domestically for full employment, internationally for preserving 
peace. It must be said, however, that in advocating methods the differences are 
more marked than the agreements. In a lecture entitled “Social planning for to- 
morrow” Professor Alvin H. Hansen develops a sharp attack on the Hayek thesis, 
maintaining that the ‘‘mixed system” in the free societies of the Western world, 
though no longer “the old simon-pure private-enterprise economy,” will not prove 
the road to serfdom, providing the rule of law and democratic controls are retained. 
Speaking for businessmen, Mr. Walter D. Fuller shows no enthusiasm for controls, 
pinning his faith on “free opportunity for free enterprise.’ He concedes that freedom 
of opportunity carries obligations with it, but suggests no sanctions against back- 
sliders. Mr. Louis Hollander, the C.I.O. leader, is, on the contrary, all for preserving 
in peace-time the national production drive and industrial legislation of the war 
period. He deplores, for instance, the ending of the Fair Employment Practices 
Commission and the ‘reforming’ of the Wagner Act, which enabled a majority 
vote on a union to carry the “closed shop” principle. In relation to the outside 
world Mr. Hollander’s conception of ‘The role of organized labor” is somewhat 
limited: ‘‘the need,” he says, ‘‘of the people of the whole world for the goods and 
services which we are geared to produce can provide our industries with work and 
our people with jobs” (p. 77). In his paper on ‘Power politics and international 
organization,” Professor Herbert W. Briggs shows wider vision. Writing soon after 
the San Francisco Conference he cautiously concludes that in terms of sovereignty, 
equality and governmental function, the Charter of the United Nations “marks an 
important advance in some matters and, in others, no progress at all’’ (p. 154). The 
other two papers in this useful symposium are concerned with ‘Agriculture in the 
post-war economy” and ‘Educating American citizens.” The first betrays no 
appreciation of external factors in American agriculture, is resentful of restrictive 
measures and simply urges increased national output, not only of food but of all 
other commodities, apparently. All these essays, for that is what they are, suffer 
from the fact that they were written before the end of the Japanese war, and they 
are already beginning to wear an academic appearance in the Atomic Age. 


A. TayLor MILNE 


*THE UNITED STATES AND Britain. By Crane Brinton, Professor of History, 
Harvard University. Introduction by Sumner Welles. (American Foreign 
Policy Library). 1945. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 734 X 5%". xii+ 305 pp. Biblio. Map end- 
papers. $2.50. 9s. 6d.) 

THE author spent the period from December 1942 to August 1944 in Britain, 
and evidently brought to bear on his task of learning how the British live, both his 
historical scholarship and the constant play of deep human sympathy and objective 
commonsense judgment. The result is a balancing of factors linking, or dividing, 
the two countries that covers past, present and future relationships. Its penetration 
and forthrightness should be of great value to citizens of either country who are 
prepared to face facts with courage. 

The author commands the idiom of both “English” speaking peoples sufficiently 
well to make himself unmistakably understood on both sides of the Atlantic and 
uses his power to present a clear picture of Britons at war, to review past relationships 
and to face constructively the problems that already loom ahead. 


THYRA SMITH 
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*AMERICA’S STAKE IN BRITAIN’S FuTURE. By George Soule. 1945. (New York: 
The Viking Press) 1946. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 7447 X 5’. xv-+ 232 pp. $3.00. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Sovuxz’s object in writing this book was to preach a sermon to intelligent 
people both here and in the United States on what he believes to be their common 
economic problem. Lest that should deter anyone from reading it, let it be at once 
added, not only that it is a very good sermon, but that it contains the most lucid 
and comprehensive statement which the reviewer has yet’seen in one book of what 
the current economic problems confronting the two countries are. 

Mr. Soule explains, primarily to Americans, why and to what extent the United 
Kingdom depends on external trade, the magnitude of the problem now confronting 
her in the export field, and why both United States competition and the instability 
of United States demand are feared in Britain. After a discussion of, among other 
matters, the main internal policies to which the British Government is committed, 
he returns to the central question, whether activity in the United States can be 
stabilized. 

As he says (p. 186) “If it were possible for the United States to offer Britain a 
credible assurance that this country will not suffer any profound depression in the 
visible future, the basis for agreement on almost every other economic problem 
would exist.” He is bound, of course, to acknowledge that no such assurance can 
yet be given (though the obligation has since been written into the draft I.T.O. 
Agreement); and recent changes in the United States have certainly not been such 
as to modify this judgment in the direction of optimism. Nevertheless, it is as easy 
to over-rate the catastrophic effect of an American slump on a United Kingdom 
pursuing a rational employment policy, and using the safeguards already accorded 
to her by international agreements, as it is to underrate the efforts of Americans of 
enlightenment and good will (like Mr. Soule) to promote an effective search for 
United States economic stability. The reader of this book will do well to remember 
that some current writers suffer from a temperamental bias in favour of doing both 
these things. 


A. J. BRown 


€ 


*AMERICA AND THE NEW WorLbD. The Merrick Lectures for 1945: Ohio Wesleyan 
University. Foreword by Ben A. Arneson. 1945. (New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 734” XK 5%4". 155 pp. $1.50.) 

THESE lectures were prepared and delivered before the end of the Japanese war. 
Some of them ‘‘date,” but the volume holds its place for all that. Sir Norman Angell 
here tells the American public why the continued unity of the British Commonwealth 
is an American interest and gives reasons for developing its interdependence with the 
United States. 

Professor Hans Kohn poses the problem of Germany. He has a faith, which 
recent events may make to seem ingenuous, that close collaboration in the limited 
field of control over Germany wili produce a climate of mutual trust and common 
interests among the United Nations, a co-operative spirit that can be exerted in 
other fields. 

Professor Sir Bernard Pares, in the most scholarly piece in the book, argues a line 
of liberal-minded optimism over the U.S.S.R. that is convincing enough to stand even 
in the light of Soviet policies through the summer of 1946. He looks further ahead 
than that: “In my opinion the most important economic fact of the next fiftv years 
will be the development of Siberia. Russia cannot carry it out without some outside 
help to keep her in touch with the economic advance of the rest of the world. She 
has a choice of only two partners: the Germans or the Anglo-Saxons. .. ” (p. 67). 
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Mr. Maxwell Stewart offers the warning that ‘‘A negative policy toward China will 
get us nowhere... Our future is dependent on what happens in China, just as 
China’s future will be conditioned by what happens in the United States’ (p. 88), 
and he suggests that the United States must find a way to support the forces that are 
working towards democracy in China, labelled communist though they may be. 
Mr. Robert Aura Smith discusses the idea of federal government for South-East Asia, 
but finds the more likely line of development in continuance of occidental sovereignty 
supplemented by closer cultural, informational and economic interchange. And 
Mr. Charles Iglehart asks, on relations with Japan, ‘Will victory teach us to accept 
the common man of Asia into our world as we move into his?” (p. 136). 

Senator Joseph H. Ball, in the lecture that gives the volume its title, says that 
the United States can best preserve and protect its essential values by using all its 
influence to obtain the establishment of the “strongest international organization to 
preserve peace and settle international problems peaceably to which we can get our 
allies to agree’ (p. 146). 

ERNEST ATKINSON 


*AMERICA’S ROLE IN Wortp Arrairs. By Emil Lengyel. The American Way 
Series. Introduction by Editor, S. P. McKutchen. 1946. (New York and 
London: Harpers. 8%” X 5%”. xii+ 318 pp. Biblio. Maps. $1.60.) 
Tuts is a textbook intended apparently for students in the top form of American 

high schools or in their early years in American colleges. The author, Assistant 

Professor of Education at New York University, describes it as “an attempt to clarify 

our thoughts about America’s role in the post-war world” (p. 22). This operation 

involves an examination of the historical roots of American foreign policy, an analysis 
of the United States relations with the principal foreign Powers, a description of 
recent and existing international institutions, and finally an outline of some of the 
major diplomatic problems of the moment. A useful appendix of documents and, to 
the British reader, somewhat less useful sets of classroom questions or “suggested 

activities” complete the book. The author's point of view throughout is that of a 

liberal internationalist and his treatment of Anglo-American issues is fair to the point 

of generosity. 
H. G. NICHOLAS 


*BRAZiL: PEOPLE AND INsTITUTIONS. By Thomas Lynn Smith. 1946. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 914” & 6”. xxiv + 843 pp. Biblio. 
Illus. Map end-papers. $6.50.) 

PROFESSOR SMITH is head of the Department of Sociology and Rural Sociology 
and director of the Institute of Population Research at Louisiana State University. 
During the war, he spent a year (1942-43) as Senior Agricultural Analyst attached 
to the United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro and, in this capacity, was fortunately 
able to pursue his academic interest in rural sociology. In the course of his duties 
he travelled widely in the interior of Brazil, saw how the land was used, visited the 
state capitals, examined reports and statistics and discussed rural problems with 
State and immigration officials. He returned to the United States with a wealth of 
personal impressions and a body of facts which he proposes ‘‘to organize, analyse 
and interpret” in this work. In view of the book’s great length, the reader may 
perhaps wish that he were spared the “organizing.” However, the material on which 
the author’s cenclusions are based is largely inaccessible to those who.are not well 
acquainted with Brazil and Brazilian problems. The travel diary, long quotations, 
digests and statistics which swell the text are thus justified. The book is certainly 
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the most complete and authoritative survey of rural Brazil that has yet appeared in 
English. It is a mine of accurate information on all aspects of life on the fazenda 
and the ways of the caboclo and the catbira. 

Despite the spectacular progress of modern industrial concerns in favoured 
regions like the uplands of the state of Sao Paulo, Brazil is, and will continue to be, 
essentially an agrarian country. Professor Smith examines the prospects for agri- 
culture and concludes that, to secure his much vaunted future, the Brazilian farmer 
must break with wasteful traditional methods. The use of fire to clear the ground 
must be abandoned, the plough must replace the hoe, modern tractors and transport 
the ox-cart. The system of land tenure must be revised, the status and health of the 
labourer improved and well planned immigration make up for the lack of labour. 
All who know Brazil will agree with this diagnosis. 


J. C. J. MetForpD 


*INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 1944. Edited by Arthur P. Whitaker. An annual survey, 
No. 4. 1945. (New York: Columbia University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 914" X 6”. ix-+ 284 pp. Biblio. Maps. 
$3.25. 22s.) 


THE year 1944 was one of continual economic development in inter-American 
affairs. Post-war problems were already taking shape; political upheavals occurred 
in one country after another, and relations between the United States and Latin 
America became more strained than during the earlier years of the war. The conflict 
between the United States and Argentina over the war was a striking example of the 
difficulty of enforcing the decisions taken by inter-American institutions based on 
the principle of non-intervention; and Latin American reactions to the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference showed characteristic misgiving at the double role of the United 
States as a member of the Inter-American system, and at the same time a world 
Power. A survey of these problems, not uncritical of United States policy is followed, 
as in previous years, by articles on Canada, on labour and social welfare, and cultural 
relations. The article on economic development in Latin America deals with economic 
thought, trade and transport, banking and finance, and State planning, control of 
trade and other measures inspired by economic nationalism. 


K. Durr 


*Ziin KULTUR UND WIRTSCHAFT IBEROAMERIKAS. Von Professor Dr. Arnald Steiger. 
1946. (Zurich: Schulthess. 914” X 634”. 30 pp. Fr. 2.) 


Tuis is a thirty page monograph with an ambitious title, which is an enlightening 
summary of conclusions reached during lecture tours through Latin America. The 
author emphasizes the unwisdom of judging the countries and peoples by European 
standards and stresses the great distances to be traversed within and between the 
different republics, compared with similar journeys in Europe, though the develop- 
ment of air travel will minimize the effect of distance. The cultural influence of Spain, 
Portugal and France and the co-operation of Great Britain and the United States in 
the economic sphere are comprehensively outlined and the writer’s investigations into 
the origin of differences between the Spanish spoken in Spain and the many varieties 
encountered in Latin America are of considerable ethnical interest. The varying 
contributions of white, red and black races to cultural and economic development 
are fairly and convincingly treated. 


C. E. W. DULEY 
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*STAAT UND WIRTSCHAFT IN DER ENTWICKLUNG DER VEREINIGTEN STAATEM. By 
Professor Dr. Max Silberschmidt. 1944. (Ziirich: Schulthess. Swiss-American 
Society for Cultural Relations. Publications Series, Volume lii. 914” X 634”. 
39 pp. Fr. 2.) 

A brief but well-balanced sketch of the main factors which have influenced 
social development in the United States. The sketch concludes with an analysis of 
the divergent trends which during this century have determined the changing 


American attitudes towards the relations to be maintained between the State and 
economic life in general. 


A: Ge FE, 


BLUE Book ON ARGENTINA. Memorandum of the United States Government, 
Washington, D.C. February 1946. United States Government Official Indict- 
ment of the Fascist régime in Argentina. 1946. (New York: Greenberg. 
1034” K 8”. S58 pp. $1.00.) 

DESCRIBED as the United States Government official indictment of the fascist 
régime in Argentina and sensational case history of the Nazi-Argentine plot against 
the freedom and peace of the world, this document was also the precursor of consul- 
tation among the American Republics with respect to the Argentine situation. The 
“Introductory Statement” concludes: ‘The question is whether the military régime, 
or any Argentine government controlled by the same elements, can merit the confi- 
dence and trust which is expressed in a treaty of mutual military assistance among the 
American Republics.” 

The question was answered shortly after the pamphlet appeared in February 
1946 by the holding of Presidential and General Elections in Argentina, when the 
electorate legitimized, by an overwhelming majority, the régime upon which the 
American Republics were invited to confer. All parties declared that the elections 
were conducted democratically and with all fairness. Ambassadors from the United 
States and Great Britain have since arrived in Buenos Aires and under the President, 
General Peron, the policy of the constitutionally-elected Argentine Government is 
cordial .-wards the United Nations; indeed, after a lapse of over twenty years, 
diplomatic and trade relations have been resumed with the Soviet Union. 


C. E. W. DuLrey 


Les Etats-UNIS ET LA NEUTRALIT£ DE 1939 2 1941. Par Pierre Moniot. Préface 
par Suzanne Bastid, Professeur a la Faculté de Droit de Lyon. 1946. (Paris: 
Editions A. Pédonne. 934” X 6%". vii+ 414 pp. Biblio. Price unknown.) 
Tuis is a politico-legal study of the change which came over the people of the 

United States and led them from the neutrality of 1939, through non-belligerency, to 

active participation in the war. While it relates the known facts of the story, it 

suffers, both as a political and as a legal study, from very poor documentation and a 

most inadequate index. The list of principal works consulted contains under eighty 

items, and does not include such important primary sources as the Congressional 

Record. This is probably not the author’s fault, but is more due to the inevitable 

vacua in the French libraries. There are, however, some important factual omissions: 

the Graf Spee incident is discussed without reference to the Blue-Book issued by the 

Uraguayan Government, there is no mention of the City of Flint incident, there is no 

discussion of any Court decisions concerning the exercise of the right of angary, to 

mention but a few. One would also have expected a more detailed analysis of the 
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war-time writings of German jurists on this topic. Apart from a book by Schmitt, 
and three articles from the Zeitschrift fiir auslindisches und éffentliches Recht these 
are ignored. 


S. W. D. Rowson 


*10 JAHRE SCHWEIZERISCH-AMERIKANISCHE HANDELSBEZIEHUNGEN 1936-1945. By 
Dr. Hanspeter Brunner. 1946. (Zurich: Schulthess. 914” X 634.67 pp. Fr. 4.) 
THis essay, based on two lectures given at the Swiss Institute of International 

Affairs at Zurich, surveys the past decade of trade relations between Switzerland and 

the United States. Switzerland in the past few years has been confronted with a 

“dollar problem” which sounds paradoxical to British ears: a plethora of dollars 

which, owing to blockade, black lists, etc., could not be spent on imports. The essay 

concludes with a page of pertinent questions concerning future American economic 
policy. 
H. W. ARNDT 


PEQUENA HisT6RIA DO CaFE£ NO BRASIL (1727-1937). By Affonso de E. Taunay, Da 
Academia Brasileira de Letras. 1945. (Rio de Janeiro: Departmento Nacional 
do Café. 9%” XK 6%”. 558 pp. Price unknown.) 

Tus work will attract the student of Brazilian economics. More than two 
centuries ago, the coffee plant was introduced into Brazil from Ethiopia and, aided 
by slaves, coffee cultivation became the foundation of the economic life of the largest 
of the Latin American States. 

The transplanting of the rubber tree from Brazil to the East Indies nearly a 
century ago caused the country to be superseded by Malaya as the rubber kingdom 
of the world and, thenceforth, followed the long succession of economic fasts and feasts 
inevitably associated with countries which rely almost entirely on one industry for 
their well-being. Two world wars have helped Brazil to broaden the basis of her 
economy by the development of the great mineral and other natural resources which 
lie within her borders, but not all the attempts have produced lasting results. Students 
of the Portuguese language seeking escape from war-scarred Europe, to whom Brazil 
seems to offer attractions, would do well to read this book—a task which is facilitated 
by a welcome epitomized chapter index. 


C. E. W. DuLey 


Our Goop NEIGHBORS IN LATIN AMERICA. Based on the Good Neighbor Radio 
Programs presented by the National Broadcasting Company with the approval 
of Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, United States of America. By Wallace West. 
1942. (New York: Noble and Noble. 734’ X 514”. xii+ 388 pp. Iilus. 
Maps. Price unknown.) 

Tuts book, according to the title page, is based on the ‘Good Neighbor” pro- 
grammes of the National Broadcasting Company of America. These programmes, 
it is said, were approved by Mr. Cordell Hull, always a great supporter of better under- 
standing between the United States and Latin America. The purpose of this book, 
according to the publishers, is to create a greater interest in Latin America among 
students in the United States by combining history and geography in ‘‘an interesting 
study form.” This aim is sought by weaving the information imparted about the 
Latin American republics round the travels of a mythical professor who, with his 
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wife and daughter, is visiting Central and South America on a mission for the United 
States Government. Halfway through the book an American mining engineer and 
his son appear on the scene. ‘Through the eyes and ears’’ of these travellers ‘“‘the - 
fascinating story of Latin America unfolds.” In fact, however, this is a disappointing 
book, because that does not happen; the book fails entirely to convey in any way 
adequately the ‘‘feel” of Latin America and its peoples. Altogether it may be said 
that those for whom this book is intended would do better to study Latin America 
through the generally excellent firsthand reports that have long been a feature of such 
newspapers as the New York Times and Christian Science Monitor. 


N. P. MAcDONALD 


THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF LATIN AMERICA. Edited for the Joint Committee on 
Latin American Studies of the National Research Council, the American Council 
of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council, by Roscoe R. Hill. 
Preface by Waldo G. Leland. 1945. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press. 914” X 6”. 169 pp. Iilus. 
$1.50. 8s. 6d.) 

Dr. RoscoE R. HILt has an expert knowledge of matters archival; from 1935 
to 1941 he was Chief of the Classification Division, and from 1941 onwards Chief of 
the State Department Division, of the National Archives of the United States. It 
was on his own initiative that he undertook this introduction to the national archives 
of the American countries south of the United States. 

The nineteen national archives are reviewed by country alphabetically and an 
endeavour has been made to include such facts as the research worker will require to 
know: facts relating to the archival history, building, staff, rules and regulations, 
classification and cataloguing. Fortunately for the investigator, these national col- 
lections have a simple pattern in common; the material falls into two natural groups, 
colonial and national, with a third, smaller group comprising private papers of 
prominent persons. Apart from a description of the archives themselves, there is 
appended to each chapter a useful annotated list of publications of the various 
archival bodies. 

Dr. Hill’s investigations have been recent as well as systematic. They are based, 
to some extent, on his article in Volume II of the Handbook of Latin American Studies, 
1936, together with its annual supplements. This has, however, been considerably 
expanded, thanks to personal visits made in 1936-9 to the national archives concerned. 
The chapters on Argentina, Brazil and Cuba are particularly full, the index is 
adequate, and the publication pleasing and scholarly. 


A. J. WALFoRD 


NOTES ON ARTICLES IN SOVIET PERIODICALS 


By MARGARET DEWAR 


“Capital ’nye investitsii S.Sh.A. vo vremya voiny” (Capital Investments of the United 
States during the war), by L. Mendelson, in Mirovoe Khozaistvo i Mirovaya Politika, 
No. 7-8. July-August, 1946, pp. 30-45. 

“‘Sovremennye problemy amerikanskoy tekhniki”’ (Current problems of American Tech- 
nology), by M. Bokshitski, ibid., pp. 57-72. 
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“‘Promyshlennost’ kontinental’noi Evropy posle voiny’’ (Industry in Continental Europe 

after the War), by V. Karra, ibid., pp. 73-85. 

THE titles of these three articles are self-explanatory and in so far as the data given 
are based on official publications of the United States Civilian Production Administration 
and the League of Nations, etc., they do not contain anything new. But they may, 
however, offer a certain interest to the student of the Soviet interpretation of economic 
trends in Europe and America. 

The general tendency is to prove the superiority of Soviet economy over capitalist 
countries with their inevitable post-war economic difficulties. In the United States these 
difficulties are based, according to the first two articles, on (1) the gigantic war industry, 
which cannot find an outlet in conditions of peace and which has already become a factor 
on the arena of international politics; (2) the growth and development of technology 
during.the war which has now outgrown the resources of capitalism and can only evoke 
new crises. Only the Soviet Union can utilize to the full high industrial productive 
capacity of this nature. 

According to V. Karra, even in Europe, where conversion of industry from war to 
peace is literally a problem of reconstruction, recovery is quicker in democratic countries 
like Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Poland, or even France, as compared with those under reactionary 
governments or reactionary influence, such as Greece, Austria, Italy. 


“‘Britanskaya imperia posle vtoroi mirovoi voiny” (The British Empire after the Second 
World War), by I. Zvavich, Bolshevik, No. 16, August 1946, pp. 33-44. 

“‘Ekspansionism v poslevoennoi politike S.Sh.A. i Anglii’’ (Expansionism in the post-war 
policy of the United States and England), by M. Kharlamov, Bolshevik, No. 17-18, 
September 1946, pp. 37-49. ‘ 

“Velikaya Oktyabr’skaya sotsialisticheskaya revolutsia i kolonial’ ny Vostok’’ (The Great 
October Revolution and the Colonial East), by E. Zhukov, Bolshevik, No. 20, October 
1946, pp. 38-47. 


THE first two articles, which are published in the leading theoretical party organ, 
give the Soviet interpretation of the post-war position of the United States and Great 
Britain with regard to world markets. Great Britain, states Zvavich, is in a state of 
internal crisis caused by the economic development of the colonial peoples and the growth 
of their national consciousness. The acuteness of this crisis is a result of reactionary 
tendencies inherent in Britain’s colonial policy. The Labour Government, maintaining 
the continuity of traditional British foreign policy, ‘directed not forward but backwards,” 
will hardly be able to re-establish Great Britain’s former ‘‘commanding position’’ in those 
countries. 

The expansionist tendencies of the United States and Great Britain, according to 
Kharlamov, are reflected in the fact ‘‘that these countries continue to maintain (and even 
to increase) their armed forces on territories of many non-enemy countries,” striving at 
the same time to widen the net of their already numerous military bases. Examining 
the correlations between the United States and Great Britain, the author concludes: 
‘* |, never in history has militarism played such a role in the politics and economics of 
Britain and the United States as in the period after the second world war. An unprece- 
dented quantitative growth of soldiering (voenshchina) has taken place and the entire life 
of the United States and Great Britain is impregnated by it.” 

The last article refutes the frequent accusations by bourgeois politicians that ‘‘the 
Soviet State is the first cause and main instigator of anti-imperialist movements in colonial 
countries and dependencies.’’ The author recapitulates developments after the first and 
second world wars and comes to the conclusion that ‘‘profound movements in the mass of 
the people of the dependent and colonial countries’’ are an inevitable process, which cannot 
be ignored by the imperialist countries, who are trying to stem it by concessions and 
‘prophylactic’ reforms. The author of the article contrasts Anglo-American colonial 
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policy after the two world wars with that of the Soviet Union, who “‘in her foreign policy 
as well has stood up for the principle of equality, respect for sovereignty, freedom and 
independence of nations.’”’ As examples the author quotes the publication of secret treaties 
on colonies and dependencies after the October Revolution, and the ‘“‘concrete diplomatic 
assistance” accorded by the young Soviet State to Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey, China, 
Mongolia. 


‘“‘Mezhdunarodnoe pravo na sovremennom etape”’ (The present stage of International 
Law), by E. Korovin, Bolshevik, No. 19, October 1946, pp. 24-39. 


THE keynote of this article is the author's statement that ‘‘international law 
serves today as an arena for the struggle of two adverse tendencies: the progressive- 
democratic and the reactionary-imperialist.”’ 

He argues that the defeat of fascist Germany and her allies have opened new per- 
spectives for the further development of international law in a democratic sense, which 
could become one of the means for successful collaboration of democratic countries and a 
safeguard of international peace and lawfulness. However, there are also factors at work, 
acting in an opposite direction! ‘‘Reactionary forces lead a furious struggle against the 
growing democratic movements of the mass of the people’ everywhere. ‘Imperialist 
reaction mortally hates the Soviet Union—the vanguard of all progressive humanity— 
and attempts by any means to isolate the U.S.S.R. on the international arena,” 

faking these observations as a starting point and making the ‘‘recognition of sover- 
eignty rights’ the pivot for his arguments on the principle and the operation of international 
law at this juncture, E. Korovin proceeds to expound, broadly speaking, contradictions 
between official post-war doctrines as laid down in international agreements, charters, 
and statutes (e.g., by the United Nations Organization), and reality, as practised by the 
ruling circles of Great Britain and the United States in the first post-war year, a practice 
which ‘‘is not compatible with the principles of sovereignty and equality of rights of 
nations—principles, in the name of which the nations of the anti-Hitler coalition have 
made so many sacrifices.’’ As an illustration the author enumerates various instances 
(Indonesia, Greece, Iraq, China, Trieste, etc.) and in particular takes exception to Great 
Britain’s attempt to dictate methods of election to Poland, whereas the United States 
tries to influence the terms of the Russo-Swedish trade agreement. In all this the author 
sees attempts on the part of the ‘‘reactionary-imperialist camp to revive and to set into 
motion the old, obsolete... methods of pressure, oppression, colonial bondage... 
chauvinism ... demagogy.” 

This conception of international relations E. Korovin contrasts with the point of 
view of the U.S.S.R. as put forward in war-time and post-war international conferences, 
and as put into practice, for example, in South-East Europe. He substantiates his state- 
ments with quotations from Stalin’s and Molotov’s speeches and with proposals put 
forward at the United Nations Assembly and other conferences. In the light of the 
operation of international law, the author touches upon a number of problems which 
have arisen in the course of time, such as the veto, voting at the Peace Conference, German 
reparations, cession of territory to Poland, the acquittal of three Nazi war criminals. He 
emphasizes that the Soviet Union has always strictly adhered to agreements made. The 
strength and significance of Soviet practice of international law, concludes the author, 
lies in the fact that her actions are not tactical manoeuvres ‘‘but are conditioned by the 
very nature of the Soviet State, as the most progressive State in the world,” which alone 
can undertake the task of the political education of nations in the spirit of friendship and 
collaboration. 


‘‘Ekonomicheskoe razoruzhenie Germanii i reparatsionny vopros’’ (Economic disarmament 
of Germany and the Problem of Reparations), by I. Faingar, in Mirovoe Khozaistvo 
4 Mirovaya Politika, No, 7-8, July-August 1946, pp. 12-29. 
10 
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Tuis article summarizes the Soviet conception of German reparations as laid down 
in the Crimean and Potsdam agreements, and sharply criticizes the general course of 
policy of Great Britain and the United States in Western Germany, which can be character- 
ized ‘‘as a course to reconstruct German heavy industry and German monoplies.” The 
author agrees with Morgenthau! that in Great Britain and the United States there are 
still many supporters of the idea of ‘‘creating a strong Germany as a bulwark against the 
U.S.S.R.”" Remarking, en passant, that the Soviet Union has ‘‘never objected to regarding 
Germany as an economic unity,” the author recapitulates the ‘‘just and sensible attitude 
of the Soviet Union towards the future fate of Germany”’ as a democratic and peace-loving 
country with a central government capable of safeguarding the fulfilment of Germany's 
obligations towards the Allies, including reparations. 


“Agrarnaya reforma v sovietskoi zone okkupatsii Germanii’’ (Agrarian Reform in the 
Soviet Zone of Occupation of Germany), by A. Petrushov, in Mirovoe Khozaistvo i 
Mirovaya Politika. No. 9, September 1946. 

‘“‘Ekonomicheskoe vosstanovlenie Germanii’’ (Economic Rehabilitation of Germany), 
by G. Gertsovich, ibid., pp. 75-83. 

SoME information on the decree on agrarian reform in Soviet occupied Germany can 
be gleaned from the first article. The second is an analysis, with statistical data, of the 
actual state of industry in Germany as a whole and by zones. 


“O roli sotsialisticheskikh parti posle vtoroi mirovoi voiny"’ (The role of the Socialist 
parties after the Second World War), by S. Ivanov, in Bolshevik, No. 17-18, September 
1946, pp. 50-65. 

AN analysis and appraisal of the position and role of the Socialist Parties in Europe. 
During the war these parties underwent considerable changes and consist today of two 
groups: one in Western Europe, headed by the British Labour Party, the other in Eastern 
and South-Eastern Europe. The article notes growing ideological cleavages in the inner- 
party life of the Western Socialist Parties. 


“O Sovietskoi Demokrati’’ (On Soviet Democracy), by G. Aleksandrov, in Bolshevik, 

No. 22, November 1946, pp. 9-37. 

SINCE the end of the war or, to be more precise, the first post-war elections in the 
U.S.S.R. and various Eastern European countries, the question of democracy has often 
been discussed, rather unilaterally, since from the Soviet side only brief explanations by 
writers and commentators were forthcoming. The above article (a shortened version of 
a lecture given at the Academy of Sciences) by the Head of the Propaganda Department 
of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R., and published by the Party's theoretical organ, 
isan attempt to give a theoretical basis to the Soviet Government's conception of democracy, 
and must be regarded as the official reply to critics of the genuineness and efficacy of 
democracy in the U.S.S.R. 


Attention is also drawn to the two following articles, which, though outside the scope 

of this Journal, are of interest to students of Soviet affairs: 

(1) “Osnovnye ponyatia sovietskovo nasledstvennovo prava”’ (Basic conceptions of the 
Soviet Law of Inheritance), by Professor V. I. Serebrovski, pp. 11-21, and 

(2) ‘‘Nekotorye voprosy sudebnovo rastorzhenia braka’’ (Some problems of legal divorce 
procedure [in operation since 1944]), by G. M. Sverdlov, pp. 22-34, both published 
in Sovietskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 7, 1946. 


1Germany is our Problem. (New York, 1945). 
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